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FOREWORD 


ERE follows the story of Major General Louis Le 
Bégue de Presle Duportail, the first chief engineer 
of the American Army. 

Truly a soldier he was and then an engineer, such as we 
who now follow him most desire to be, and must be if we 
are to do our full duty to our country. 

The Corps of Engineers of the United States Army has 
never lost the example, the teachings, the high spirit of 
patriotism, and the devotion to duty that characterized the 
noble-minded and brave men of France who came to the 
assistance of our forefathers in their dire need when strug- 
gling for the principles of justice and right, as are now 
embodied in the most advanced and humane governments 
of this world. 

We have still the motto that they gave us. It is the 
motto of a soldier, of an engineer, and of any man who has 
anything to do and intends to do it without regard to fears, 
doubts, or other paralyzing distractions—‘‘ Essayons’’, let 
us try, let us dare, let us do. 

LYTLE Brown 
Major General, 
Chief of Engineers. 
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PREFACE 


THE documents here presented have already appeared in 
the quarterly REcorps of the American Catholic Historical 
Society. Most of them were there given to the public for the 
first time. The present volume is the first of a series, whose 
object is to give as complete a story as American archives 
will permit of the French volunteers who came to this 
country at the beginning of 1777. 

The two main sources from which the documents have 
been drawn are The Washington Papers and The Papers of 
the Continental Congress. In the present volume where the 
source is not indicated, Washington Papers is to be under- 
stood. The following abbreviations, as used in these pages, 
refer to 


P. C. C.—Papers of the Continental Congress, Number, 
Volume, Folio. 

A. L. S.—Autograph letter signed. 

Arch. des Aff. Etr. Paris, E. U., Vol. No. fo. S. F.—Archives 
des Affaires Etrangeres, Paris, Etats Unis, Stephen’s 
Facsimiles. 

FE. E. Paris, E. U. Corres. Polit. Suppt—(The same but in 
the department of political correspondence, Supple- 
ment. ) 

Varick Transcripts P.—Copies of private letters of Wash- 
ington made by an aide-de-camp. 


Acknowledgment of special thanks is due Dr. John C. Fitz- 
patrick, whose knowledge of the writings of George Wash- 
ington and whose sympathetic appreciation of the difficulties 
surrounding the early French volunteers have been of ines- 
timable value; to Dr. Gilbert Chinard, Editor of the publica- 
tions of the Institut Francais de Washington, whose studies 
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among the Franklin Papers of the American Philosophical 
Society first revealed the group of interesting Duportail 
letters there; to Dr. Jules A. Baisnée, S.S., Secretary of the 
Institut Francais de Washington, for reading and correcting 
the Mss.; to Dr. Edward J. Galbally, member of the Board 
of Managers of the American Catholic Historical Society, for 
unfailing interest and cooperation; to Mr. Ernest Spofford, 
Librarian of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, for aid 
in arranging the celebration and erecting a tablet to the 
memory of General Duportail at his head-quarters while at 
Valley Forge, May 13, 1933; to M. Paul Phillip Cret, for 
donating the design of the tablet; to Dr. Albert Cook Myers, 
of the Pennsylvania Historical and Valley Forge Park Com- 
missions, for assistance in securing positive data regarding 
Duportail’s connection with Valley Forge and subsequent 
career as American farmer; and to Miss Laura E. Hanson, 
Librarian of the American Philosophical Society; as well as 
to all members of the staff of the Mss. Division of the 
Library of Congress, for their willing helpfulness and spirit 
of cooperation. 
ELIZABETH S, KITE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 
MARCH, 1933. 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON AND THE FRENCH 
ENGINEERS DUPORTAIL AND 
COMPANIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


THE occasion of the Bicentennial celebration of the birth 
of George Washington has emphasised anew the importance 
of the role played by France in the war of American Inde- 
pendence. Though the main features have long been known, 
yet until recent years there has been no wide-spread recog- 
nition of the true value of French aid. Today the search 
lights of history, as they penetrate the gloom enveloping the 
past, discover many personages whose services, unknown or 
forgotten, were nevertheless essential to the success which in 
the end crowned the united efforts of America and France. 

Among the neglected heroes of the struggle none deserves 
to be restored to popular appreciation more than the man 
who, as Chief of Engineers in the Continental Army, planned 
and directed the defenses which kept that army safe during 
the darkest period of its history, the terrible winter of 1778 
at Valley Forge: Louis Le Begue de Presle Duportail. 

Little is known of the private life of this distinguished 
French officer except that he was born in 1743 in Pithiviers 
en Gatinois, a small town in the neighborhood of Orléans, 
and that he received his education at the military school of 
Meziéres, where he qualified as officer of Engineers at the 
age of eighteen. During the summer of 1776 he was called 
to prepare a new set of rules to be adopted by the Engineer 
Corps. This work was carried out under the eye of the 
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Minister of War, the Comte de Saint Germain. Asa reward 
for his work and because of the alacrity with which he re- 
sponded to the suggestion made to him by the Minister, to go 
to America, Duportail was admitted into the Royal Corps of 
Engineers with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 

It was a great honor that was thus conferred upon this 
officer, for France admitted no one into this Corps, to which 
was given “the precious trust of her fortified places and 
every thing relating to the defense of her frontiers, except 
those whose birth and education [could be considered as] 
pledges of their sentiments and conduct”’. Honor was their 
watchword; that quality which tends to the performance of 
noble deeds without thinking of reward. Duportail in 
America was to show himself worthy of the trust conferred 
upon him; that of maintaining the high standard of his 
Corps. 

It was Benjamin Franklin who, on arriving in Paris De- 
cember 1776, had made known to the Minister the desire of 
Congress for him to “ secure skilled engineers, not exceeding 
four,’ that might serve in the American Army. The 
French Government was more than willing to respond to this 
request if it could be done without arousing the suspicions of 
the British Ambassador who was detailing spies to keep 
watch in all the ports, and who by his ceaseless plaints had 
forced the French Government to prohibit the young Marquis 
de Lafayette to leave France and to order the unloading of 
all the secret aid supply ships of Beaumarchais. Duportail 
was required therefore to proceed with all possible caution. 
He was allowed to choose three companions and the four set 
off secretly from Nantes early in March 1777. It was July be- 
fore they reached Philadelphia, having come from Newburn, 
North Carolina, after reshipping in St. Domingo. On their 
arrival they found Congress in a turmoil and the Army in 
particular seething with unrest. Such a state of things was 
not surprising. It was largely due to the fact that the coun- 
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try had so recently set out on the gigantic experiment of 
creating everything anew. As for the American officers, 
they were brave men but lacked discipline. They knew 
border warfare and felt themselves capable of grappling with 
any problem that offered itself. But the situation had been 
rendered particularly trying because of the arrival in April of 
some thirty volunteer officers from France who had managed 
to slip away unnoticed by the British on the two secret aid 
ships that landed at Portsmouth,. New Hampshire, bringing 
huge cargoes of military supplies. A number of these 
officers were men of merit and ability who expected to be 
given important places in the Continental Army, places which 
had been promised them in France by the American Agent, 
Silas Deane. Only a few of these men spoke English and 
now after waiting three months for Congress to decide their 
fate many of them had become penniless and all were more 
or less dissatisfied. To make matters worse, ten days after 
the arrival of the Royal Engineers, behold arriving at Phila- 
delphia another band of eleven volunteers led by the Marquis 
de Lafayette, several of them commissioned to be made 
Major-generals by Silas Deane before they left France! 
What was to be done? Already the Army was over-stocked 
with officers of superior rank and some of the bravest and 
best of the younger men preferred to resign from their posts 
rather than permit any foreigner, no matter how well trained 
and capable, to take rank above them. Washington became 
alarmed, Congress was annoyed and at the same time dis- 
traught; it looked like insubordination on the part of the 
American officers and as for the Frenchmen left unplaced 
there was danger of offending America’s new-found friend; 
besides there was crying need of trained engineers. 

In this trying emergency the unfailing tact, patience and 
good humor of Duportail saved the situation for himself and 
for his companions. For the time being he was willing to 
yield to the urgent request of Congress, as he saw the cause 
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might thus be better served and the honor of his Corps left 
unimpaired. 

Before leaving France Duportail had asked the American 
Commissioners who signed the contract, that he and his 
companions be given the rank next higher than that they 
enjoyed in the French army. This gave to him the rank of 
Colonel, a very modest demand in comparison with that of 
some of the other officers, especially when it was considered 
that these gentlemen alone of all the volunteers, came with 
full sanction of the King and his Ministers. Indeed the most 
prominent among those demanding high places had come out 
in direct defiance of royal prohibition. This was true of 
Lafayette but especially of one Tronson du Coudray, an 
officer of ability and experience, high in favor with members 
of the Royal household (he had been military preceptor of 
the King’s youngest brother), who had been chosen to super- 
intend the selection of the military stores that were sent as 
secret aid to America that same year of 1777. Because of 
the important services he rendered, Silas Deane, against his 
better judgment, had felt himself compelled to grant du 
Coudray command of both the Artillery and Engineers. 
This was in August 1776, four months before the arrival of 
Franklin; before du Coudray left France he secured the rati- 
fication of his commission from Dr. Franklin as well. This 
sudden elevation seemed to have the strange effect of com- 
pletely changing the character of the man whose behavior 
soon caused an order to be issued by the Government com- 
manding him to give up his new commission and return to 
his garrison at Metz. Instead of complying, du Coudray 
succeeded in evading the order and went out incognito on a 
vessel going to the West Indies where he found means of 
joining his staff at Philadelphia, they having come over as 
before stated in April. At the time of the arrival of the 
Royal Engineers du Coudray was employed by Washington 
in erecting defensive earth works at Coryells Ferry in New 
Jersey some miles north of Trenton. 
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But du Condray had already shown himself a trouble- 
maker in America as well as in France. The majority of 
the members of Congress leaned towards giving the prefer- 
ence to Duportail and companions, since their credentials 
were of a higher order bearing direct sanction of the King. 
They explained to these gentlemen however that if officers of 
such standing showed themselves willing to abide by the 
terms of their treaty and to serve in subordinate ranks, it 
would have the good effect of stilling some of the clamor 
about them. Congress offered at the same time to name 
Duportail Commander of Engineers. He consented to stand 
aside while du Coudray was made Major-General and the 
same rank was conferred on Lafayette and the Baron de 
Kalb. 

For some time Duportail struggled on as best he could but 
Congress soon saw that the situation was untenable because 
of the little respect which a colonel could command in an 
army where so many aspired to be Generals. When things 
were at this pass a curious incident occurred which changed 
the whole aspect of affairs. On the 17th September du 
Coudray had occasion to cross the Schuylkill River on a 
ferry. During the passage his horse became restive and this 
officer, too proud to dismount, attempted to correct the 
animal, when it made a sudden plunge into the river and both 
horse and rider were drowned in spite of every effort of his 
suite to save him. 

Following the loss of their Chief the Volunteers of his 
staff were in a sad predicament, for he had many loyal and 
devoted followers. Congress took the matter in hand and 
offered to pay the expenses back to France of all those who 
preferred to return. A number however had already joined 
the ranks as volunteers and wished to remain, confident that 
in time, by their own merits, they would be given suitable 
places in the,army. The record of these brave young men 
is another story. Just one need be mentioned here for he 
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afterwards came to serve under Duportail, namely our own 
beloved Pierre-Charles |’Enfant, who became an American 
citizen and later won undying fame as the planner of the 
Nation’s Capital. 

The vexed question of the Foreign officers being thus 
settled, there remained no longer any barrier to the proper 
advancement of the members of the Royal Corps of Engin- 
eers. November 17th it was Resolved that Duportail should 
be made Brigadier-general and that each companion should 
be advanced to a grade beyond that for which they had stipu- 
lated in France. Duportail was then sent to General Wash- 
ington whom he joined on the eve of the battle of German- 
town. 

Among the most significant of all the services rendered the 
Continental Army by General Duportail are those that center 
around Valley Forge. As the work of restoring the defenses 
of that historic spot progresses, the name of him who planned 
them becomes more and more prominently known. It was 
those same defenses which shielded the wretched army during 
that terrible winter of 1778. As Spring opened, Washington 
was in daily expectation of an attack by the British, but none 
came. Later, when General Howe returned to England, he 
had to withstand severe criticism for not having driven 
Washington from his entrenchments at Valley Forge before 
evacuating Philadelphia. His excuse was that the place, 
naturally strong, had been so strengthened by “ artificial 
works ” that he did not judge it prudent to attempt an attack 
“during the severe season”’, and later it would have been 
impossible. 

The contribution of Duportail to the safety of the Ameri- 
can army at Valley Forge was not limited to the work of 
defenses, important as that work was. As Brigadier-gen- 
eral he was present at every Council of War called by the 
Commander-in-Chief and gave his opinion in writing along 
with the other generals regarding every matter discussed. 
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We have Washington’s own words as to the value he placed 
upon the counsel given by this trained military specialist, 
which was based upon his grasp of the science of war in 
general and upon his realization of what was possible to do 
with the American army at that particular time and under 
the conditions that then existed. When in 1781, after five 
years of service, Duportail asked Congress to make him 
Major-general before he returned to France on his first fur- 
lough, General Washington wrote as follows, urging the 
appointment: 


. . - Lembrace this opportunity of testifying the sense, which I 
entertain, of his distinguished talents and services. His judg- 
ment in council and well-conducted valor in the field claim the 
highest applause and have secured to him the esteem and con- 
fidence of the army. His plan and conduct of the attacks in the 
late important and successful seige of York, where he com- 
manded the Corps of Engineers, afford brilliant proof of his 
military genius, and set the seal to his reputation; while they 
entitle him to my warmest thanks. 
Given at Head-Quarters, 31st October, 1781. 


Duportail returned to America in 1782 and before leaving 
this country developed under Washington’s orders the plan 
of the Engineering establishment which still exists, so that he 
is recognized in the American army as the Father of that 
branch of the service. France in turn honored him by 
bestowing on him the cross of St. Louis and an annuity of 
twenty-four hundred livres. In 1788 he was made maréchal 
de camp and was sent to Naples where he organized the royal 
troops. Because of his association with Lafayette he was 
offered in 1790 the Ministry of War which he accepted. 

In his tenure of this office he seems to have incurred the 
displeasure of both the Royalists and the Revolutionists. 
He was “‘ condemned by accusation” August 15, 1792, and 
escaped execution by hiding in Paris until he found means 
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of fleeing to America. In 1796 a French emigré and former 
Volunteer in the American Army, the Comte de Pontgibaud, 
came to America to receive the arrears in his pay which he 
saw advertised in Europe. He found a number of his old 
friends living in or near Philadelphia and among them 
Duportail who had bought a little farm near Valley Forge. 
According to Pontgibaud the late Minister of War had 
“learned nothing and forgotten nothing ” by his experiences ; 
his mind seemed wholly absorbed in things of the past and 
his costume was that of a gentleman of the old regime. One 
curious thing brought out in the sketchy and none too ac- 
curate Mémoires of the Comte is that Washington, now 
President, steadfastly refused to see his former Chief of 
Engineers. Pontgibaud states that the Chief Executive’s 
doors were closed against “the Viscomte de Noailles, the 
Bishop of Autun [Talleyrand] and even [against] my friend 
Duportail.” 

Undoubtedly the reason for this coldness was largely due 
to political necessity. With a representative of the present 
Government of France in attendance it would not have been 
suitable to receive the late Minister of an enemy régime. 
However, there must have been a personal reason as well in 
this case. Pontgibaud continues: ‘“ The liberator of his 
country felt deeply for Louis XVI; the King’s portrait hung 
in his room and he often looked at it, but never without tears 
in his eyes.’ What rumors, one wonders, had reached 
Washington regarding the late Minister of War? Perhaps 
the following excerpt from a letter of Gouverneur Morris, 
American Representative during Washington’s first adminis- 
tration to France, may furnish the key. Morris says, writ- 
ing the first of December 1790: 


You know Duportail, the minister of war. He is said to be 
violent in favor of the Revolution. It is more than a year since 
I have seen him, except a short visit of congratulation the other 
day. My judgment, therefore, should have little weight, but I 
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believe he is too much the friend of liberty to approve of the 
constitution. For the rest, as you know, he has that command 
of himself and that simplicity of exterior deportment which 
carry a man as far as his abilities can reach.t 


Duportail remained in America until 1802 although 
Mathias Dumas succeeded in having his name taken off the 
list of emigrés in 1797. It was the call of Napoleon that 
stirred him to action. He embarked at Philadelphia for 
France but died on the passage over. So it was the sea that 
became his place of burial.’ 


1 Francis Wharton, Dip. Cors. of the Rev., Vol. I, p. 406n. 


2 The facts here given of the life of Duportail have been gathered from 
The French in America, Vol. II, by Thomas Balche, Philadelphia, 1895, 
and from La Grande Encyclopédie, and Nouveau Larousse Illustré, with 
a few facts collected from the Reports of the Valley Forge Park Com- 
mission, and from the Journals of Congress, L. of C. edition. F. Wharton, 
in his Dip. Cors. of the Rev., says there is: A curious and rare work 
entitled “Love and Patriotism, or the Extraordinary Adventures of 
M. du Portail, late Major-general,’ etc. A copy of this is in the 
library of the Department of State and another in the Library 
of Congress. It is a stilted romance, purporting to give Du Portail’s 
adventures in Poland, where his title, according to the author, was 
Baron de Lovinski, and whither he went after the American Revo- 
lution. A sub-plot details the adventures of the daughter of Du Portail, 
and also of ‘Pulawski’ who is described as having died at the 
siege of Savannah in 1779, and who appears to have been the father 
of Lodoiska, Du Portail’s wife. The volume was printed in Boston in 
1799, by Samuel Etheridge. Its style is so different from that of 
Du Portail’s other writings to which we have access that (aside from 
the grotesque absurdity of its contents) its genuineness may be doubted. 
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DurporTAIL AND COMPANIONS REACH AMERICA AND ARE 
RECEIVED INTO THE CONTINENTAL ARMY 


Ear_y in 1776 the French Government espoused the definite 
policy of permitting aid to secretly reach America. Using the 
words of the Comte de Vergennes, Foreign Minister of Louis 
XVI, in a personal letter to the Spanish Minister, this was to 
serve them “as stepping stones ” to reach the place where, later, 
an alliance might become possible. In pursuance of this policy 
a million livres were given Caron de Beaumarchais on June roth 
1776 in order to lay the foundations of a commercial house 
which he called RopERIQUE HorTALEZ AND Co. In August of 
the same year Spain added another million to this sum. Hardly 
was the project under way than, opportunely, an American agent 
arrived, sent to Europe by the two Secret Committees of Con- 
gress, that of Commerce and of Secret Correspondence, with 
instructions to buy, on credit if possible, the military equipment 
for an army of twenty-five thousand men and numerous articles 
for the Indian trade. The agent was Silas Deane, merchant 
from Connecticut and recent member of Congress, who had been 
active in all events leading up to the Revolution. 

His first interview with M. de Vergennes was on July 17. 
During the two hours the interview lasted the French Foreign 
Minister satisfied himself that the agent before him was a patriot 
and one whom he could trust. Deane was therefore quickly in- 
troduced to the secret agent of the government, M. de Beaumar- 
chais. The two men set eagerly to work. Supplies were col- 
lected, and a few officers cautiously engaged to go out with them 
to America. Notwithstanding the secrecy enjoined the news 
leaked out. Especially was it impossible to keep the officers 


from whispering about their good fortune to their friends. 
¢ It 
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Soon every one in Paris, on the boulevards and in the coffee 
houses, was talking of nothing else. Immediately there was a 
rush to enlist, so that Beaumarchais and Deane were over- 
whelmed with offers of services, some coming from members of 
the highest nobility. 

The noise thus created caused endless embarrassment to the 
French Government, for the British Ambassador at Paris was 
soon fully informed and, to prevent premature outbreak of hos- 
tilities, the French Government was obliged to disavow every- 
thing belonging to secret aid. As a result, all officers were for- 
bidden to leave the country, the ships of Beaumarchais and 
Deane were publicly unloaded, and for a time the activities of 
Hortalez and Co. were suspended. When the noise had some- 
what died down everything was again resumed but had to be 
carried on in a different and much more secret way. 

In the mean time Benjamin Franklin arrived in Paris, bringing 
a commission for Silas Deane and Arthur Lee to join him in 
securing, at the earliest possible date, an alliance with France. 
He let the French Government know that one of the greatest 
needs of the American army was trained Engineers. The min- 
ister of war was authorized to quietly confer with some officer 
of his choice, vaguely indicating the possibility of serving in 
America. The enthusiastic response of the officer approached, 
Louis Le Begue Duportail, quickly led to further developments. 
Early in January 1777 Duportail was permitted to write to the 
American Commissioners offering his services. 

Duportail’s note, written in the third person, made no de- 
mands regarding pay and set but one condition: the certainty 
beforehand of being employed in America in the rank next 
higher than the one he enjoyed in France. He offered to bring 
with him two officers of lower rank but of “ proved talents and 
knowledge”. In the end he asked for all necessary informa- 
tion and promised to be ready as soon as the Commissioners 
desired them to set out. 

The note, written in French, is as follows: 


Mr. Duportail Capte au Corps du génie avec le grade de 
major des troupes de la marine a l’honneur d’offrir ses ser- 
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vices a Messieurs les deputés des Colonies unies. il ne de- 
mande que la certitude d’etre employé dans un grade super- 
ieur et ne fait aucune Condition pour les appointements. si on 
le desire il amenera avec luy deux officiers du méme Corps 
d’un grade inferieur au sien et qui seront choisis pour leurs 
talents et leur connaissances. Si Messieurs les Deputés vou- 
droient luy indiquer les moyens d’y passer et luy donner sur 
cela tous les renseignements necessaires il se trouvera pret des 
qu’on le desirera. 

Mr Duportail Capne au Corps du genie a l’hotel du Cheval 
Rouge 

A Versailles * 

It is unfortunate that in the correspondence which follows 
we have only the letters of Duportail kept by Franklin. It did 
not occur to him, (either in this case or in many others alas!) 
that his replies should have been made in duplicate. Just one 
slip of paper occurs bearing a few notes in the hand of some 
secretary of Franklin and though undated, undoubtedly belongs 
at this place and must have been jotted down during the first 
interview of Duportail with the Commissioners early in January. 
The notes read: 

I. M. Duportail demands to be at the head of the Corps d’in- 
genieurs in America: and under the orders of the General or 
the Commander in chief in the Place where he may be. 

II. He demands a rank superior to that he enjoys at present 
which is Major in the Marine Infantry. 


III 
He proposes to take two captains of the same profession 


3 The letters in French here given have all been taken from the papers 
of Franklin in the possession of the American Philosophical Society. 
It has not been thought necessary to publish the translation as the contents 
of each is summarized in the connecting paragraphs. The important 
documents which follow later from the pen of Duportail are given in 
the contemporaneous translation preserved in the Washington papers, 
Library of Congress. No later translation could have the same interest 
because these are the very words pondered over by General Washington, 
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with him; to whom should be given in America the rank 
superior 
IV 


That Himself and his friends shall be at liberty to quit the 
service & return to France when they please except in the 
midst of a campaign. 


The gentlemen are willing to give the Chevalier de Portal 
the rank of L. C. & the gentlemen he mentions that of major 
when their names are made known to them, so that they may 
inform themselves of their qualifications which they shall do 
with every necessary precaution. They cannot do so much 
injustice to gentlemen who have been from the beginning in 
the service of the states as to advance strangers suddenly 
above them. 

M. de P————_l 
Proposals. 


The date of the above meeting was probably January 11, fora 
second undated letter naming some “added conditions . . . to 
those we wrote yesterday”’ is later spoken of as the letter 
“written on the 12th”. Fortunately the correspondence from 
this point onward, is dated. 

We may be certain that Duportail immediately conferred with 
the Minister after his interview with Messrs. Franklin and 
Deane, and that it was the Minister who suggested the added 
conditions. At the same time he undoubtedly urged, with in- 
creasing force, the necessity for the greatest caution, all of which 
Duportail passed on in the letter which follows. In it he says: 
“Tt is certain that if my going to America is noised abroad, 
neither I nor any officer of the Corps will be permitted to leave 
France.’ 

In this letter Duportail informs Franklin, undoubtedly with 
the consent of the Minister, of a new set of rules for the En- 
gineer Corps on which he has been working for six months. 
He begs to be allowed to point out that this work proves that he 
“enjoys some consideration” in his Corps. 
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Monsieur 


J’ai Vhonneur de vous envoyer quelques nouvelles condi- 
tions que je desirerois entrer dans notre arrangement avec 
celles que nous avons ecrites hyer. J’en userai de méme s’il 
me vient encore a l’esprit quelque chose d’important qui doive 
estre arreté d’avance entre nous. 

Comme il est juste que vous preniez de votre Coté les in- 
formations necessaires sur ce qui me concerne, je vous prie 
de le faire avec les plus grandes precautions. je suis 
dailleurs assez connu des gens au courant des affaires, etant 
depuis six mois aupres du ministre de la guerre pour travailler 
a une nouvelle ordinance du Corps du genie qui va paroistre, 
et le fait, s’il m’est permis de le dire, vous temoigne, que je 
jouis de quelque Consideration dans mon etat. 

je vous prie instamment, Monsieur, de ne rien montrer, a 
qui que ce soit, d’ecrit de ma main, parcequ’il est sur que, si 
le bruit se repandoit de mon depart pour l’amerique, le min- 
istre ne me laisseroit plus partir de France ny moy ny aucun 
autre officier du Corps. 

J'ai Vhonneur d’etre &c. 


The ‘“‘ added ”’ conditions are to the following effect: 

First, That the American government shall give him a rank 
superior to the one of which he will have the brevet before he 
leaves France. 

Second crossed out. 

Third, Duportail asks for the same favor for M. de Laumoy 
and any other officers who may accompany him to America. 
That is, that they be given ranks next higher than the ones they 
shall hold in the Corps on leaving France. (Already the Min- 
ister had raised the hopes of the officers to be advanced in rank 
as a reward for their ready compliance with his wishes.) 

Fourth, It is to be understood that they shall be free to return 
to France when they wish, though of course not in the midst 
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of a campaign, or of a work commenced. This matter he pre- 
fers shall be left “to the well known sentiments of honor that 
have always been professed by French officers.” The American 
Government, on its side, shall also be free to dismiss them if it 
so desires. 

Fifth, In case of capture by the English or of imprisonment if 
caught on land, Congress shall promise loyally to do its utmost 
to have them exchanged. 

Sixth and Seventh crossed out. 

Eighth, The American Deputies shall take care that they be 
lodged and treated during the voyage as well as possible. 


Below, the officers ask that the deputies inform them what 
will be most needed in the way of clothing, etc. 

Foreseeing the probable dearth of instruments in the army and 
the difficulty of procuring them in America, Duportail proposes 
that he shall be authorized to make the necessary purchases 
before leaving France. 

In the final document it is stipulated : 

The pay of these gentlemen shall be such as is given to officers 
of their rank in the services of the States. 

The gentlemen shall procure and provide for their own pass- 
ages in such Ships and in such Manner as they shall think 
proper, at their own expense. Their pay shall commence on the 
Day of their Departure from France. 

These “conditions” were probably sent January 12th. Not 
receiving an immediate reply from Franklin, Duportail impa- 
tiently begs in a letter written four days later that the earliest 
possible answer be given him since there is no more time than 
is necessary for the preparations for the voyage. The letter is 
as follows: 


Versailles le 16 janvier 1777 
Monsieur 
Comme je ne trouve point a vous proposer d’autres Condi- 
tions principales de notre arrangement que celles exposées 
dans ma derniere lettre du 12, je vous seray obligé de les 
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examiner et m’instruire le plus tot possible du party que vous 
prenez, j’ai absolument besoin de scavoir a quoy m’en tenir 
sur tout cela et d’ailleurs, selon ce que vous m’avez fait 
I'honneur de me dire, je n’aurois pas plus de temps qu'il ne 
m’en faudroit pour me preparer au depart. 


jai ’honneur d’etre &c. 
vous pouvez, Monsieur, si vous le preferez m’ecrire en latin 


a Vhotel du Cheval Rouge 
Rue du vieux versailles 
A Versailles. 


Although Duportail suggests that Franklin send his reply in 
latin, the letter he received was in English. 

Duportail is in distress for he infinitely desires to know what 
is in the letter ; whether or not his conditions have been accepted. 
He has a friend who knows English but unfortunately that 
friend is absent and he knows not where else to turn. To be 
sure Duportail understands a few words himself and though 
obliged to make a guess at the rest he sets resolutely to the task 
of deciphering those cryptic sentences, The result is deeply 
disappointing for he makes out that Franklin will not give him 
in America the rank which he has demanded as a condition of 
going out. All this he writes to Franklin in a letter dated Janu- 
ary 19th. Having decided that the letter contains a refusal, 
Duportail proceeds to justify his request, assuring Franklin that 
no officer of good standing would undertake such a journey and 
act as a subaltern on arriving. He insists that the conditions he 
asks are not unreasonable. The letter ends with a request that 
if he has not properly understood the meaning of the Commis- 
sioners in this regard, he may have a reply either in latin or 
in French telling him that his conditions are acceptable. On the 
other hand if the reverse is true no reply is necessary. In that 
case “ silence will confirm” his fears. Should the correspond- 
ence between them end here he begs that every word he has 
written be destroyed. 


The letter follows: 
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Paris le 19 janvier 1777 
Monsieur 


faute d’entendre suffisament l’anglais et plus encore de le 
lire non imprimé je n’ay pu comprendre la reponse que vous 
m’avez fait l’honneur de m’adresser a versailles. j’esperois 
trouver ici un de mes amis qui y auroit suppléé mais comme 
il est absent je suis obligé d’avoir recours a vous méme. 
Cependant, autant que j’ai pu deviner il me semble que vous 
n’acceptez point mes Conditions et que vous dites ne pouvoir 
me donner le brevet de lieutenant Colonel ny de major. Or 
vous jugez bien, Monsieur, que quand la Cour me donne a 
moy un grade superieur pour m’engager a passer chez vous, 
ce n’est pas apparemment pour que je consente a y servir 
comme subalterne; et assurement vous ne trouverez aucun 
officier du Corps du genie qui ira sur un bon pied sans les 
avantages que je demande. peutetre trouverez vous des gens 
qui se diront ingenieurs, sans l’etre ou qui, n’ayant paru 
qu’un instant chez nous n’aurant pas eu le temps d’etudier nos 
places et en avoir tiré les principes de la fortification. 

Au reste, Monsieur, si j’ai bien compris votre reponse vous 
pouvez vous epargner de me l’ecrire. votre silence la con- 
firmera. si je vous avois mal entendu, alors, ayez la Com- 
plaisance de m’en instruire, en latin, s’il vous plait, ou en 
francais; 

jai Vhonneur d’etre, &c. 

dici a un mois mon adresse est a l’hotel de hollande Rue 
du Coulon. 

Si notre commerce finit icy je vous prie Monsieur, de 
bruler toutes les lettres et ecrits que vous avez de moy. 


It would be interesting to read Franklin’s reply. As this has 
not come to light one can only judge what it was like by the letter 
of January 21st written by Duportail who expresses his annoy- 
ance to think he had understood “ precisely the contrary ”’ from 
what Franklin had intended. He regrets also the lost time but 
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proposes to make up for the delay by hastening every line of 
the preparations of himself and his friends. He assured Frank- 
lin that the character and skill of the men who will accompany 
him are such that “one day you will congratulate yourself for 
having acquired them.” 

The letter is as follows: 


Paris le 21 janvier 1777 
Messieurs 


je suis bien faché d’avoir entendu précisement le contraire 
de ce que vous me faisiéz l’honneur de m’ecrire et que cela 
nous a fait perdre un temps precieux: mais je vais tacher de 
le reparer. je pars ce soir pour versailles afin de scavoir les 
intentions du ministre. car (ainsi que je crois vous l’avoir 
dit) il me parut la derniere fois s’etre un peu refroidi et 
desirer que je suspendisse l’execution de mon projet. je vais 
ecrire aussi a nos Messieurs pour avoir leur derniere resolu- 
tion—apres quoy je vous donneray leurs noms, mais j’ose 
répondre d’avance de leurs talents et (ce qui n’est pas indiffer- 
ent) de leur caractere. assurement vous vous feliciteréz 
quelquejour de les avoir. 

j'ai Vhonneur d’etre &c. 


Four days later Duportail announced with deep satisfaction, 
that permission for the voyage had been obtained. At the same 
time a raise in rank and admission into the royal corps of 
engineers had been granted him. He stated also that advanced 
rank had been given the friends who were to accompany him. 
He writes: 


Paris 25 janvier 1777 
Messieurs 
La Cour me permet d’executer mon projet et de méme en 
faveur de ce voyage et pour me recompenser d’un grand 
travail pour le Corps qui vient d’etre terminé, elle me donne 
le titre de lieutenant Colonel du Corps Royal du genie, comme 
jauray l’honneur de vous le faire voir par le congé que je 
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dois recevoir sous deux ou trois jours. C’est parceque 
j’avois lieu d’esperer cette grace que j’avais mis pour premiere 
condition que le gouvernement americain me donneroit un 
grade superieur a celuy que j’aurois en france au moment 
du depart. ainsi puisque c’est celuy de lieutenant Colonel, 
je demande donc chéz vous le rang de Colonel. Comme j’ai 
obtenu pour Mr. de Laumoy mon premier compagnon de 
voyage, le titre de major, je demande pour luy chéz vous le 
grade de lieutenant Colonel et pour Mt. de Gouvion mon 
second compagnon le grade de major ayant obtenu pour luy 
la Commission de Capitaine. vous trouveréz sur l’etat du 
Corps ces officiers dans les promotions de 1770-71. il ne 
faut pas croire que ces officiers ne servent que depuis ces dates. 
il y a toujours 5 ou six ans d’ecole et d’etudes avant l’epoque 
de la reception. souvent méme on a servi dans d’autres 
Corps. ainsi le plus jeune d’eux a plus de trente ans. 

Si vous avéz d’ailleurs, Messieurs, quelques moyens de 
vous informer d’eux, que ce soit, je vous prie, avec le plus 
grand secret; car la moindre chose qui perceroit dans le public 
nous attireroit une defense de poursuivre notre entreprise. 

je vous seray obligé de me mander sur le champ si vous 
acceptez mes propositions. si je recois votre reponse d'ici 
a six heures du soir, j’iray ce soir méme chez vous pour 
prendre des arrangements plus particuliers sur le voyage. 
vous voudrez bien me dire de quoy il faut principalement se 
munir &c. j’ecriray ensuite a nos Messieurs de se rendre icy 
et sous quinze jours au plus nous serons prets. 

Si vous me mettéz dans le cas d’avoir l’honneur de vous 
voir ce soir je vous prie, Monsieur, de m’en indiquer l’heure 
precise et de prendre des mesures pour que je n’y trouve 
aucune personne etrangere et qu’aucune autre ne survienne. 
Car je ne dois pas etre vu. 

jai Vhonneur d’etre &c. 


A Vhotel d’hollande rue du Coulon 
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The letter ends by urging the importance of absolute secrecy 
and expresses the hope that he may be received that evening by 
the Commissioners in order to complete arrangements for the 
voyage. In the letter which follows, Duportail announces his 
intention to leave Paris and go home for a few days to arrange 
his affairs. He is also very happy to announce that he has 
received the written permission of the King which he will show 
Franklin, so that he may see with his own eyes the truth of 
the ranks which he and his friends now hold in France.* 


The letter says: 
Paris le 26 janvier 1777 
Monsieur 


je m’en vais quelques jours chéz moy a vingt lieues de 
Paris, disposer tout pour mon depart; ainsi passé midy de- 
main, si vous avéz quelques choses a me faire scavoir ecrivéz 
moy, s'il vous plait, a l’adresse que vous trouvérez au bas de 
cette lettre. 

j'ai recu ce matin nos permissions du Roy et je vous les 
montreray pour que vous voyiez par vos yeux et puissiez cer- 


4The approbation of the King, which Duportail wished to show 

Franklin, was conceived in the following terms: 
In the King’s name. 

His Majesty, knowing the need which M. Du Portail, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Corps of Royal Engineers, has to absent himself from 
his corps in order to look after his affairs, and being willing to procure 
him the means to do so, has permitted and does permit him to absent 
himself from the said corps for two years, counting from the first of 
the month of February next, after which time he wills and requires that 
he return to his duties, and that, notwithstanding, he may receive his 
pay in virtue of the present. 

Done at Versailles on the twenty-fifth January, one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-seven. 

Louis 
St. Germain 

Messrs. de la Radiere and de Laumoy have a similar leave with the 
title of Major, and M. de Gouvion with that of Captain. Archives des 
Affaires Etrangéres, Etats Unis, Vol. IV, no. 73, fo. 211. Stevens’ 
Facsimiles no. 1936. Translation by Stevens. 
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tifier la verité des titres que nous prenons. je vous prie meme, 
si vous vous occupez a dresser nos Conventions [ ? J] de 
faire mention de notre qualité icy parceque cela justifiera 
d’autant la concession que vous nous feréz an nom de votre 
governement des grades convenus. 

je vais tout disposer pour etre pret a partir sous quinze 
jours au plus. 

j'ai Vhonneur d’ étre etc. 

des que Mr. de Gouvion sera a paris il vous ira voir 

a pithiviers en gatinois 


In the next letter Duportail announces a visit from his fellow 
officers for seven o’clock that evening and begs that no one else 
be admitted. They hope to present themselves at Nantes or at 
Bordeaux by the 15th of February. He again begs that the 
best treatment possible be accorded them on the voyage. 


pithiviers le ter fevrier 1777 
Monsieur 


Mr. de Laumoy un de mes compagnons de voyage desirant 
avoir l’honneur de vous voir se presentera chéz vous lundi 3, 
a sept heures du soir. je vous prie de bien vouloir donner 
des ordres pour qu’il soit recu et que personne d’ailleurs ne 
se trouve chéz vous, ainsi que nous en sommes convenus pour 
moy meme. Cet officier vous dira que nous esperons pouvoir 
etre vers le quinze de ce mois-cy a nantes ou a bordeaux selon 
qu’il faudra s’embarquer a l’un ou l’autre port. mais j’ose 
surtout vous recommander de prendre le moyen qui nous 
expose le moins a de mauvais traitement. 

j'ai Vhonneur d’ étre etc. 


Duportail 


Je compte estre mercredy au soir a paris.toujours a Vhotel 
dhollande rue du Coulon. 


February 9th Duportail was back in Paris. He wrote asking 
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to be received at 7 o’clock that evening. The note is addressed 
to Mr. Franklin at the hotel d Hambourg. 
The note reads: 


paris le 7 fevrier 1777 
Monsieur 


je desirerois avoir ’honneur de vous voir pour arreter 
quelques choses au sujet de notre depart. je vous seray 
obligé de me recevoir aujourd’hui a sept heurs du soir. 

jai Vhonneur d’ étre etc. 

Duportail. 
Endorsed; A Monsieur 
Monsieur francklin a l’hotel d’hambourg rue jacob 
a paris 


The question of passage was evidently discussed at this meet- 
ing. Duportail writes next day stating that they had decided, 
after all, to take passage from Nantes. He again speaks of 
the instruments which he desires to purchase before leaving. 
They will cost about fifteen louis and will belong to the state. 

He asks that the contract be made ready for them to sign and 
begs Franklin to insert the titles which each now holds in France. 
The letter ends with a word of warning that no one may know 
of their departure for America. 


Paris le 8 fevrier 1777 
Monsieur 


toutes reflections faites, je crois que les vaisseaux de 
nantes nous offrent plus de sureté et de Commodité pour 
notre passage que le pacquebot. ainsi je choisis le premier 
moyen a moins que vous ne me faites des observations con- 
traires auquel cas je vous prierai de vouloir bien m’en faire 
part. 

jai eu l’honneur de vous parler de quelques instruments 
necessaires a notre profession. Cela consisteroit en trois 
boussoles, et.trois alidades de planchettes, c’est l’affaire d’une 
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quinzaine de louis il seroit 4 propos que vous les fissiez ach- 
eter ou si vous le desirez je les acheteray et vous m’en rem- 
bourseréz la montant. les instruments appartiendront a 
letat. 

si vous vouléz, Monsieur, lundy soir je me rendray chéz 
vous nous signerons les Conditions de notre arrangement. 
si vous prenéz la peine de les dresser d’avance, je vous prie 
d’y inserer notre titre en france et de laisser a la suite de nos 
noms veritables la place d’un autre nom que nous prendrons. 

j'ai appris aujourd’hui qu’un off. du Corps a qui la Cour 
vient de donner la retraite doit vous offrir ses services. 
quelque party que vous preniéz a son egard je vous prie in- 
stamment de ne luy rien apprendre de notre depart. 


The contract between Duportail and his companions with the 
American Commissioners was signed February 17,1777. They 
had hoped to sail on one of Beaumarchais’ ships but four of 
them got away before February 15th and none was ready after 
that date until the end of April. After the first of February it 
was not considered safe to risk making direct for the Continent 
owing to the danger of capture by the British who were watching 
at all the ports. The Seine, third of Beaumarchais’ ships to set 
sail and the last to attempt to land its cargo on the shores of 
North America and the only one lost, was captured by the British 
and its cargo confiscated. Duportail wrote Franklin: 


Nantes March 6 1777 

We have found no vessel here which goes directly to your 
Colonies and we have been obliged to embark in one which 
goes to Cape St. Domingo from whence every one assures 
us that it is very easy to pass to Philadelphia. We are how- 
ever very sorry to make such a detour. I fear we may not 
arrive until after the campaign is begun, if it really does 
@pen as soon as some people pretend. Since we propose to 
freight at our own expense some little vessel to take us from 
St. Domingo to Philadelphia and as storms or the fear of 
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the English may force us to disembark a little further down 
than Pennsylvania, I would desire that the Congress should 
inform the governors of those parts of our arrival, in order 
that we might be received without difficulty and might get 
ourselves recognized otherwise than by our papers which 
certain circumstances may compel us to throw into the sea 
in the passage from St. Domingo. 

I bear here the name of Derford, M. de la Radiére that of 
Baillard, M. de Laumoy that of Le Thur and M. de Gouvion 
that of Otry. We shall keep them for greater safety until 
in your country, and even in your country if the thing appears 
to me advantageous.” 


The next letter of the series was written from the West Indies. 
Duportail says: 


Au cap St. Dominique, le 15 May 1777 
Monsieur 


I] nous est arrive icy la meme chose qu’a Nantes; [ ] 
bien loin qu’une multitude de vaisseaux nous ayent offert le 
passage pour aller a notre Destination, nous n’en avons pas 
trouvé un seul, et nous étions dans le plus grand embarras. 
Mr. Carabas® a bien voulu nous en tirer, persuadé que 
c’était remplir vos vues que de seconder notre impatience; il 
a fait equiper un petit batiment qui ne sera chargé que de 
denrées et ne contiendra rien qui puisse nous rendre suspects 
et nous faire arreter. Nous partons aprés demain, bien re- 
devables apparemment a Mr. Carabas pour le celerité qu’il a 
apporté dans cette expedition, et si vous daignéz mettre 


5 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Etats Unis, Vol. II, no. 66, fo. 119. 
Stevens’ Facsimiles 652. Translation as there given. 

Wharton in his Dip. Cors. of the Rev. gives the date of the contract 
as signed by all but La Radiere as Feb. 13, 1777. La Radiere signed 
the 17th not having secured his leave of absence before that date. 


6 M. de Carabas, agent of Roderigue Hortalez and Co. at St. Domingo, 
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quelque prix aux services que nous pouvons rendre a votre 
pays, jose dire que vous luy avéz aussi quelque obligation. 

Malheureusement nous sommes forcés de laisser ici un de 
nos Messieurs qui a éte saisi par la maladie du pays. J’ai 
cru la saison trop avancée pour retarder notre depart d’un 
seul jour. Mr. Carabas a bien voulu me promettre de luy 
procurer les moyens de nous rejoindre des que sa santé le 
luy permettra. 


J’ai 'honneur d’etre, Monsieur votre tres humble et tres 
obéissant 


serviteur 
Le Chr Derford 


Dr. Burnett in volume II, LETTERS oF MEMBERS OF THE CON- 
TINENTAL CONGRESS: says p. 389n, . . . these officers, accom- 
panied by a lieutenant and two sargeants landed in New River. 
North Carolina, June 3, and proceeded to Newburn where they 
obtained assistance from Gov. Caswell to pursue their journey 
to Philadelphia. (See letters in N.C. State Recs. XI, 486, 
492-495 Duportail to Gov. Caswell etc.) 

The next official notice regarding these men occurs in the 
Journals of Congress, in an entry for July 5, 1777, which is 
as follows: 


Orderedy = 

. . that another warrant be drawn by the president on 
the auditor general, in favour of Richard Ellis, for 700 
dollars, being in full of a bill drawn by his Excellency Gov- 
ernor Casswell, of North Carolina in part of the expenses 
of horses, carriages and other necessaries furnished Colonel 
Derford and five other French gentlemen of his party on 
their journey from thence to Philadelphia, to be charged 
to the said Governor. ... 


When Duportail and his companions reached Philadelphia 
they found the city in a turmoil and crowded with French volun- 
teer officers clamoring to be received into the American Army. 
Most of them had come over in Beaumarchais’ ships, the 
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Amplutrite and the Mercury, that had arrived at Portsmouth. 
New Hampshire, the one in April and the other in March. 
Tronson du Coudray had come out alone on a French ship bound 
for one of the French West Indian ports. As soon as he 
arrived in Philadelphia he presented himself before Congress 
and was received June 2, 1777. The officers of his staff soon 
gathered round him, to whom other volunteers who had come 
over independently, joined themselves. As few of them spoke 
any thing but French and as all had suffered great hardships 
before the arrival of du Coudray, and as Congress itself was 
torn by factions and not at all inclined to grant the commissions 
sought by the volunteers, the situation presented great difficulties 
from every point of view. 

In the mean time Duportail and his companions arrived. 
Their credentials were received by Congress July 5th, as before 
shown. ‘To the confusion and dismay of both Congress and 
the French officers who were asking for commissions, behold 
on July 27th there arrived unannounced, Lafayette and his 
eleven volunteers, all expecting to be immediately received into 
the American army: When they appeared before the house 
where Congress was sitting a member who spoke French re- 
ceived the visitors in the street, without even asking them to 
step inside! ‘The situation was rendered almost tragic by the 
fact that Lafayette and his men had met with distressing re- 
verses and endured great hardships in making the trip overland 
from Charlestown, South Carolina. But Congress itself was 
distraught and knew not what to do. Here were men, asking 
to be made major generals, when Congress had only asked the 
French Government for a few engineers. Duportail with his 
companions fulfilled the needs of the army in this regard; these 
gentlemen had come with the express consent of the French 
Government and their demands were altogether modest. Three 
days after they had presented themselves before Congress the 
following action was taken: 


July 8th 1777 Resolved 


That the treaty made by our commissioners in France, 
on the 13 day of February last, be confirmed as far as it 
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respects the Chevalier du Portail, Mons. de la Radiére, and 
Mons, de Gouvion; the first to be a Colonel, the second to 
be a lieutenant colonel and the third a major of engineers. 
[A similar resolution was passed in Congress October 2, 
*77, in relation to M. de Laumoy who had regained his 
health and joined his companions in the states. ] 


The very same day (July 8) without knowing what action had 
been taken, Duportail wrote a letter of protest to Congress in 
view of the high rank which it was said, that body was about 
to give to du Coudray and some others who held subordinate 
posts in the French army. The letter speaks for itself. It is 
as follows: 


(Endorsed—To the Honorable continental Congress ) 


Our greatest desire is to render ourselves useful to the 
United States of America; We have been sent for that pur- 
pose; and we are heartily inclined to do it; but it would be 
very much against us to accept any employ that would hurt 
the rank we had in france, as well as our corps which enjoys 
generally in Europe the greatest consideration, and for the 
above reason our said Corps would disapprove our conduct if 
we were to accept-conditions inferior to those which have 
been granted to other french officers. I then respectfully 
beseech the honorable Members to give their attention to the 
observations which I made and joined from the beginning 
of our Treaty,’ and certainly you will find them right. I beg 
the favor of the honorable Congress to be promoted to the 
rank of Brigadier General, that of Colonel for Mr. De 
Baillard [M. de la Radiére], that of Lieutenant-colonel for 
M. Otry [Gouvion]. Our commissions will take date from 
the day you will think proper to appoint. We beg leave to 
observe to you that as Engineers we do not belong to any 
Regiment, consequently we cannot hurt the rank of any 


7 Several memoirs and letters from Duportail to Congress, noted as 
having been read, are not today to be found among the Papers of Congress. 
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officer in the army, and it is most certainly quite indifferent 
to them what rank the honorable Congress will be pleased to 
grant us. 
Le, Chr: Dertord. 
[ Duportail ] 
Philadelphia, July 8th 1777 ° 


Although Congress by a resolution passed July 17th, refused 
to grant the prayer of Duportail and his companions, yet, con- 
scious of the superior training and discipline of these men over 
all others employed in the capacity of engineers by the Continen- 
tal Army it was Resolved five days later 


That the Chevalier du Portail, now colonel of engineers, 
take rank and command of all engineers heretofore ap- 
pointed. 


On the 24th of July 1777 they were sent to Washington with 
a letter of introduction from James Lovell, member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Applications. It was a gossipy letter long 
drawn out and it discoursed freely on the contentions in and 
about Congress regarding the different volunteers waiting to be 
admitted into the Army. What follows relates to Duportail 
and his companion. Mr. Lovell says: 


. . . These men coming out with the good wishes of the 
french Ministry,—being of undoubted rank and ability in 
their profession, find themselves in the dilemma of being 
the first examples of our new reforming Spirit, or else of 
going home during a campaign which their high sense of 
honor will not allow. 


But though the Chevalier du Portail was not made a 
Brigadier yet it appears too gross to expose him to be di- 
rected in his peculiar line by such as will readily acknowl- 
edge his pretentions by regular education and discipline to 
be greatly superior to their own. His commission prevents 
this and enables him so to distribute in work the others who 
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came with him, as to prevent them, who have been within a 
few months as long in service as himself, from being inter- 
fered with by such as never belonged to the Royal Corps of 
Engineers in France, or perhaps but a short time in any 
other. 


July 29th Duportail and his companions presented themselves 
with the above letter before Washington at his headquarters on 
the Jersey side of the Delaware. Du Coudray being already 
engaged in throwing up defenses there, the Commander in Chief 
sent back the French engineers with the following letter to 
General Gates at Philadelphia: 


Coryells Ferry, 29th July 1777 

Sit 

The Bearer Monsieur Portail is appointed by Congress 
Col. of Engineers and is recommended as a man of abilities 
in his profession. As there is no occasion for him here at 
present, I have desired him and the gentleman who accom- 
panies him, who is also of the corps of Engineers, to return 
to Philad. He may assist you and Genl. Mifflin in reviewing 
the grounds on the west side of Delaware, and fixing upon 
proper places to form Encampments or throw up Works 
should the Enemy make their approaches on that side. As 
Monsr. DuCoudray seems to have undertaken the fortifica- 
tions upon the Jersey side I would not wish Monsr. Portail 
to interfere in that quarter because I perceive there is a Jeal- 
ousy between them, and setting them to work together would 
only create confusion and widen the Breach. 


I am etc. 
G. W. 
Genl. Gates. 


During the remainder of the summer Duportail and his men 
worked along at any odd jobs that were given.them. ‘The first 
order delivered by the Commander in Chief to “ Colonel” 
Portail, was written three days before du Coudray was acci- 
dentally drowned in the Schuylkill river. The order reads: 
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Headquarters (near Germantown) Sunday 
Morning 
14th September 1777 

Sir 

Upon receipt of this you with your Officers will repair to 
Major General Armstrong & take his orders about throwing 
up some small Works along the Schuylkill which must be 
such as can be most speedily executed. 


Copy Wirse ke: 
Ge Ws 

Colo. Portail 

Duportail and his companions were not long in finding that 
under the circumstances no progress could be made; so they 
seriously considered returning to France the coming January. 
In the mean time Duportail determined upon one more attempt 
to induce Congress to improve their situation. To this end he 
sent the following memorial, which was read in Congress 
November 13th. In it he says: 


[ Not endorsed but evidently sent to the President 
of Congress | 

hak by 

When we entered the Service of the United States, we pub- 
licly declared to the honorable Congress that we would 
Serve during this campaign only in the Stations of colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel and major. I will not mention the reasons 
which are to be found in the memorial i directed to Congress 
at our arrival and of which memorial your Excellency got 
information (as i have heard from one of the members of 
Congress). I will only say that the Congress found our 
reasons well grounded; but wished that we might, for the 
present, remain satisfied with our commissions, to give an 
example and in order to stop the pretensions and Claims of 
the french officers and other foreigners. We were told that 
it was intended that the different grades should be considered 
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and regarded as on a level with the commissions in the Euro- 
pean armies, and to accustom to consider them in the same 
light, but in the mean time we were promised that we should 
not remain long with the commissions we then accepted and 
that the Congress only wanted to have an opportunity of 
saying that a It-colonel in the royal corps of french Engineers 
had been satisfied in this army with the rank of colonel, a 
major in said corps with the rank of It-colonel, a captain with 
that of a major. 

As this Scheme of government seemed to us very sound 
and judicious, and that we wished from the very beginning 
to be useful we consented to serve with our present com- 
missions, but as we are to pay a proper attention to our rank 
and to the corps we belong to in france, as it must not be 
said against us that, when the french Engineers are usually 
preferred in foreign Courts, we have been here worse used 
than the other french officers, we declared to the honorable 
Congress that we would serve during this campaign only, 
with our actual rank. 

Now as the campaign is drawing to its end, and supposing 
that, contrary to our wishes, we should be induced to leave 
this continent, as we have hardly time enough left to reach 
france towards next January (which is the time appointed 
for appearing at our corps if we do not continue the service 
here), I have the honor to present your Excellency with the 
present petition, Demanding for me the rank of Brigadier- 
general, for Mr. de la Radiére of Colonel, for Mr. de Gouvion 
the rank of Lt-Colonel. 

Intreating your Excellency to convey our demand to the 
honorable Congress. I could undoubtedly apply directly to 
Congress since i ask only the accomplishing of the promises 
made to me; but i own that the ranks we call for would flatter 
us infinitely more if they were granted to us by the recom- 
mendation of Your Excellency. the motives i have already 
mentioned only concern ourselves. but i could add several 
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relating to the Service. In all the european armies the Chief 
Engineer is almost always a general officer. More over the 
Chief Engineer who has a most essential department should 
have a certain weight and be regarded in the army, as he is 
continually in the case of consulting general officers he ought 
to be upon an equal footing with them, or else being obliged 
to submit to their opinion or shy of defending his own, his 
Zeal Cools by degrees; he withdraws, and soon becomes an 
useless member in the army. 

the execution of the different works requires that the chief 
Engineer should have a respectable rank in the army, i must 
add that it is more necessary in this country than elsewhere. 
have i not seen the colonels of the army and even the militia 
colonels refusing to follow my directions about the works. 
they have been accustomed to say that they are colonels as 
much as i and had no orders to receive from me; accordingly 
each worked as he thought proper. 

As it is not just that we should lead a more disagreeable 
life than the last officer of the army, i will beg leave from his 
Excellency to add a few reasons more. the rank of 
colonel unless with the command of a regiment is very little 
respected, because it is given to a vast many people who are 
not in the military line. We suffer very much from this 
defect in the establishment and indeed very little regard is 
paid us in the army. if we take up quarters we have to 
contend for them; the soldiers even offer to take them from 
us and we have often been forced to drive them out. if we 
pass before the line, the soldiers who do not love the french, 
and even some ill-bred officers give us bad language, our 
servants are insulted, our wagoners are chased from every 
place, and when they mention the names and ranks of their 
masters, they are laught at; thus on public service and in 
private life we meet with anxieties and mortifications which 
we can bear no longer. the rank of general officer which i 
call for will immediately put a stop to those inconveniences, 
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as it is respected here it will give our corps the becoming 
weight and regard so as to make us take a liking to our func- 
tions and to give us the means to fulfill them in the most 
useful manner for the Service of the United States. 


I am, with great respect of your excellency 
most humble and obedient servant 
Le Chr. Duportail.”° 


Congress was not slow to act. November 17th it was 


Resolved, 

That the Chevalier du Portail be appointed to the rank 
of brigadier general, Monsr. de Lemoy and Monsr. de la 
Radiére to that of colonel, and Monsr. Gouvion to that of 
lieutenant colonel in the army of the United States; the 
said gentlemen to be employed as heretofore in the capacity 
of engineers. 


This was the turning point in the fortunes of these men. 
Given a rank that commanded respect, the French Engineers 
were soon indispensable to the Commander in Chief. From 
henceforth they took a leading part in every phase of the 
struggle and continued indispensable to the American army to 
the end of the war. 


10 P. of C. C., no. 41, Vol. VIII, ff. 9-10. In English translation signed 
by Duportail. 


CHAPTER II 


DUPORTAIL AT VALLEY FORGE 


Duportail’s rise in rank rendered his position entirely satis- 
factory. As brigadier-general his orders would command 
respect ; moreover he would have a voice in every council of war 
held when he was at camp. In this latter capacity he was to 
render the cause of American independence very exceptional 
services equal in importance to those of providing for the safety 
of the Continental army during the winter of 1778. The buoy- 
ancy of the American generals and their desire to strike some 
decisive blow that would give to Washington’s army the same 
éclat that accrued to that of the North after Saratoga, would 
have been more difficult to resist had Washington not had with 
him a trained military specialist who knew how to put facts into 
overwhelmingly convincing language. 

When Duportail joined the army at Whitemarsh after the 
repulse at Germantown the future of the United States was 
trembling in the balance. Winter was at hand; the terrible 
winter of 1778. The army was already suffering from lack of 
clothing, lack of food, lack of hospital accommodations, lack of 
facilities of transportation. In contrast to the army of the 
North victorious over Burgoyne, the Continental army from 
Brandywine to Germantown had had a series of half-victories 
which by comparison seemed like defeats. The heroic defence 
of the Delaware had been forced likewise to yield and the last 
fort was evacuated on the 20th October. This gave the British 
undisputed possession of Philadelphia, from which city Congress 
had fled more than a month earlier. 

The first council of war which General Duportail attended 
was called November 24, 1777, while the army was at White- 
marsh. The Commander-in-Chief presented to the assembled 
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Generals the state of affairs. The question discussed was: 
“What measures had best be pursued in the present emer- 
gency?” Before dispersing, every officer was asked to send in 
writing his opinion regarding “ the expediency of an attack upon 
Philadelphia”. When compared afterwards it was found that 
eleven were against making the attack “and only four, Stirling, 
Wayne, Scott and Woodford, in favor ”.14 

The memorial of Duportail, from its first line, announced the 
master mind that grasps a situation as a whole without losing its 
sense of proportion and the necessary harmony between the 
parts. This quality stands out more clearly when the memorial 
is compared with those of other council members. Washington 
must have been struck at once with the difference which was 
maintained throughout the war. It was not simply that 
Duportail was a trained officer; there were other European 
officers of note at the councils held at Valley Forge; Baron de 
Kalb, Lafayette and later von Steuben; but it was only of 
Duportail that Washington wrote: 


I have a high opinion of his merit and abilities, and esteem 
him not only well acquainted with the particular branch he 
professes, but a man of sound judgment and real knowledge 
in military science in general. . . .” 


In making such a statement there was no thought of dispar- 
agement towards his own officers. He knew and valued the 
sterling qualities in all, but he was not unaware of their defi- 
ciencies. On June 17, 1776 he had written regarding one of 
them: 


. . . his wants are common to us all; the want of experi- 
ence to move upon a larger scale; for the limited and con- 
tracted knowledge which any of us has in Military Matters 
stands in very little stead; and is greatly over-balanced by 
sound judgment, and some knowledge of men and Books, 
especially when accompanied with an enterprising spirit. 


11 W. S. Baker, Itinerary of General Washington, p. 106. 
12 See infra Letter of Nov. 16, 1778, to Pres. of Cong. 
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Duportail’s first memorial is as follows: 


To attack the Enemy in their Lines appears to me a diffi- 
cult and dangerous Project. It has especially this very con- 
siderable Inconvenience, the exposing our Army in case it 
does not succeed, to a total Defeat. This is easily demon- 
strated—one of the principal means proposed, is to throw 
two thousand men in the rear of the Enemy—if we do not 
succeed, these are so many men absolutely lost—as to the 
main body of the Army which is to attack in front, it must 
pass through the intervals left in the Abattis and Redoubts, 
which they say, form very narrow Passages—if after pene- 
trating we should be repulsed, can Troops in disorder return 
easily by the Passages through which they were introduced? 
Will it not be very easy for the English to cut off their Re- 
treat — Our whole Army then may be destroyed or made 
prisoners—Now does it become this Army which is the prin- 
cipal one, to run such Risques—does it become it to stake 
the fate of America upon a single Action? 1 think not—for 
my part I never would place this Army in a Situation where 
its Rear was not perfectly free—much less where it will be 
inclosed on all sides without means of Retreat—to justify 
such an Enterprise the Success must be almost certain—to 
judge of this we have only to take a view of the dispositions 
which must be made for this attack. This view will render 
the Difficulties evident — first two thousand men are to be 
introduced by a River of which the Enemy are wholly Mas- 
ters —if we embark them near the Enemy the noise may 
alarm them—if at a distance, the cold which they will un- 
dergo, will render the use of their arms exceedingly difficult 
in the morning — besides can we flatter ourselves that the 
River Side is unguarded—let us reflect that a single man is 
sufficient to make this Project miscarry and cause us the loss 
of two thousand men. 

As to the Attack in front—these are nearly the Disposi- 
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tions which would be followed—we should march upon so 
many Columns as there are Roads leading to the Enemy— 
Upon our arrival in their presence, each Commanding officer 
of a Column, according to the size of the works before him, 
and the number of men which he judges are contained in 
them, divides his troops into two parts, one of which sur- 
rounds his works and attacks them vigorously while the other 
marches boldly through the Intervals and falls upon the 
Troops in the Rear. But every one sees how much harmony 
is required in all these dispositions—how much presence of 
mind in the Superior officers, — how much firmness in the 
Troops who have to execute all their manoeuvers under the 
fire of an Enemy who are in a great measure covered. 

If the Enemy Works are not inclosed, the Enterprise 
would be much less dangerous—if they are, the Enterprise 
is too hardy. 

His Excellency, I think, desired us to say a word respect- 
ing the operations in Jersey—in general it seems to me that 
we can do nothing better than to endeavor to attack the 
Enemy’s Force there with superior numbers—but there is a 
very important observation to be made, which is that we 
should not weaken ourselves too much here, for we are to 
consider that the Enemy may recoup their Troops in one 
night and attack us by daybreak with their whole force. 


THE CHEVALIER Du PorTAIL 


P.S. If however an attack be determined upon, the 
Enemy Works should be more particularly reconnoitred."* 


Duportail’s suggestion must have been acted upon. 
Col. John Laurens, in a letter to his father, then President 
of Congress, wrote on November 26th: 


13 Contemporary translation by John Lawrens. The original in French 
is signed Le Chr. du portail—[Ep.] 
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Our Commander-in-chief wishing ardently to gratify the 
public expectation by making an attack upon the enemy— 
yet preferring at the same time a loss of popularity to 
engaging in an enterprise which he could not justify ... 
went yesterday, [November 25] to view the works... 
we saw redouts of a very respectable profile, faced with 
planks, formidably fraised, and the intervals between them 
closed with an abattis unusually strong. General Duportail 
declared that in such works with five thousand men he 
would bid defiance to any force that should be brought 
against him.1* 


For the present all thought of attacking the enemy was given 
up. The next vital question which posed itself was: “ What 
location should be chosen in which to set up winter quarters?” 
A Council was called November 30th. Many places were 
suggested and their various claims to acceptance discussed. 
They ranged from Wilmington on the Delaware, positions back 
of Chester and Darby, to Lancaster and Reading, the latter 
places being much farther removed from the enemy lines. 
Again the Commander-in-Chief requested that the opinions of 
the officers be given in writing. Duportail responded as 
follows: 


By taking Winter Quarters from Lancaster to Reading 
we abandon to the Enemy Jersey and all the Country adja- 
cent to Darby, Chester and Wilmington, one of the richest 
Tracts in this part of the Continent — By establishing them 
at Wilmington we cover the Country, and do not so com- 
pletely abandon that part of it which is before Philadelphia, 
nor even Jersey because our proximity to the Enemy and the 
ease with which we could throw ourselves upon the rear of 
their lines in case the Schuylkill should be frozen, will keep 
them in respect, and put it out of their power to send con- 
siderable detachments on the other side of the Delaware from 
the fear of weakening themselves too much. . . . The posi- 


14W. S. Baker, The Itinerary of General Washington, p. 106. 
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tion then of Wilmington answers the end of making very 
difficult the subsistence of Genl. Howe. . . . This position 
further deprives him of the means of recruiting in the Coun- 
try, — extending himself in it, adding to the number of his 
Partisans, in a word, gaining the Country — It has besides 
the advantage of rendering his communication with his fleet 
difficult, . . . I should not omit mentioning . . . should 
War be declared between France and England, and Genl. 
Howe, from a dread of finding himself blocked up in the 
Spring by a French Fleet, should wish to quit Philadelphia, 
we shall be within distance at Wilmington for hindering his 
embarcation. . 

This Position [of Wilmington] then unites great Military 


Advantages—but . . . to ask whether it is eligible is to ask 
whether we should expose ourselves to an Action, and per- 
haps more than one— ... at present... if we should gain 


an advantage we should be unable to pursue it— if we ex- 
perience a check we run the risque of seeing our army dissi- 
pated in the rude marches consequent on a defeat. Consis- 
tently with the plan which we ought to form of putting our 
army in good condition this winter and preparing it for a 
good Campaign we ought not to have its Repose preceeded 
by a Defeat. 

As to the other points to be considered in this Question, 
whether Wilmington or Lancaster will be the most proper 
situation for furnishing the Army with every necessary, I 
cannot decide, being ignorant of the Country, but it appears 
to me in general that this point deserves our most serious 
attention — it is much better to lose Soldiers in Combats 
with the Enemy to whom we cause a loss at the same time— 
than to lose them by Disorders or Desertion arising from 
their Misery. Misery destroys part of an Army and leaves 
the other without Vigour, without Courage and without 
good will—we should find ourselves then in the Spring with 
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a Body of an Army incapable of anything, and consequently 
have no right to expect a successful campaign. 


Sign’d Du PorratL.*° 
December Ist, 1777. 


December 3, 1777 Washington sent out a circular letter to his 
General officers as follows: 


WHITEMARSH 
Sir; 

I wish to recall your attention to the important matter 
recommended to your consideration sometime ago—namely 
the advisability of a Winter’s Campaign, and practicability 
of an attack upon Philadelphia with the aid of a consider- 
able body of Militia, to be assembled at an appointed time 
and place — Particular reasons urge me to request your 
Sentiments on this matter by the morning, and I shall expect 
to receive them in writing accordingly by that time. 


Lawm-Sir 
Yr. Most Obed. Ser. 
G. W. 


The paper sent in by General Duportail is remarkable for the 
clear light it throws upon what had happened in the recent en- 
counter at Germantown. Ina later memorial he emphasizes the 
same point. ‘“ Your Excellency”, he says, “in that instance, 
really conquered General Howe, but his troops conquered 
yours.” The lesson was, “ Patience, and train your army before 
you attempt deliberately to attack seasoned troops.” Duportail 
and the Ministry in France, felt the same way. Each realized 
that in General Washington the Americans possessed not only 
a military genius but a man of such character that he could 


15 In the original French the name is signed by the writer: Duportail. 
Contemporary translation by John Lawrens. The omissions indicated 
relate to conditions that might have arisen, but which did not materialize. 


[Ed.] ‘ 
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endure apparent defeat with equanimity and that his foundation 
principles were such that he could be relied upon to lead the 
army through all difficulties, on to final success. 


Duportail says in his memorial: 


3d December 1777 

Sir 

I have examined anew with all the attention of which I 
am capable, the Project of attacking the English and it still 
appears to me too dangerous, — the great body of Militia 
with which we might be reinforced for this purpose does not 
give me any additional hope of succeeding — it is not the 
number of troops which is of importance in this case, but it 
is the quality, or rather, their nature and manner of fighting. 
The Troops wanted are such as are capable of attacking with 
the greatest vivacity, the greatest firmness—Troops that are 
not astonished at suffering a considerable loss at the first 
onset, without causing any to the Enemy—for this must be 
the case in an attack of Intrenchments—although when the 
Works are carried the Chance turns and the loss is on the 
side of the intrenched. — now, are the Militia or even our 
Continentals capable of undergoing this trial, in which the 
best Troops in the world cannot always support them- 
selves — I am very sorry, in giving the motives for my 
opinion to be obliged to speak so unfavorably of our Army— 
But the Battle of German Town ought to be a Lesson to 
us—if our Army had proceeded with vigour on that occa- 
sion, would not the English have been completely defeated— 
The Disposition was excellent—Your Excellency in that in- 
stance really conquered General Howe, but his troops con- 
quered yours —if then notwithstanding the advantage of a 
complete Surprise, notwithstanding the advantages of ground 
we were repulsed—what would happen before a Line of 
Redoubts well disposed in all appearance, and the Intervals 
of which are closed with Abbatis. 
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There is, however, a case in which I think we might 
attack the Enemy with Success — I mean if the Schuylkill 
should be sufficiently frozen below their left to admit of our 
throwing our greatest Force on their Rear at the same time 
that we should make an attack in front. Gentlemen ac- 
quainted with the Country must decide this point—if indeed 
the Schuylkill is sufficiently frozen every year to afford a 
passage for Columns of Troops with Artillery—my opinion 
is fixed—I think the Army ought to be marched to the other 
side of Schuylkill, to be reinforced with all the militia that 
can be collected, while we wait for the favorable moment. 

I would go more minutely into the Subject, if Your Ex- 
cellency did not order me to send my Answer this morn- 
ing — I did not receive Your Excellency’s letter until half 
after twelve and it is now half after one.*® 


Iam with great Respect 
Sir 
Signed LE CHEvAL. Du PorTAIL. 


While the army was waiting at Whitemarsh uncertain regard- 
ing the movements of the British, Duportail was sent out to 
reconnoitre the positions, possible of fortification, in the vicinity 
of Chester and Darby. Two pencil sketches from his hand 
(undated, but undoubtedly belonging to this period) with 
explanations, are in the Washington Papers in the Library of 
Congress. The report was not sufficiently favorable for these 
locations to receive further attention. 

On the afternoon of Monday, the 8th of December 1777, 
General Howe, after having hovered about for several days as 
though intending to attack Washington, “ changed front and by 
two or three routes marched his army back to Philadelphia ”.17 
Washington left Whitemarsh on the 12th and that night a bridge 
of wagons was made across the Schuylkill and by sunrise the 


16 Contemporary translation by John Lawrens, original missing. 
17 W. S. Baker, Itinerary of General Washington, p. 108. 
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army had passed over. Its next stopping place was what is 
known as the Gulph Mill. While here, Valley Forge was the 
place decided on for Winter Quarters. It was heartbreaking 
to General Washington to abandon in apparent defeat his plan 
of action for 1777. Nowhere does the simplicity and moral 
grandeur of the character of this great man shine forth more 
strikingly than in his address to the army written at the Gulph. 
From the place where he was encamped he looked out on an 
utterly bleak and desolate winter landscape with a beating rain 
driving in upon the men for whom tents had been pitched to 
make them a little more comfortable. Realizing to the full the 
hardships before them as well as those behind, in perfect self- 
abnegation but with heart and mind buoyed by confidence and 
hope, he wrote: 


Head Quarters at the Gulph, 
Dec. 17. 1777— 


The Commander in chief with the highest satisfaction 
expresses his thanks to the officers and soldiers for the 
fortitude and patience with which they have sustained the 
fatigues of the campaign — Although in some instances we 
unfortunately failed, yet upon the whole Heaven hath smiled 
on our Arms and crowned them with signal success; and we 
may upon the best grounds conclude, that by a spirited con- 
tinuance of the measures necessary for our defence we shall 
finally obtain the end of our warfare—Independence—Lib- 
erty and Peace—These are blessings worth contending for at 
every hazard—but we hazard nothing. The power of Amer- 
ica alone, duly exerted, would have nothing to dread from 
the power of Britain—— Yet we stand not wholly upon our 
ground — France yields us every aid we ask, and there are 
reasons to believe the period is not very distant, when she 
will take a more active part, by declaring war upon the 
British Crown. Every motive therefore, irresistibly urges 
us—nay commands us to a firm and manly perseverance in 
our opposition to our cruel oppressors—to slight difficulties, 
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endure hardships, and contemn every danger — The General 
ardently wishes it were now in his power to conduct the 
troops to the best winter quarters — But where are these to 
be found? Should we retire to the interior parts of the 
State we should find them crowded with virtuous citizens, 
who, sacrificing their all, have left Philadelphia, and fled 
thither for protection. To their distresses humanity forbids 
us to add — This is not all; we should leave a vast extent 
of fertile country to be despoiled and ravaged by the enemy, 
from which they would draw vast supplies, and where many 
of our firm friends would be exposed to all the miseries of 
the most insulting and wanton depredations — A train of 
evils might be enumerated, but these will suffice — These 
considerations make it indispensably necessary for the army 
to take such position, as will enable it most effectually to 
prevent distress and to give the most extensive security, and 
in that position we must make ourselves the best shelter in 
our power—with activity and diligence Huts may be erected 
that will be warm and dry — In these the troops will be 
compact, more secure against surprises than if in a divided 
state, and at hand to protect the country. These cogent 
reasons have determined the General to take post in the 
neighborhood of this camp; and influenced by them he per- 
suades himself, that the officers and soldiers, with one heart, 
and one mind, will resolve to surmount every difficulty, with 
a fortitude and patience, becoming their profession, and the 
sacred cause in which they are engaged. He himself will 
share in the hardship, and partake of every inconvenience.— 

Tomorrow being the day set apart by the Honorable Con- 
gress for public Thanksgiving and Praise; and duty calling 
us to devoutly express our grateful acknowledgements to 
God for the manifold blessings he has granted us—the Gen- 
eral directs that the army remain in its present quarters, and 
that the Chaplains perform divine service with their several 
corps and brigades—and earnestly exhorts all officers and 
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soldiers, whose absence is not indispensably necessary, to 
attend with reverence the solemnities of the day.”* 


Headquarters were taken up at Valley Forge, December 20, 
1777. Orders were issued before leaving the Gulph regarding 
the building of huts, at which work the soldiers were immediately 
to set themselves with vigor. Thomas Paine, who was at Lan- 
caster and York during the winter of 1778, wrote in a letter to 
Benjamin Franklin regarding the encampment at Valley Forge: 


I was there when the army first began to build huts; they 
appeared to me like a family of beavers; every one busy; 
some carrying logs, others mud and the rest fastening them 
together. The whole was raised in a few days... .1® 


The question of fortifications was naturally the first to occupy 
the attention of Duportail in view of the fact that the army was 
encamped in a place easily accessible from the enemy’s head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, and therefore exposed to attack. 
Howe’s abstention from any attempt in this direction has been 
spoken of as “indirect but decisive testimony to the wisdom 
of the selection of this site”’ and also to the “ deterrent effects ” 
of the entrenchments so laboriously constructed and constantly 
strengthened by additional works of a defensive character 
carried on during the winter. Howe was made to answer for 
this neglect after his return from the American campaign. In 
his defense he said: “ ... having good information in the 
spring that the enemy had strengthened his camp by additional 
works and being certain of moving him from thence when the 
campaign opened, I dropped all thought of attack”. This 
testifies to the thoroughness of the work done under the direc- 
tion of Duportail during that difficult winter of 1778. 

Immediately after erecting shelters for the men, the work of 
providing defences began. In General Weedon’s orderly book, 
under date of January 15, 1778, is the entry: .. 


18 General Orders, Vol. II., Varick Transcripts, Mss. Div. L. of C. 
19 Franklin Papers, Amer. Philos. Society collection. 
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The work marked out for the Engenieurs (sic) for the 
defense of the camp are to be erected with all possible 
despatch and the Commander-in-Chief requests the favor 
of General Greene, Lord Sterling and the Marquis de 
Lafayette—to consult with Genl. Portail on the proper 
means and number of men necessary to execute the works 
in the different Wing’s and Second Line and gives orders 
accordingly.?° 


The result of the conference, which was held as ordered, was 
that General Duportail drew up a plan for the formation of an 
engineering corps which should become a permanent part of the 
Continental army. The paper was addressed to His Excellency 
the Commander-in-chief, and is as follows: 


(Endorsed; Memorial of Brig. Genl. du Portail) 
Contemporary translation. 18th Jan. 1778. 


If fortification is necessary in any Armies, it is peculiarly 
so in those, which like ours, from a deficiency in the practice 
of manoeuvres cannot oppose any to those of the enemy— 
being necessitated therefore to receive him on their own 
ground, they ought always to be protected either by a natural 
or artificial Fortification, if it were only to have (under 
favor of the resistance of this fortification) sufficient time 
to ascertain the Result of the Enemy’s movements — where 
his principal force is directed—and where his greatest effort 
is to be made. 

With respect to natural fortification—all situations do 
not afford it—and to rely entirely upon it, would involve 
prodigious restraint in the choice of Positions and exclude 
many excellent ones considered relatively to the operations of 
War — it is therefore much more advantageous to have re- 
course to artificial Fortification which is applicable in all 
Situations. 


20F, H. Taylor, Valley Forge: A Chronicle of American Heroism, 
Philadelphia, 1905. 
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The very great difficulties which I experienced in the last 
Campaign, both in setting on foot the most simple work and 
having it executed with the necessary Conditions, induce me 
to propose to His Excellency an Establishment which is 
absolutely indispensable, if he chooses to derive hereafter 
those succours from Fortification which it holds out to him. 

I would desire to have companies of Sappers formed— 
they should be instructed in every thing that relates to the 
construction of Field works—how to dispose of the Earth— 
to cut the Slopes—face with turf or sods—make fascines— 
arrange them properly—cut and fix Palisades &ct. 

The Sappers should be distributed in the different works, 
and a sufficient number of fatiguemen drawn from the line 
should be joined to them to work under their direction, by 
which means the work would be executed with a perfection 
and celerity which otherwise will ever be unknown in this 
army—it is, I believe, altogether useless to enlarge upon a 
matter so obvious—I proceed therefore immediately to the 
principal Conditions on which the Corps should be formed. 

Ist. The pay ought to be greater than that of ordinary 
foot soldiers because the Service is exceedingly hard—this is 
the practise in Europe, and they receive besides extraordi- 
nary pay when they work. Choice ought to be made of 
vigorous Soldiers and the preference should be given to Car- 
penters and Masons. 

2. The Non-commissioned officers ought all to read and 
write, and be intelligent persons of good characters. 

3. The Companies of Sappers ought to be altogether 
under the Command of the Head Engineer — for if the 
Major Generals had a right to employ them as they pleased, 
each, from a desire of fortifying his Camp in his own way, 
would ask for Sappers and they would all be taken from the 
Engineers. Besides as such partial works do not enter into 
the general plan of the position they are for the most part 
useless, ill concerted, and sometimes even dangerous. 
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4. The Captains of Sappers will be charged with the detail 
of their Companies, and each of them will be accountable 
to the Commanding officer of the Engineers in order that 
he may always know the State of the Companies, their 
Strength etc. 

5. Each Company should always have its Tools with it, 
carried on a waggon provided for the purpose — The Com- 
pany should be answerable for all Tools lost — and in case 
any should be broken the pieces are to be produced to the 
officer to whom the detail of the Company is to be com- 
mitted. 

The Camp of the Sappers to be assigned by the Com- 
manding officer of the Engineers adjacent to the place where 
they are to be employed. 


Of the Officers— 


If it be important to choose the Privates in these Com- 
panies—it is much more so to choose the officers—The Con- 
gress ought, in my opinion, to think of forming Engineers 
in this Country to replace us when we shall be called home— 
The Companies of Sappers now proposed might serve as a 
school to them—they might there acquire at once the prac- 
tical part of the Construction of Works, and if choice be 
made of young men, well bred, intelligent and fond of In- 
struction, we shall take pleasure in giving them principles 
upon the choice of Situations, and the methods of adapting 
works to the ground. 

If His Excellency approves my Plan—I would advise the 
speedy execution of it— in order that the Companies may 
have served their Apprenticeship before the opening of the 
Campaign. 

These Companies ought not to be composed of Recruits— 
but Soldiers answering the description above should be taken 
from the line for the purpose. While I am employed in 
representing the defects of my branch of the Army—I en- 
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treat His Excellency to observe that four Engineers are not 
sufficient — of the four, one is always detached and some- 
times two, which is the case at present—and I am left with 
only one officer—it is impossible for us to do the Service of 
the Army. There is at York Town [Pa.] a French officer 
who was brought by Mr. Du Coudray and introduced by 
him as Engineer—for my part I do not give him out as such, 
because he was not in that character in France and has no 
such pretensions himself—but he studies with a view to be- 
come a member of the Corps —he has studied Geometry, 
understands surveying and Drawing, and therefore ought to 
be very useful to us. 

I entreat His Excellency to ask the Congress for this 
Gentleman—he has on his part made applications which have 
hitherto proved fruitless. His name is Villefranche and 
he brought a particular recommendation from General R. 
Het, ?| to the President of Congress. 


Signed CHEvR. DU PoRTAIL 


General Washington was keenly alive to the need for an 
effective corps of engineers in the army and readily accepted 
the plan drawn up by Duportail. Though he urged its impor- 
tance to Congress, that body was too taken up by the many 
demands made upon it to give immediate attention to the matter. 
In the meantime M. de Villefranche, in response to a demand 
made to Congress some time previously, received his appoint- 
ment as major of engineers. But more officers were needed. 
Duportail discovered another young Frenchman who had come 
over independently as volunteer and who possessed all the 
necessary qualifications for an officer of engineers. February 
23, 1778, Duportail wrote a letter strongly recommending him 
to the Commander-in-Chief, who passed the application on to 
Congress. As no answer came, Washington added the follow- 
ing postscript to his letter to Congress of March 1st. He says: 


As Genl. Portail is pressing to know the Comee. decision 
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relative to Engineer recom. by him and a real want of these 
people appear I should also be glad to know what to expect & 
say to him. 


Congress still paid no heed. M. de Murnan, the Frenchman 
in question, was willing to immediately enter into the service, 
trusting Congress to give him his commission later. It was 
not until January 13, 1779 that Congress finally took his case 
into consideration. The following Resolution was passed: 


That M. John Bernard de Murnan be appointed major in 
the corps of engineers, to take rank as such from the first 
day of March last, and to receive pay and subsistence from 
the 1st day of February last, the latter being the time he 
was directed by the Commander-in-Chief to act as major. 


Duportail’s letter of February 23, 1778 concerning this officer 
is as follows: 


Sir: 

M. de murnan, in whose favor I take the liberty of sollici- 
ting your kindness, has gone through the necessary studies 
for entering into the Corps of Engineers in France—he even 
obtained his license for examination, which is never granted 
until satisfactory papers are delivered at the War office set- 
ting forth that the person is of noble family. France does 
not receive into the Corps which is charged with the precious 
Trust of her fortified places and every thing that relates to 
the defense of her frontiers, any other subjects than those 
whose birth and education are pledges of their Sentiments 
and Conduct. This license is at the same time a proof of 
his studies, because it can only be had in consequence of 
certificates given by professors who are liable to be called 
upon — The reason why this gentleman was not admitted 
was because the arrangement of the Minister underwent a 
considerable change at that time—and that after having in- 
tended to make a considerable promotion in the Corps of 
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Engineers, he confined himself to making a very small one— 
This officer then entered into the King’s household Troops, 
but this Service not suiting his tastes which inclined him to 
engineering, he went to Russia which was then at war with 
the Turks. He there served in the capacity which he liked— 
he was Captain Engineer, but peace being made he returned 
to France where he was preparing to reenter the Service 
when called by some business to one of the Sea port Towns. 
The Enthusiasm which prevailed there in favor of this coun- 
try took possession of him and he was persuaded to come 
here; a Vessel was ready, he embarked, contenting himself 
with barely writing to his friends to recommend him to 
Messrs. Franklin and Deane, as well as to the principal 
officers of his own Country here, among others, to the Mquis. 
de la Fayette, but none of these letters are arrived. 

This officer may be very useful here, he possesses suffi- 
cient theoretical knowledge to make him an exceedingly 
good Engineer, and he acquired some practice in Russia. 
He asks for the rank of Major, which appears reasonable. 
In all the States of Europe, a grade is readily given to an 
officer and especially to an Engineer whose service is wanted, 
and it is easily conceived that this is necessary, as no one 
would expatriate himself and go into a new service without 
reaping a benefit from it. 


I am with great Respect 
Your Excellency’s etc. 


DUPORTAIL. 
Endorsed: Feb. 23rd. 
Chevr de Portail to Genl. Washington. 


It is a curious fact that nowhere in the Washington Papers, 
nor among the Papers of the Continental Congress, is mention 
made of Duportail in connection with the defensive works at 
Valley Forge. Neither do the Washington Orpver Books of 
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the RevoLuTion include any directions to him. This means, 
of course, that the Commander of the army and his Chief of 
Engineers discussed together the problems as they presented 
themselves and that any orders given by Washington were 
verbal and delivered as they rode together over the grounds 
selecting sites and watching the construction of the defensive 
works.**. The presence of such a masterful character as Wash- 
ington must have been a powerful stimulus to a mind like that 
of Duportail and raised his natural talents to their highest 
degree of efficiency. The advantage gained from this close 
personal contact more than counterbalanced the handicaps of the 
situation, the lateness of the season, the frozen ground, lack of 
men, lack of tools and the general misery of the troops from 
which the workers had to be chosen. Notwithstanding all these 
difficulties by the end of March the defences were practically 
completed. Henry Laurens, President of Congress, wrote to a 
friend on April 7th: 


The present newly adopted encampment Genl. duportail 
assures me, is tenable against the enemy’s utmost efforts 
by their present powers.?? 


The work has been hastened because of the positive conviction 
that as soon as the weather moderated the enemy would attack 
them in their entrenchments. In preparation for this Wash- 
ington had evidently suggested, through some intermediary, 
probably Col. Laurens, that an enclosed work on a particular 
height might add to the security of the army. In relation to this 
there is a note in the Washington Papers from the pen of Gen- 
eral Duportail, written April 13, which shows that he consid- 
ered such a work would be a hindrance rather than a help. 
“The Hill” spoken of in the note, according to the Washington 
authority, Dr. J. C. Fitzpatrick, is “ Joy Hill” or “ Mount Joy ”, 
as it is mostly called, along whose edge the defensive breast- 
works were constructed. The note reads: 


21 Though there is no documentary proof that the two rode over the 
ground together, the assumption is admissible. Dr. J. C. Fitzpatrick. 


22. C, Burnétt’s Letters from Members of Congress, for 1778. 
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Endorsed—Duportail 
13th April 1778 

Having been better informed of his Excellency’s inten- 
tions, I returned to the Hill, and examined if we could make 
any inclosed work, which would enable us to maintain the 
ground with a very small Force — but I found no proper 
Spot. As the Summit of this Hill has both length and 
breadth, in whatever spot we place the work, it would only 
see on one or two sides the ground by which the Enemy may 
approach—they would mount therefore on the other sides 
under cover, and attack the work, which then would be in 
the circumstances of any single detached work, unprotected 
by the Line, and consequently incapable of defence unless we 
make it exceedingly strong, which would require more labour 
than I imagine we can at present bestow— 

If the plan is to have other troops besides those in the 
Redout to defend the mountain—I ask where they are to be 
placed—are they to be kept on the Summit, without border- 
ing the declivities accessible to the Enemy? The Enemy in 
that case will find no difficulty in mounting and when they 
have gained the height they will be on a level with your 
troops, who except those shut up in the work, being in no 
wise favored by the grounds will make no Resistance, and 
must abandon the Redout to its own Force—are the Declivi- 
ties to be guarded by troops to hinder the Enemy from 
mounting ? — that is exactly the plan I am pursuing, and I 
only ask the necessary number of men for that purpose— 
thus, far from contracting our position by means of an en- 
closed work on the summit of the Hill, on the contrary more 
troops would be required—since besides those required for 
defending the declivity, a certain number would be wanted 
for the inclosed work—I do not see therefore according to 
the form of the mountain, that it can be occupied in any 
other manner than that which we have adopted, or with 
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fewer troops — At least the only improvement we can make 
is to strengthen our Profiles, and increase the obstacles of 
Brush, Palisades, etc.” 


It is difficult, even with the documents before us, to recon- 
struct in imagination the tenseness of the situation at Valley 
Forge during April 1778. The affair of the so-called ‘‘ Con- 
way Cabal” which had agitated Congress during February and 
March, and whose object was to replace Washington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief by General Gates, was still rankling in the 
minds of all parties when news of a new menace reached camp. 
General Howe was sending out from Philadelphia notices of 
Lord North’s Conciliatory bills that had been brought before 
Parliament after news of Saratoga reached London, and of the 
Commissioners to restore peace who were shortly to arrive bring- 
ing full powers to grant any demand short of independence and 
to pardon all who would at once lay down their arms. Wash- 
ington, informed on the 17th, wrote next day to the President 
of Congress: 


. . . The enclosed draft of a Bill, was brought to head- 
quarters yesterday by a gentleman who informs me that a 
large cargo had just been sent out of Philadelphia .. . it 
[the Bill] is certainly founded on principles of the most 
wicked and diabolical baseness—meant to poison the minds 


of the People & detach the wavering . . . from our cause. 
. .. I trust it will be attacked in every shape in every 
part of the continent. . . .%4 


In the following excerpts from a private letter written a few 
days later to a personal friend, John Banister, Delegate from 
Virginia, the Commander-in-Chief emphasizes still further the 
distressed state of his mind. He says in part: 


... The enemy are beginning to play a game more 
dangerous, than their efforts by arms . . . which threatens 
a fatal blow to the independence of America, and of course 


23 Contemporaneous translation, by J. Lawrens. 
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to her liberties. They are endeavoring to snare the people 
by specious allurements of peace. . . . Nothing short of 
independence, it appears to me, can possibly do. A peace 
on other terms would ... be a peace of war. The in- 
juries we have received from the British . . . are so great 
and so many, that they can never be forgotten. 


But into this dark picture, as Washington writes, comes the 
thought of France; immediately the outlook brightens. He 
continues : 


... 1 think France must have ratified our independence 
and will declare war immediately, on finding that serious 
proposals of accommodation are made. . . . It cannot be 
fairly supposed that she will hesitate to declare war if she is 
given to understand, in a proper manner, that a reunion of 
the two countries may be the consequence of procrastination. 
An European war or European Alliance would effectually 


answer our purpose. .. .”° 


At the date the above letters were written neither Congress 
nor the Army had any positive knowledge of what was going on 
in Europe, no dispatches of any kind having reached them from 
their Commissioners at Paris since May 26, 1777, almost a year 
previous. True, the beginning of 1778, a boat had arrived bring- 
ing letters, but not a line of political significance. January 12, 
1778 the Committee of Foreign Affairs had written announcing 
their stupefaction, as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: Not having received any letters from you 
since the 26th of May, we were severely chagrined yes- 
terday, upon the arrival of Captain John Folger, who, under 
the name of dispatches from the commissioners at Paris, 
delivered only an enclosure of clean white paper, with some 
familiar letters none of which contained any political in- 
telligence. . . . We cannot yet prove whether he [Folger] 
was willfully connected with the robbers of the packet. . . . 


24 P.C.C., No. 152, Vol. V, ff. 447-8. 
25 Varick Transcripts, P. Vol. I, April 21, 1778. 
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We shall endeavor to find whether the roguery was com- 
mitted after Folger left France; but we must depend upon 
you to trace the circumstances from the time of your sealing 
till that of his embarking.”® 


Full explanation of the above incident remained hidden for 
many years. The opening of the British spy correspondence 
relating to this phase of England’s struggle to maintain her hold 
on the American Colonies, makes it possible at last to solve the 
mystery. This is not the place to go into full details. Suffice 
it to note that a dashing young American privateer sea-captain, 
Joseph Hynson by name, specially trusted by Franklin and 
Deane, was secretly in the pay of the British and precisely at 
this moment had orders to allow nothing to prevent him getting 
control of any message sent by the Commissioners to Congress. 
In the end fortune favored him, for a package containing 
despatches was entrusted to him to be given to Captain Folger 
on board his ship. Hynson had a paid expert and, without 
arousing suspicion, blank papers were substituted for the des- 
patches. Folger took the package, ignorant of what had 
happened, and Hynson betook himself to London, where he 
received a handsome sum from the British secret service. In 
the meantime he wrote a lying letter to the Commissioners teli- 
ing of an imaginary accident which prevented his immediate 
return to Paris. 

Duplicate despatches were soon after sent by another vessel 
but their fate was to be cast into the sea when the vessel bearing 
them was chased by a British cruiser. A third set actually 
reached America but not until after news of the Alliance had 
been received. The most curious fact regarding the stolen 
despatches seems in retrospect to be that, had they been delivered 
as sent, they might have wrecked the cause of independence 
itself. The news they bore regarding the attitude of France 
toward America was so discouraging that, had Congress been 
in possession of them when the Conciliatory Bills of Lord North 
arrived in April, one can but wonder what the outcome would 
have been. No news was much better than bad news, and brave 


26 Wharton, Dep. Corres., Vol. II (see date). 
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American hearts kept firm in their faith that France in the end 
would come out openly in defense of the cause she had been 
secretly aiding for more than a year. There was even a double 
advantage for America in the theft of these discouraging 
despatches, for England was thrown off her guard, seeing that 
the Commissioners had almost given up hope of France openly 
forming an alliance with America. In this as in many other 
instances during the Revolution, good fortune or bad, in the end 
it was the patriot cause that was served by whatever happened. 

But in April 1778 none of the above facts was known to either 
Washington or Duportail. The Conciliatory Bills had been 
spurned by Congress and the army was panting with eagerness 
to attack General Howe in Philadelphia. In hazarding such an 
action Washington knew that he would have back of him public 
opinion in America, and as for his American generals in camp, 
their eagerness to fight the British could hardly be restrained. 
He wrote General Green April 2oth: 


There seems to be but three general plans of operation, 
which may be premeditated for the next campaign; one, the 
attempting to recover Philadelphia and destroy the enemy’s 
army there; another, the endeavoring to transfer the war to 
the northward by an enterprise against New York; and a 
third, the remaining quiet in a secure, fortified camp, disci- 
plining and arranging the army till the enemy begin their 
operations, and then to govern ourselves accordingly—which 
of these three plans shall we adopt ? 


The letter, from which the above is an excerpt, was sent as a 
circular to all the officers in camp, each of whom returned a 
written reply. The Commander-in-Chief had asked that each 
opinion should be made the “result of mature deliberation ”. 
As might be expected, the majority showed a marked preference 
for “speedy action” and “spirited effort”, so as to put the 
enemy on the defensive. General Duportail, ‘on the contrary, 
felt that the position of the enemy in Philadelphia was far too 
strong for them to attack with safety, viewing the fact that its 
flanks were both protected by rivers, the Delaware and the 
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Schuylkill: Baron von Steuben and Lafayette were the only 
generals who supported him in this view; de Kalb not being 
present, did not speak his mind until later. 

The memorial sent by Duportail on this occasion is, without 
doubt, one of the most significant documents emitted during 
the war. It unquestionably had a profound influence in shaping 
the policy of General Washington. During the five months 
Duportail had been in the army the American cause had been 
absorbed into his inmost being because he saw in it the cause 
of France. ‘“ Even more”’, he was to say a little later, “in a 
certain sense, our cause that it is hers”; this because the States 
could, without great loss of dignity, return to the English con- 
nection; the Americans would always be received as brothers. 
But the honor of France was bound up with the issue. She 
was responsible to her own nation and to Europe for the inde- 
pendence of America. Duportail knew that the great man at 
the head of the army would understand him. He could there- 
fore speak out freely his inmost thoughts.?7 By this time he 


27 Duportail has been universally ignored by American historians. 
This seems curious when one considers that the names of de Kalb, of 
Pulaski, of von Steuben, of Kosciuszko, not to mention Lafayette, are 
known to every one. Perhaps Duportail was for this neglect somewhat 
to blame. Cold and reserved towards the other officers, he was too 
highly trained and his judgment too much valued by Washington for 
him ever to be popular. Though he avoided disparaging remarks regard- 
ing his brother officers one senses in his memorials that he was secretly 
amazed at their shortcomings. In his letters to the Minister of War, 
the Comte de St. Germain, it is quite certain he spoke openly of these 
things. These letters have not been preserved. In writing to his 
successor the Prince de Montbarey, August 10, 1778, Duportail says: 
“.... J have reason to fear that neither you, Monseigneur, nor your 
predecessor, M. de St. Germain, have seen the letters or memorials and 
plans of battles I have had the honor of addressing to both of you, con- 
formably to the orders given me by M. de St. Germain to relate to him 
all that took place under my observation and add thereto my remarks. 
Probably the vessels which carried my despatches have been captured, 
or if not, as I always required the word of honor of those to whom I 
entrusted them to throw them into the sea in the event of an untoward 
encounter, perhaps as soon as they perceived a vessel, whether hostile or 
friendly, they may have begun by getting rid of my package.” 

Copy in thé hand of M. de La Radiére, F, Aff. Chr. E. U., Vol. IV, 
No. 37, fo. 211, B. F. S. Facsimiles, 1936. 
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understood English very well and had listened to all the 
arguments regarding the situation of America that were cur- 
rent among the officers in camp. He saw that the late vic- 
tory of the army of the North had blinded the people of the 
country as to the true character of the American troops. The 
keynote of his memorial is: “ Let us take care that the successes 
in the North do not occasion defeats here, where the circum- 
stances are by no means the same”. 

The “Supplement” is written in English and in his own 
hand. The memorial, as here given, is a translation in the hand 
of Col. John Laurens, though interlined by corrections which 
Duportail himself made, showing how carefully he watched the 
work of Laurens to see that the ideas were truly conveyed in 
the English which the Commander-in-Chief would read. The 
purport of the memorial is: “England can never reduce 
America by arms; at least she cannot if proper care is taken of 
the men, and if France remains firm in her purpose to awe 
England by warlike preparations so that the latter country will 
retain a large part of her troops in Europe. If America is 
reduced, the cause must be looked for in the army itself.” 

The “ general observations ” at the end should not be over- 
looked. Duportail tactfully reminds General Washington of a 
“capital point”? which should be determined before any opera- 
tion is decided upon; namely how the army is to conduct itself 
in case of a check. Upon this decision the location of the 
“grand magazines ” of the army must depend. 

The memorial is as follows: 


In all great Enterprises, the first thing to be done, is to 
form a general Plan of Conduct, to which all the partic- 
ular operations are to have reference. This general plan 
is as it were the touch Stone by which all the subordinate 
projects are proved — according as they agree or disagree 
with it they are good or ill, deserve to be approved or 
rejected: now in this great Enterprise of supporting Amer- 
ican Liberty by arms, I do not see that we have established 
the principles which ought to guide us in war, or, to speak 
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more frankly, it appears to me that we have adopted defec- 
tive principles. Almost every one considers the American 
Army in the same light as the British, thinks it capable of 
the same things, and would have it act in the same way; 
thus we see from time to time bold projects formed, rash 
resolutions proposed, which are the better received as they 
flatter those to whom they are proposed, by shewing them 
that the Nation is judged capable of vigorous actions—but 
this flattery may have fatal consequences, it may ruin Amer- 
ica. Let it be our endeavor in this important business, to 
consider things in their true light. 

It is an Axiom among Military men, that Troops which 
are not what are called Regular Troops cannot make head 
against regular troops in level ground or in any Situation 
that does not offer them very considerable advantages. The 
American Army therefore cannot stand against the British 
who are composed with British or German troops all Reg- 
ular. perhaps some person too much prejudiced in favor 
of their Country, or not sufficiently instructed, will ask me, 
why I refuse to call the American Troops regular; I have 
no answer for the Persons who make this question; it proves 
that they do not know what Troops are —I address myself 
only to those who have an idea of what is understood by 
Discipline, Theory and Practice of Manoeuvres, System, 
Pride of Corps etc. . . . Such Persons will grant that the 
American Army new in every respect, and not having had a 
foundation of formed officers and Soldiers, cannot as yet 
claim the Title of regular Troops, and that it is therefore 
incapable, as I remarked above, of resisting the Enemy on 
equal ground. besides has not experience manifestly proved 
it? we were beaten at Brandywine — we were beaten at 
German Town altho’ we had the immense advantage of a 
complete Surprise. if any action is to enlighten us in respect 
to our troops, it is this—The dispositions on our side were 
excellent. General Washington was truly victorious over 
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General Howe, since the latter was absolutely in fault and 
completely surprised, but his troops conquered ours and 
thereby they have saved the glory of their general and [they] 
gave a great proof of their superiority in plain [in even 
contest]. Let us therefore avoid committing ourselves in 
this way again—for it is farther a principle of war cautiously 
to avoid doing what your Enemy would have you do— 
Now let General Howe be asked whether he would like to 
meet the American Army on nearly equal ground for the 
issue of the present dispute, he will answer that it is the 
wish of his heart — that he desires only two or three such 
opportunities to decide the cause of America—because he is 
sure of beating us, and that the loss of general actions will 
soon have ruined our party without recourse. I know very 
well that many persons are not of this opinion, and that they 
say, that having more men than the English and greater 
facility of procuring them we cannot fight the Enemy too 
often because even if we should be beaten, the loss of the 
Enemy, though less in itself would be greater relatively to 
their whole number, and consequently they must soon be 
ruined — but this opinion is built upon a foundation alto- 
gether false. our numbers are not superior to those of the 
English. doubtless measures were taken last year to get as 
great a number as possible, yet at Brandywine we scarcely 
had 12,000 men, the English had as many — besides let us 
remark one thing; we received in the month of October 
1500 men from General Putnam’s army; in November 3000 
from the Northern army; these added to the 12,000 men 
we had in the month of September would amount to 16,000 
men. however when we quitted Whitemarsh we were 
scarcely between 8000 and g000 men—that is to say, that in 
three months, the diminution from Battle and principally 
sickness and Desertion, has been half the Army; thus if the 
Campaign instead of opening in the month of September 
had commenced in the months of April or May we should 
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not have had a man left at the end of the campaign. This 
proves that if we get men easily, we lose them in the same 
manner. besides with respect even to the facility of getting 
them, I do not see that many recruits arrive. On the con- 
trary I hear that they experience great difficulties in procur- 
ing them. nevertheless the last Campaign, all things con- 
sidered, was not unlucky, and the northern successes keep up 
the spirits of the people. if then notwithstanding these 
things, there is so little eagerness in enlisting, or so much 
facility in quitting the army; what would be the case if we 
were to be unfortunate in general actions the loss of which 
will not always be made up by great success in another part. 
What we ought to propose to ourselves, is to defend the 
country inch by inch, to endeavor to hinder the enemy from 
rendering himself master of it, consequently never to receive 
him but when we are protected by a natural or artificial 
fortification, in other words to carry on what is styled a 
defensive War. this is our true part and it is so obvious 
that in Europe, all Military men and even those who are not 
so, suppose this to be our Conduct—if the Americans could 
consult the modern daily publications, they should there find 
that the model offered to General Washington is principally 
Fabius, that wise Roman who ruined Hannibal by refusing 
to fight him in plain. Fabius however commanded Romans, 
but these Romans had been thrice defeated, they were dis- 
heartened, dreaded the Enemy, and were nearly reduced to 
the condition of new and unformed Troops. The Consul 
conducted himself accordingly, avoided general Battles, kept 
himself on the defensive, always occupying strong positions 
and where the Enemy could not attack him but with con- 
siderable disadvantage—it is true that this kind of war was 
not approved of at Rome; Men of leisure who loved to be 
amused by great events, men of impetuous dispositions, men 
whose discernment was not sufficient to judge of what cir- 
cumstances required, in a word the particular enemies of the 
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Consul, turned him into ridicule, affixed to him insulting 
surnames, but the sage General was unmoved by them. he 
knew that after all, the event would determine his reputa- 
tion in the world—he therefore invariably pursued his plan, 
and by his firmness which was crowned with success, he 
merited the appellation of Savior of Rome. 


Application of the foregoing Principles to our 
present Situation and what we ought to propose to 
ourselves. 


Ought we to open the Campaign by an attack on the 
Enemy’s lines as I hear sometimes proposed? 


If the English army were out of its lines at the distance 
of one or two miles in front, from the reasons just men- 
tioned we ought not to attack them for we should expose 
ourselves to almost certain Defeat (I suppose our army so 
large as in its last Campaign): and because this army is 
covered by lines, because it has added to its natural Strength 
that of Fortification we would attack it? This is manifestly 
unreasonable. Fortification is the means used by the weak 
to enable them to resist the strong. We Engineers count 
that a good fortified place enable those who defend it to 
resist ten times their own number. — Field Engineering 
does not afford such considerable advantages, but according 
as the ground is more or less judiciously chosen, as the 
Engineer has traced his work with more or less skill, and 
afterwards as the Profiles are more or less respectable, exe- 
cuted with more or less care, this kind of fortification ren- 
ders one equal to two, three, four, and sometimes more— 
I am not acquainted with the English lines in their whole 
extent, but I may judge by what I have seen, because it is 
a principle in fortification to establish as perfect an equality 
as possible in the different parts, so that no one be more 
attackable than another; now by what I have seen of the 
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English Lines, I judge that the defenders may at least hold 
them against double their numbers. Their army may at 
present be 10,000 strong, consequently they may defend 
themselves against 20,000 composed of troops equal in every 
respect (1 mean Regular Troops). Let us make the com- 
parison and judge. 

I cannot forbear making an observation here which is, 
that to judge by the rash or rather the [paper torn] Projects 
of certain Persons they would think, that they had originally 
imagined that the establishing of American Liberty was to 
be the business of one or two years. that being deceived in 
this respect they begin to grow tired of the war, and wish to 
bring the matter to a speedy decision one way or the other. 
in effect, if their projects were followed, the matter would 
soon be decided. instead of free Citizens the Americans 
would in a little time be a conquered people, and consequently 
obliged to submit to the conditions imposed on them by their 
Subduers. 

I know very well that those who propose to attack the 
English in their lines, deduce their arguments from the 
American Troops having attacked and carried lines in the 
North, but let us take care that successes in the North do 
not occasion defeats here, where the circumstances are by no 
means the same. the Northern Troops may perhaps have 
attacked and carried some portion of Intrenchments, either 
illy made or injudiciously disposed, or not sufficiently lined 
with troops ;—or perhaps they attacked with vastly superior 
numbers—but that they ever attacked with a number nearly 
equal to that of the enemy (which would be our case), In- 
trenchments such as those of the English at Philadelphia, 
supported on each flank by a River, secure from being turned 
and attackable only in front, is what I will never believe. 
I will add to this by way of explaining my idea, that if I 
were General Howe, and the Americans should advance to 
attack me in my lines, I would not give myself the trouble 
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of defending them. I would retire some four or five hun- 
dred yards in the rear to some covered place, I would only 
leave a few poppers to deceive them and make them think 
they had forced the lines, and when they had once got within 
and were preparing to push their imaginary advantage, I 
would fall upon them like a thunderbolt. The aim of this 
conduct which at first appears whimsical, is as follows: 
General Howe by defending his lines seriously would soon 
disgust the Americans and oblige them to desist from the 
attack, which would produce nothing decisive for the Eng- 
lish—whereas if they were once within the Lines and were 
repulsed to effect a retreat every one must regain the 
breaches made in the Entrenchments and abbatis, which is 
not very easy and exposes the greatest part of the army to 
be slaughtered or made prisoners. 


Second Question— 


Ought we at the opening of the campaign to approach 
Philadelphia? No. We ought not. we are even too near 
already, and for this reason—would we approach the enemy 
in order to be more certain of fighting him? this is alto- 
gether useless—he will certainly come to seek us. The Eng- 
lish Minister does not send Genl. Howe with his army into 
America, to remain inactive in Philadelphia. he must fight 
us — must endeavor to destroy us. he must conquer the 
Country; not to do it, is to be conquered himself. it is to 
give gain of cause to the Americans. therefore General 
Howe will make it his business to find us. but at present I 
say, to wait for him ten or twelve miles nearer to or farther 
from Philadelphia makes for us the difference of having 
about two thousand men more or less to engage. this is 
clears §.Ag.n.- te supposing us more than thirty miles from 
Philadelphia, it will no longer be practicable for him to come 
upon us in one march, he must leave the City at a great dis- 
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tance; then if we had a sufficient body of militia conven- 
iently posted for the purpose, at about fifteen miles from the 
Town, this body as soon as Genl. Howe should be at proper 
distance, might march to the Lines, destroy them, enter 
Philadelphia and burn the Magazines. To prevent this Genl. 
Howe would be obliged to leave a sufficiency of troops to 
guard the Lines and the Town, that is to say, about 2500 or 
3000 men—this would be 2000 men less . . . which is cer- 
tainly worth attention—on the other hand, as long as Genl. 
Howe has only to move twenty miles from Philadelphia to 
attack us—his rear, his Communications with the town are 
secure; we venture to interpose any Troops, as in case of a 
sudden retrograde motion of the Enemy such parties would 
be entrapped between his army and the Town or the Rivers. 
whereas if he were at the distance proposed, we might con- 
vert our numerous Militia which cannot be opposed in front 
of the enemy, to harrassing his Flanks, attacking his bag- 
gage, Convoys etc. 

These are real advantages; what are those expected from 
approaching Philadelphia which can counterbalance them? 
To cover ten or twelve miles of Country? what a pitiful 
consideration is that in competition with the powerful in- 
terests above mentioned—To close in upon the Enemy, and 
render their subsistence difficult? we ought not to be seduced 
by this reason — this made us take and occupy the position 
of White marsh until the month of december, and it was 
very much better founded at that time, nevertheless what 
end did it answer—the Enemy still procured nearly all that 
they wanted—and for our part, by remaining in that camp, 
in a season already cold, in which the Soldiery suffered 
greatly, when the proximity of the Enemy and the dread of 
being attacked, obliged us to keep Tents, baggage, and pro- 
vision waggons at a distance—by having amused ourselves 
in that Camp, with the absurd plan of attacking the Enemy 
in his Lines with an inferior Army—by having too long de- 
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layed to come and build our barracks and form Magazines 
of every kind—the Camp of White Marsh may be charged 
with the loss of three or four thousand men perhaps, of 
which we have been robbed by sickness, misery and Deser- 
tion—it may be charged with half the horses of the Army, 
which emacerated by the hunger they have suffered this 
winter, will perish on our first movements in the Spring, 
and leave, may be, our waggons and Artillery in the roads. 
We ought therefore in my opinion to keep ourselves be- 
tween 30 and 40 miles distance from Philadelphia, and since 
we have the advantage at present of obliging the enemy to 
march to our own ground to fight us, it is our part always 
to post ourselves in such a manner as that he cannot attack 
us but under considerable disadvantages; and for this pur- 
pose to always choose Situations strong in themselves, and 
besides avail ourselves of the Succors of Art. We should 
farther prefer positions in which we might avoid a general 
Battle if we thought proper—we should esteem it an essen- 
tial quality in our positions to have the Rear free and an 
easy Retreat in order that an unlucky action might not be 
attended with too extensive consequences. if we should dis- 
cover in our position any capital Defect which did not at 
first appear, or which only became such in consequence of 
the movements of the Enemy, we would immediately de- 
camp and go elsewhere. — we should be cautious not to give 
into the Snare, which our Enemies will not fail to lay for 
us, endeavoring by their Raillery on our Retreats, to make 
us establish it as a point of honor, rather to keep a bad posi- 
tion than to make a retrograde movement. we should not 
forget that in war, to advance or retire are neither honor- 
able or dishonorable; that it is at the end of a Campaign 
that the Prize is given, and that Glory is his reward who 
has gained his end—besides if the Enemy in the movements 
which he should make to try us, to turn us, should give us 
an opening, should expose any of his Troops, Posts, Bag- 
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gage, to be attacked with advantage; we should never fail 
to do it—for one must not imagine that defensive war con- 
sists in never forming any Enterprise against the Enemy, 
but in such war the whole army (I Confess) should not 
form enterprises against the whole ennemy’s army—enter- 
prises are formed with Detachments, whenever you can 
assure yourself of attacking with greater numbers — these 
expeditions even ought to be sought for, and frequently re- 
peated, for it is thus that new Troops are by degrees enured 
to War. — Care must be taken, only, not to expose them to 
too severe marches, excessive bad weather or the want of 
Provisions. it appears to me that this kind of War would 
greatly embarrass the Enemy: for at length, as it is abso- 
lutely necessary that he attack us, he would do it; but as we 
are supposed to be always well fortified, and choose posi- 
tions in which the whole Army cannot be attacked at once— 
as we support the points only as long as it can be done with 
advantage, and retire whenever the Enemy begins to get too 
great an ascendancy over us, he is always liable to suffer 
considerable Loss without procuring decisive Success — in 
fact if we retire, even if the greatest part of the Army 
should have been successfully employed in supporting the 
point attacked, it is after all no battle—it is a post forced— 
a particular Corps repulsed—and this has no consequence— 
the Retreat is peaceably conducted — another post is taken 
hard by, and the business is to begin again — but General 
Howe has not a sufficiency of Troops, to purchase ground 
so dearly—it is easy to see that by these means 20 miles of 
Country would cost him half his Army—it is when weak- 
ened to this degree, and advanced into the interior of the 
Country he would tremble to see himself surrounded by 
those clouds of Militia useless at other times, but serviceable 
then, that he would be forced to yield the Country to us, 
and retire to shut himself up in his lines—and this is all that 
we have to desire, because it would prove to the English 
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their inability to reduce this State, and consequently Amer- 
ica — for what would happen in this State would in like 
manner happen in any other by pursuing the same Conduct. 
Nothing therefore would be better calculated [to] disgust 
them from continuing useless Efforts; whereas if we pique 
ourselves upon making war as equal European Armies do, 
if we will engage in general Actions, attack the Enemy or 
receive him in any kind of ground and unprepared, we shall 
experience some considerable Check — the Enemy will not 
always commit the fault of which he was guilty at Brandy- 
wine (where he might have cut off our Retreat, made him- 
self master of our baggages and have reduced us to a ne plus 
ultra between the Delaware and the Chesapeak Bays), he 
will pursue us vigorously, hinder our reassembling, dissipate 
us, drive us from the Pennsylvania State, then availing him- 
self of the disaffection of the majority of the inhabitants, 
make it declare for the King, and perhaps take arms in his 
favor—an event of the greatest consequence relatively to the 
other States of America, which would not be unshaken by 
such an example — relatively to the English who would be 
encouraged by it to make the greatest Efforts. and lastly 
considered with reference to foreign powers who not being 
near enough to estimate such Events according to their real 
value—and distinguishing in them only a proof of the great 
Superiority of the English, or inconstancy of the Americans, 
would not perhaps involve themselves further by giving them 
unavailing Succors— 


The above translation is interlined here and there by Dupor- 
tail, who adds with his own hand and in his faulty English the 
following: 


Supplement 


the more i reflect upon the matter above treated, the more 
it seems to me impossible that the English can reduce Amer- 
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ica by arms, at least so long as the Americans behave hym- 
self properly. provided also that the Court of france will 
not Change her political system and by the awe of War 
which she gives to England, will hinder its sending to 
America more troops than it has sent hytherto. if there is 
any cause of reducing it, we should look for that Cause in 
the American army itself. i have observed just now that in 
three or four months our army diminished one half without 
doubt principally by desertion. that is very frightful for 
everybody sees that if it continues so all America will soon 
be exhausted of men. there can be certainly many Causes 
of that prodigious desertion, but the most Considerable and 
which can be Remedied is the bad situation of the Soldiers, 
the want of cloathing that (besides he must bear all the in- 
temperatures of the weather) abases his profession in his 
own eyes and makes him disdain it—the want of provisions 
During many Days the more hard to be borne as when he 
has any he has too much —the want of Cleanliness in his 
tents which causes us shameful sicknesses that are the ap- 
pendices of the extreme misery. the proofs of what I men- 
tion are before our eyes. we see that there are a great deal 
less depression in some battalions of artillery who are gen- 
erally better provided with every thing and whose officers 
take more care of their Soldiers. 

i will say no more on this subject because it is within 
reach of every body i thinck that great many persons have 
taken notice of it and proposed the means necessary to 
remedy the inconveniency above mentioned. as for me I 
have mentioned them only because [ had an opportunity to 
share them in a prospect very striking since every body can 
perceive that upon this depends most the fate of America. 


Le Cuvs, DupoRTAIL 


In a separate paper Duportail takes up the several questions 
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proposed and disposes of them by referring to the memorial 
above quoted. To this he adds the following general obser- 
vations : 


it appears to me that there is a previous important point 
to be decided because all our operations ought to be sub- 
ordinate to it—this point is to know, in case of our army 
suffering a check and not being able to maintain its ground 
here, in what direction our Retreat is to be made in prefer- 
ence — towards the blue mountains? — on the other side of 
the Susquehannah?—on the other side of the Delaware ?— 
by determining this, we shall determine where the grand 
magazines of the army are to be formed—and then we shall 
be governed by these two considerations in the choice of our 
positions as well as in all our movements. 

As for the determination of this capital point, viz. whether 
in case of a check we are to go to the North, to the South, 
or to the West mature deliberation is required—we are to 
consider, supposing the communication between the North- 
ern and Southern States cut off, which of the two will be 
able to furnish the most numerous army, and provide it 
best with subsistence and stores— 

as this is not proposed for our examination I shall say 
nothing more on it. 

Cuvk. pu PoRTAIL 


It was several days before all the answers were delivered. 
Duportail’s memorial was ready the 23rd. While Washington 
was still deliberating the great questions that were before him, 
behold, May Ist news reached camp that France had recognized 
the independence of the United States and had come out in 
open alliance with her. 

The news was brought by a messenger despatched from 
Bethlehem, Pa., by Simeon Deane, brother of Silas Deane, Com- 
missioner, who had been entrusted with the precious treaties 
and been secretly sent with them from France. He crossed on 
the frigate Sensible, landing safely on the shores of Casco Bay 
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at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, from which place he pro- 
ceeded on horseback, passing through the country with all 
possible speed, spreading the good news as he went. His 
destination was York, Pennsylvania, where Congress was sitting. 

Washington waited for authorization from Congress before 
announcing the event to the army. It reached him May sth. 
He therefore set apart May 6th as a day of rejoicing by the 
whole army. It was to begin with religious exercises, with 
offering thanks to almighty God for having “raised up among 
the Princes of the Earth a great and mighty friend”. There 
was to be feux de joie, huzzahs: “Long Live the King of 
France”, “Long live the American States”, and feasting. 
Every soldier, by special order of the Commander-in-Chief, was 
to receive a gill of rum. 

Two days later Washington called a general Council of War, 
which lasted two days. De Kalb, who was present, wrote May 
12 to the Comte de Broglie: 


... The great question was to decide whether we 
should act . . . or defend. The majority of the members 
would have been in favor of the offensive had there been 
means while the English army was probably depressed by 
the change in political affairs... . After a long and free 
discussion the Council decided that the defensive should be 
maintained until they were in a position to take the 
offensive. . 


‘ 


Other matters proposed by Duportail in his “ general obser- 
vations ” were also taken up—the question of direction in case 
of retreat and the formation of magazines of warlike stores and 
provisions. The sixth article of the Report, which sums up 
the rest, as made by the Council, follows: 


6th. By remaining on the defensive we put nothing to 
the hazard. Our army will increase in number and improve 
in discipline. Our Arsenals and magazines will be more 
respectable and more adequate to the exegencies of the ser- 
vice. A large emission of public money will be saved which 
will have a’ negative efficacy, in raising its value. We have 
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the chance of events, resulting from the important treaties 
lately concluded between France and America, which may 
oblige the enemy to withdraw their force without any fur- 
ther trouble to us.—If this does not happen, and they make 
a vigorous effort, the ensuing campaign, which seems to be 
a negative alternative, we shall be in a much better situation 
to give them opposition. We can then rely on the aid and 
co-operation of the Militia, who having been left in a state 
of repose to cultivate their lands, and pursue their other 
private avocations and domestic concerns will more cheer- 
fully come to our assistance. 

—Thus circumstanced, we shall have a much fairer pros- 
pect of disappointing the future attempts of the enemy, and 
terminating the campaign, to our own honor and advantage. 
Unanimously agreed to in Council. 


Camp at Valley Forge, 


May oth 1778 Horatio Gates 
Nathanael Greene 
May ye 22d 1778 Stirling 
I being from indisposition Thomas Mifflin 
absent at the time the above The Ms de lafayette 
Council of War was held— the Baron de Kalb 
upon a perusal of the con- John Armstrong 
tents do subscribe to the de Steuben 
unanimous opinion of the H Knox 
Generals who composed it— the Chevalier Duportail 


Charles Lee 


At no moment during the war was the situation more acute 
or its possibilities more dramatic. It seemed incredible that the 
enemy in Philadelphia should not make some attempt to capture 
the American army encamped so near. What was the meaning 
of their movements? Were they feints, intended to deceive? 
By now the French Alliance was certainly known and the British 
might well dread the possibility of losing their command of the 
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sea should a French fleet suddenly put in an appearance on the 
coasts of America. As time passed by it began to seem certain 
that the unbelievable was about to happen; that the enemy would 
evacuate Philadelphia without striking a single blow! The 
question then became: Will they march across New Jersey or 
go to New York by sea? How intently the scouting parties 
watched every move and how faithfully every detail was reported 
at Headquarters ! 

The British Commissioners sent out to restore friendly rela- 
tions between England and the Americans reached Philadelphia 
the beginning of June and immediately sought to enter into 
relations with the leaders of Congress. A Council of War was 
called the 17th of June to discuss the situation. As usual, the 
officers were asked to send their opinions in writing. Duportail 
wrote as follows: 


I think we ought not to quit our position of Valley Forge 
—hbefore the enemy has evacuated Philadelphia — he must 
have lost his reason to remain in that city without the 
means to defend it. Thus, either the intelligence which says 
there are no more than 2 or 3000 men there, is false—or the 
English have it in their power by the measures which they 
have taken, signals agreed upon, number of boats to re- 
cross in sufficient force—in case of our advancing to attack 
them— 

The matter is besides reducible to this—Either the Eng- 
lish are not going away—or they are—if the former be the 
case all that has hitherto been done is a feint on their part 
and conceals some snare into which they would draw us— 

if they are really determined to go away — what can we 
desire more—here is a certain immense advantage—let us 
not risk the loss of it, by procuring another, which even 
should we obtain it, would not change our affairs— 

However, as we have here 12,000 men and that our posi- 
tion may be defended by a smaller number, I think it would 
be well to send 1500 men into the Jerseys, to reinforce what 
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is there already—the whole should be commanded by a per- 
son well acquainted with the Country — they ought not in 
general to oppose the enemy in front, on his march—but to 
follow him on his left flank— 

When the English shall have passed the Delaware, we 
ought in my opinion to move to the banks of that River— 
and prepare to pass it likewise—but certain precautions are 
necessary—if we learn that the English are advancing hast- 
ily towards N. York—we may likewise pass with celerity— 
but if they should halt, or appear to march slowly—in that 
case I think our troops ought not to pursue the enemy as 
fast as they could cross the River but post themselves ad- 
vantageously near the River, and wait till the whole Army 
has passed in order to advance in force— 

In Jerseys as well as every where else, I think we ought 
always to avoid General actions —to seek advantageous 
posts—to have the Roads of Retreat well reconnoitered, and 
to have secure communications with our magazines. 

After all, I find it difficult to believe that the Enemy mean 
to cross the Jersies and go to New York — unless there is 
deficiency of transports—but we have the same conduct to 
observe in case the Enemy should march down the left shore 
of the Delaware to embark below— 

DUPORTAIL 


The same day the entire camp at Valley Forge was put into 
condition to leave on the shortest possible notice. Next morn- 
ing, at exactly half-past eleven a returning scout brought intelli- 
gence that earlier that very morning the enemy had evacuated 
the city. While awaiting official notice, General Washington 
immediately put six brigades in motion while “the rest of the 
army prepared to follow with all possible despatch’”’. Coryell’s 
Ferry across the Delaware was about forty miles from Valley 
Forge and thirty above Philadelphia, and towards this point all 
the troops converged. By the 21st the whole army had crossed. 
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As soon as they “ had cleaned their arms and gotten matters in 
train” the main body moved on towards Princeton while a de- 
tachment under General Poor, aided by Lafayette, was sent 
forward to come up with the enemy’s rear and left flank, giving 
them “as much annoyance as possible”. In the meantime 
General Duportail had been despatched to reconnoiter the slopes 
of the Sourland hills while Washington with the main body 
passed through Princeton and took up headquarters at Hopewell. 
Colonel Laurens, who accompanied General Duportail on this 
tour, sent in the following report: 


Hopewell, June 23, 1778 

Sir 

By General Duportail’s leave I inclose a rude sketch of the 
Road and the principal points, which have relation to the 
ground your Excellency desired to have reconnoitred. The 
chain of Sourland hills as nearly as I can judge runs north 
by east—its nearest distance from Prince Town is five miles 
—General Duportail has reconnoitred as well as time will 
permit a position in that part of the chain—the front is gen- 
erally good—the flanks can only be made so by art—Roads 
of Retreat could not be examined—water is not very abun- 
dant, but might be sufficient for a short stay —there is an 
inferior range of hills in front of those above mentioned, 
upon which stands a Militia Alarm Post. A good position 
might perhaps be found there but the Rocky Hill from all 
accounts promises the strongest ground — Genl. Duportail 
proposes to await further orders ’till 8 o’clock tomorrow 
morning— 

I am with the greatest respect 
Your Excellency’s most obedient Servt. 
JOHN LAURENS 
Aide de Camp. 


No use was made by the army of the position on the Sourland 
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hills. June 28 occurred the Battle of Monmouth, which Gen- 
eral Lee almost succeeded in losing for the Americans, but 
which, by Washington’s masterly tactics and rapidity of action, 
was turned into success, almost into brilliant victory. The army 
then passed on and later took up its position at White Plaines 
near the Hudson and above New York. Two days after Mon- 
mouth, on June 30, Washington ordered Duportail to Phila- 
delphia, to look after the defences of the Delaware, fearing that 
the British might send a fleet to attack the city after the return 
of Congress. 

It was while Duportail was thus engaged that news reached 
Congress that a French fleet, under the Admiral Comte 
d’Estaing, was approaching the American shores. Not long 
after, July 12, Conrad-Alexandre Gérard, first foreign repre- 
sentative to be received by the United States, landed at Chester, 
Pennsylvania. He was received by a delegation from Congress 
and escorted in a carriage to the nearly ruined city which the 
British had taken care to demolish before leaving. Thus was 
ushered in a completely new phase of the American struggle 
with Great Britain. 


CHAPLER Tit 


LT. COLONEL DE LA RADIERE PUT IN CHARGE OF 
THE DEFENSIVE WORKS OF THE HUDSON 


No defences in the country were so important during the 
whole extent of the war as were those of the Hudson. The 
line of fortifications extending along Lake Champlain had 
originally served the British in their struggle with France for 
supremacy on the Continent. News of the capture of Fort 
Ticonderoga by Ethan Allen reached Philadelphia May 18th, 
1775, a few days after the convening of the Second Continental 
Congress. When joy of the victory had subsided, Congress 
Resolved, May 26th, “that a post be immediately taken at or 
near King’s Bridge... .” This marked the beginning of the 
defensive works that were taken by General Clinton in the 
summer of 1777 but abandoned and destroyed when he realized 
he could no longer hold them after the surrender of Burgoyne 
at Saratoga, October 16, 1777. 

Following the retreat of the American army from German- 
town, Washington received notice from Congress requesting 
that an officer of Engineers be put in charge of the works of 
the North. Forthwith the Commander-in-Chief sent the fol- 
lowing communication to Lt. Col. de la Radiére: 8 


Skippack Camp, 8th October 1777 
Sit, 
I have this Evening received the following Resolution of 
Congress, passed the 6th instant. 
“That General Washington be directed, if the situation 
of his army will admit, to send one of the four Engineers 


28 This officer was raised to the rank of Colonel in November following. 
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to do duty at Fort Montgomery and the defences on Hud- 
son River.” 

In consequence of this Resolve I desire you will imme- 
diately proceed to Fort Montgomery and there take upon 
you the direction of such Works as shall be deemed neces- 
sary by the commanding officer in that department. 


(Draft, unsigned) 
Lt. Col. Radiere. 


The same day General Washington wrote to General Putnam 
who was in command of the Highlands: 


Skippack Camp, 7th October 1777 ” 
Dear Sir 


Congress having recommended it to me to send an Engi- 
neer to Fort Montgomery, I have instantly dispatched Lt. 
Col. Radiere upon that service. He is the second in com- 
mand of four Gentlemen sent out by Doct. Franklin and 
Diet Deane sate te pot 


To make intelligible what happened after Mr. de la Radiére 
arrived in the Highlands, it is necessary to understand the type 
of commander under whom he was obliged to serve. General 
Israel Putnam was a man nearly sixty years of age when given 
the important command of the defences of the Hudson. He 
was a rough-and-ready soldier who in his younger years had won 
fame by his daring exploits during the French and Indian wars. 
Taken captive by the Redmen, subjected to horrible torment, he - 
was rescued by a French soldier from the slow fire that was 
already lighted to consume him, and taken to Montreal, where he 
was nursed back to health. In the spring of 1775, when news 
of the fighting at Concord reached his farm in Connecticut, it 
found the old soldier plowing in the field. Unhitching his horse, 


29 The date of the letter is undoubtedly Oct. 8th instead of 7th; in the 
original one date is written over the other, but in the W. P. it is listed 
7th, probably without having compared it with the letter to M. de la 
Radiére, which was sent first. 
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he left the plow standing in its furrow and started off to Boston, 
where he was soon made Major-General and led the defence of 
Bunker Hill. The men under him adored him but this was his 
last great exploit. He was not well fitted for the work of 
conducting long-drawn-out campaigns where definite knowledge 
and accuracy regarding details were requisite. Impatient and at 
times peevish, Washington himself had difficulties in handling 
the popular old veteran. As for Lt. Col. de la Radiére, no two 
beings could have been brought together less fitted to compre- 
hend one another, or whose training and gifts could have been 
more diametrically opposed. M. de la Radiére, the most punc- 
tilious of men, guided by knowledge of principles, working by 
exact rules, used to weighing the pro and the con before begin- 
ning operations, irritated almost beyond endurance the rough- 
and-ready old soldier whom fortune had so often favored by 
crowning with success his favorite method of acting first and 
thinking afterwards. M. de la Radiére, incapable of compre- 
hending such an attitude in a military commander, refused to 
allow himself to be disturbed and went persistently on in his 
own meticulous way. 

At what date M. de la Radiére reached his destination in the 
Highlands is unknown. There were one or two early memorials 
that have not been preserved. The first letter from his pen 
now in the Papers of the Continental Congress is dated “ New 
Windsor, December 13, 1777”, and written to some members 
of Congress, probably Mr. Lovell. The memorial of which he 
speaks in this letter is lost. Undoubtedly the finished docu- 
ment, which soon after followed,?** is an elaboration of the same 
plan. The elevation in rank for which M. de la Radiére pleads 
at the end of the letter had already taken place but news traveled 
too slowly for him to have received notice at that date. The 
letter in his own imperfect English is as follows: 


Sir 
I beg you the favour you would lay the inclosed Memorial 
before the Congress. the importance of they fortifications 


29a See infra, Dp. 83. 
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which I direct in this department, to preserve the communi- 
cation between they North and South provinces and to keep 
the shipping of they enemy from coming up the Hudson’s 
River, has engaged me to examine what is the best manner, 
in they present circumstances to construit forts as soon as 
possible. I have endeavored to give an exact of what | 
think most proper to induce they workmen to do their duty, 
whose Indolence is a detriment to the speedy construction of 
fortifications. I give a single sketch of a plan which may 
be adopted and will require a good regulation. This part 
does not belong directly to the Engineer; but in a New State 
I think that we must do all which is in our power for the 
general weal without considering whether it is our depart- 
ment or not. 

I beg an other favour of you, Sir, which is relative to 
myself. That is to lay before the Congress that I request 
to be appointed a Colonel. This Request having been ex- 
plained to the Congress in a Memorial from Colonel Du 
Portail, Comt- of Engineers, last November with the sanc- 
tion of General Washington, I refer you to this Memorial. 

I shall look on the rank you are pleased to give me as a 
Recompense for the Services which I may have already 
rendered and may in future do to the United States. 

I am with the greatest Respect 
Sit; 
Yours etc. 
La RADIERE, 
Lieut. Colel- of Engineers.®° 


The elaborated plan under date of Jan. 2,.1778, which was 
drawn up by Col. de la Radiére, begins as follows: 


30 Endorsed “ Referred to the Board of War”, Recd. 13 Jany., 1778. 
P. of the C.C., No. 78, Vol. XIX, ff. 189-191. 
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‘ 


To the Honorable Major General Putnam and to the 

Council of War called for fixing a plan of 

Defence for Hudsons River. 

The Memorial of Luis de la Radiere, Col. of 
Engineers, showing the reasons for fortifying 
the HILL upon which Fort CLINTON was, in 
preference to any other place. 

GENTLEMEN 

I have requested General Putnam to call a Council of 
War in order to lay before you my thoughts concerning the 
Settlement of a Fort for the defence of Hudsons River. 
It is the more necessary that I make you acquainted with the 
reasons on which my opinion is founded, as many of you 
may not concur with me in it. But am in hopes that the 
perusal of this memorial will accord our sentiment.** 

Conclusion. 

You have certainly observed, Gentlemen, in this Memorial 
that there are many arguments for fortifying the Hill upon 
Fort Clinton, & very few for fortifying West Point; as 
also the arguments for fortifying Fort Clinton are stronger 
than those for fortifying West Point. Therefore I think 
that you will conclude with me that a fort must be built on 
Fort Clinton. 

I will read to you Gentlemen a Memorial about all the 
preparations necessary for the building of this Fort & for 
the Obstructions of Hudsons River. I have two others 
ready concerning different parts of the same subject. After 
the reading of which I will request General Putnam to settle 
a general plan of what is to be undertaken & of the neces- 
sary preparations. Yet if any among you Gentlemen does 
not think that the place which I propose to you to be forti- 


30a Since the plan of Col. de la Radicre was not followed, it has been 
omitted here. 
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fied is the best, I request you will again examine the reasons 
above mentioned and shew me Cause why they think my 
opinion is not well grounded, then I will adopt another. 
This business is of too great consequence not to be unani- 
mous in our opinions. 

I beg General you will direct to me your orders about the 
place to be fortified. I will execute them. It was my duty 
to make this representation, at present it is my duty to draw 
and take under my direction the works that shall be deemed 
advantageous by the Commander in Chief. 


New Windsor, 2nd Jany- 1778.** 


Not only General Putnam but the other officers, together with 
the Governor of New York, had definitely decided upon West 
Point as the place to be fortified, thus the representations of the 
French Engineer were. powerless to change their decision. 
When M. de la Radiere said to them, as he practically did near 
the end of his memoir, “ Show me your reasons for preferring 
West Point to Fort Clinton; if your arguments are stronger 
than mine, I will adopt your decision; ”’ they had nothing to say 
in reply, because their minds worked in a totally different manner 
than his; they had made up their minds and that was the end of 
it so far as they were concerned. This left M. de la Radiére 
on the horns of adilemma. Matters were brought practically to 
a standstill. General Putnam wrote to General Washington at 
Valley Forge: 


Dear Sir 


6) Seu Ne -emmiayg re: We) Meno e ye; 58 


I wrote Your Excellency that the place agreed upon to 
obstruct the navigation of the Hudson’s River was at West 
Point—Previous to that I had been with Governor Clinton, 
his Brother, the French Engineer and several others, to 
view that place. It was the opinion of all except the 
Frenchman, that it was the best and only effectual on the 


31 Endorsed, Lt. Col. La Radiére. Memorial, Jany. 2, 1778. P. CC. 
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River. He could not prefer any other place but thought 
it was necessary to take more time to examine the ground 
etc. and it was near a month before we could have his 
opinion—which he at last gave in favor of Fort Clinton. 
This being contrary to the sentiment and expectation of 
every general officer, I was advised to wait on the Council 
and Assembly of this State for a final Determination— 
They at my Request, appointed a Committee for that 
purpose who have been these three days Reconnoitering the 
River and have now unanimously determined on West 
Point. 

I have directed the Engineer to lay out the fort immedi- 
ately—but he seems disgusted that eve: y thing does not go 
as he thinks proper, even if contrary to the judgment of 
every other person. In short he is an excellent paper 
Engineer and I think it would be as well for us if he was 
employed wholly that way—I am confident if Congress 
would have found Business for him with them, our works 
would have been as well constructed & much more forward 
than they now are. 

Genl. Clinton and Col. Duboy’s had left New Windsor 
for a Day and only and because Col. Duboy’s Second Guard 
did not make his Report to him,®* he arrested him. The 
officer was totally ignorant of his assuming command and 
even if he had known it, being on the 2nd Guard of a Regt. 
his Reports should have been made to the officer command- 
ing the Regt. 


Colonel de la Radiére, by the same courier, wrote to General 
Duportail and to a member of Congress. He wrote a third but 
brief letter to General Washington expressing a wish to see him 
and talk with him personally. To the member of Congress 
he explains in detail the incident of assuming command on 
January 5th. He expresses a desire that Congress shall decide 
regarding his right to take command under such circumstances. 
The story is quite different as told by him and by General 
Putnam. The Colonel writes: 


82 Putnam is still talking of Col. de la Radiére. 
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At Fishkill, 13 January, 1778 
Sir; 

I am so hurried by the express which General Putnam is 
sending to Congress that I cannot write you in English. 
I wrote to the President of Congress but as he will surely 
not understand my English I beg you to be so good as to 
explain to him the following details as well as to Congress. 

Grl. Duportail has written me that we have been advanced 
a degree. I beg you to express to Congress my appreciation 
and I thank you in particular. 

A council was held yesterday relative to the fort which is 
to be built on the banks of the Hudson River. I read a 
Memorial upon the subject. It was resolved to fortify a 
place called West Point, opposite the old fort Constitution 
six miles above fort Montgomery and eight below New 
Windsor; this was done contrary to my advice, which was 
that fort Clinton was preferable. As it is better to fortify 
a place less good than to do nothing at ail, I practically con- 
sented since I am going to trace a fort at the place indicated; 
but I still think fort Clinton is the better. I do not speak at 
all of the localities lower down the river since I have never 
been able, in the investigations I have made with the Gen- 
erals, to descend the river below fort Clinton. 

The principal reasons which incline me to fort Clinton 
are that the enemy cannot, without great difficulty, lay seige 
to fort Clinton because the ground is narrow and rocky, 
without earth, so that the Enemy would risk every moment 
to have their communications broken with their ships unless 
they disembarked from 10 to 12 thousand men. For this 
reason a very small fort would suffice. Also, the situation 
is such that there will be no need to build a fort on the 
opposite bank to hold the chain that bars the river. 

At West Point the enemy can besiege the place and occupy 
a ground where he will not be more than a mile from his 
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vessels and can support at the same time both a siege and an 
attack. If this fort is taken it will be much worse for the 
country than if it were fort Clinton. 

The fort placed at West Point has the advantage of being 
situated in a place where the navigation is more difficult 
but it will be necessary to build a fort on the opposite bank 
of the river. 

This fort is so situated that it can be taken in fifteen or 
twenty days, perhaps less. Nevertheless I hope things will 
not go that far, but in a comparison it is necessary to weigh 
exactly what is for or against each. 

An incident has occurred which makes me ask you to 
request that Congress decides regarding our power of com- 


January 5, being the only superior officer at New Wind- 
sor, I assumed command as was quite natural . . . follow- 
ing the laws of war . . . that the officer longest in service 
takes command, without regard to the corps. However my 
right was disputed by a Captain of artillery. . . . The same 
day un officier de garde having let four prisoners escape and 
the sentinel having deserted I put the officer under arrest. 
A court martial will be held to judge this officer. The first 
question to be decided, since my command has been disputed, 
is to know whether I have the right to command, something 
Congress alone can decide. For me the case is not open to 
doubt; otherwise we, whom you have treated as legitimate 
children, would be bastards in the military state. We do our 
best to show ourselves worthy of such treatment and conse- 
quently should enjoy all the advantages of other corps. 


I have the honor to be etc. 
LA RaADIERE, Colel. des Ingt.*° 


33 There is nothing to determine to whom this letter was addressed. 
Perhaps it was Mr. Lovell since he seems to have been the member of 
the Committee on Foreign Application who showed the most interest in 
the Frenchmen who formed the Corps of Engineers. P. of the C.C., 
No. 78, Vol. XIX, ff. 193-195. 
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To General Washington the Colonel wrote: 


Fishkill, 13 Jany. 1778 
Hond. Sir. 

A council called for fixing the place to be fortified on 
Hudson’s river has decided last night that West Point is the 
best place. This fort is on the west shore of the North 
river over against fort Constitution six miles higher than 
Fort Montgomery 8 miles below New Windsor. We will 
bar the river with a chain. This Council was called at my 
request. I have read before these Gentlemen a memorial 
showing the reasons of fortifying the hill upon which the 
Fort Clinton was in preference to West Point. We begin at 
present to provide all. If I can spare time in two or three 
weeks I will ride to Head quarters and give to your Excel- 
lency a long account of the situation of this river where a 
fort will be constructed. 

I make Genl. Duportail acquainted with the first reasons 
for which I would have the Fort Clinton repaired, and with 
a little business which requests your decision. 

Your Excellency’s: etc... ; 
LA RADIERE 
(Copy). Colonel of Engineers. 


The tact exercised by General Washington in handling the 
delicate situation which had arisen in the affairs of the defence 
of the Highlands demonstrates in a remarkable way his fitness 
for the high post which was his in the conduct of the Revolu- 
tionary war. His understanding of men and things, his wisdom 
in dealing with the varied types and conditions of those serving 
under his command, could hardly come out more forcefully than 
in the replies he sent to the two letters addressed to him from 
the Highlands. Though by no means flattering, these replies 
tended to smooth away difficulties and to restore good feelings ; 
they laid emphasis on important points while they ignored all 
petty details. To Colonel de la Radiére he wrote: 
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Head Quarters at Valley Forge 
25th Jany. 1778 
Sir) 

I have your favor of the 13th instant. As the majority 
of the Council were for erecting the new works upon West 
Point in preference to the place upon which Fort Clinton 
was built, I desire that they may be carried on with all de- 
spatch. If we remain much longer disputing about the 
proper place, we shall lose the Winter which is the only time 
that we have to make preparations for the reception of the 
enemy. I am afraid that if you leave the works to come 
down here, that matters will not go on properly in your ab- 
sence, for I should imagine that the eye of the Engineer is 
constantly wanting over men not used to such Business. 
I have not yet seen Genl. Duportail, but whatever he lays 
before me for my decision I shall endeavor to determine 
without partiality. 

I am Sir, etc: 


(Draft, unsigned) 
Col. La Radiere. 


In his reply to General Putnam the Commander-in-Chief, 
writing January 25th, ignored the affairs dwelt on in the letter 
before him. He complimented the old General upon several 
minor engagements he had undertaken against the enemy but 
strongly urged that certain modes of procedure be not again 
employed. In regard to the defences of the Hudson he had 
nothing to say beyond what follows: 


I begin to be very apprehensive that the season will entirely 
pass away before any thing material will be done for the 
defence of the Hudson’s River—You are well acquainted 
with the great necessity there is for having the works there 
finished as soon as possible, & I most earnestly desire that 
the strictest attention may be paid to every matter which may 
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contribute to finishing and putting them in a respectable 
State before Spring.** 


Work on the fortifications progressed all through February, 
but under great difficulties. During a temporary absence of 
General Putnam the command devolved upon another Connecti- 
cut man, General Parsons. March 7th he wrote as follows to 
General Washington: 


Col. Laradiere finding it impossible to compleat the Fort 
and other Defences intended at this Post in such manner 
as to effectually withstand the attempts of the Enemy to 
pass up the River, early in the Spring and not choosing to 
hazard his reputation on Works erected on a different scale, 
calculated for a short Duration only, has desired leave to 
wait on Your Excellency and Congress which I have 
granted him. In justice to Col. Laradiere I ought to say 
he appears to be a gentleman of Science and Knowledge in 
his Profession and disposed to render us every Service he 
Is ablerto: daz «+ i 


In response to General Parsons’ letter, General Washington 
wrote March 18th announcing the appointment of General 
McDougall to take the command at the Highlands, in order as 
he said, “to reconcile all matters and to obviate the jealousies 
and prejudices that whether well or ill founded, have taken 
placer ae 

The situation in the Northern Department had been rendered 
difficult not only because of the differences between the com- 
manding officer and the Engineer in charge of the works, but 
also because of the confusing and at times conflicting orders 
issued by the Continental Congress. The elated hero of Sara- 
toga, General Gates, was President of the Board of War and 
we have already seen that among his friends in Congress there 
were those who had fathered a scheme to put him in the place 
of Washington. Gates was a sincere admirer and warm friend 
of another foreign engineer Thaddeus Kosciuszko who had 
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come to America a year before Duportail and his companions 
and who had received the rank of Colonel from Congress, 
October 18, 1776. The Resolution reads: 


That Thaddeus Kosciuscko, Esk., be appointed an en- 
gineer in the service of the United States, with the pay of 
sixty dollars a month, and the rank of Colonel. 


In 1777 Kosciuszko had gone north with General Gates and 
had been responsible for the fortifications connected with the 
campaign which had ended successfully at Saratoga. As an 
officer he was greatly liked by the men who served under him 
as well as by his superiors and there was a distinct effort being 
put forward by his friends in Congress to have him made Briga- 
dier general in reward for his services at Saratoga. When 
news of the difference between Colonel de la Radiére and the 
officers on the Hudson became known in Congress, without con- 
sulting Washington it was decided that the Polish Colonel 
should be sent North to replace the Frenchman. The visit of 
the latter to camp, indicated in the permit given him by General 
Parsons, offered the opportunity. Kosciuszko was ordered 
North by Congress as la Radiere arrived at Valley Forge. 

In the mean time General McDougall had taken command of 
the Highlands in the place of General Putnam. Washington 
hoped that this would smooth away all difficulties. He easily 
persuaded Colonel de la Radiére to return to his post and the 
fortification of West Point, giving him at the same time the 
following letter of introduction to the new commanding officer : 


Head Quarters, 21st March, 1778 

Sir 

This will be delivered to you by Colonel de la Radiere of 
the Corps of Engineers who was employed to superintend the 
fortifications on the North River—but from some misunder- 
standing between him and the late commanding officer, in 
which he thought his own honor and the public interest were 
committed, he determined to renounce the work, and return 
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to Camp. I can safely recommend him to you as a man who 
understands his profession, and make no doubt of his giving 
you satisfaction, both in projecting and executing the works 
required for the defence of the River. .. . 

Draft, unsigned. 


Ordered by Congress to the post and expecting to be made 
Brigadier General, Kosciuszko set immediately to work on the 
fortifications as already begun and was thus employed when 
Colonel de la Radiére returned, bringing express orders from 
General Washington. In what way information reached Wash- 
ington regarding the double command can not now be traced. 
There is no letter in the Washington papers that explains the 
transmission of the news. In whatever way the news reached 
him, his first reaction was certainly that of intense annoyance 
and he wrote at once the following abrupt order to General 
McDougall : 


Head Quarters, April 6, 1778 
Sir, 

. . . The presence of Colonel de la Radiere rendering the 
Services of M. Kosciousko as Engineer at Fishkill unneces- 
sary,—you are to give him orders to join this army without 
loss of time. 


I am etc. 


The order was barely written when in some unexplained way 
news reached Washington that Kosciuszko was acting under 
orders from Congress. The affair of the Conway Cabal had by 
this time blown over, but the sting had been left behind. 
Washington was above any feeling of personal resentment, 
whatever provocation thereto he might have. His heart, his 
mind, his life were given to his country’s cause; he cared only 
for success of that cause, and he realized that he himself could 
never be anything more than an instrument. On the present 
occasion he shrank from any act that might look like resentment, 
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so he hastily added the following postscript to his preemptory 
order: 


P. S. However desirous I am that Mr. Kosciousko shd. 
repair to this army if he is specially employed by order of 
Congress or the Board of War, I wd. not wish to contravene 
their commands. 


[Gro. WASHINGTON | 
jTo] General McDougall 


It may possibly be that the great misfortune of the Polish 
officer’s life would have been averted if he had returned to camp 
in 1778 and served thereafter close to General Washington. 
Despite the valuable services rendered by Kosciouszko through- 
out the entire war he was never the recipient of any mark of 
recognition from General Washington and he remained only 
Colonel to the end. Washington spoke of him always with 
respect and in the end supported McDougall in his preference 
for Kosciuszko over de la Radiére, but he always held the 
Polish officer at a distance. Soon after the above incident Con- 
gress placed General Gates in charge of the Highlands so that 
the two friends were again together. In 1780 Kosciuszko 
followed Gates to the South and after the latter’s defeat at 
Camden in North Carolina, he served under General Greene. 
At no time did he ever come closely in touch with Washington. 
It was the greatest misfortune of his life. America as a nation 
has always done honor to the memory of Kosciuszko but the 
sting of his misfortune remains. 

General McDougall replied to Washington’s communication 
as follows: 


Fishkill 13th April 1778 


ai arte is be rel mh) fer es! (wr Ae. ee Te, 


I have lately been three days at West Point, the Fort is 
by this time so enclosed as to resist a sudden assault of the 
Enemy. But the Heights near it are such that the Fort is 
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not tenable, if the Enemy possess them. For this reason 
we are obliged to make some work on them. It will require 
5,000 men effectually to secure the ground near the Fort 
which command it. And these Objections are to almost all 
the Points on the River, proper to erect works to annoy the 
Shipping. Mr. Kosciousko is esteemed by those who have 
attended the work at West Point, to have had more practice 
than Col. Delaradiere, and his manner of treating the 
people more acceptable, than that of the latter; which 
induced Genl. Parsons and Governor Clinton to desire the 
former may be continued at West Point. The first has a 
Commission as Engineer with the rank of Colonel in Oc- 
tober 1776—Colonel Delaradiere’s Commission I think is 
dated in November last,°> and disputes rank with the 
former, which obliges me to keep them apart; and avail 
the services of their assistance in the best manner I can 
devise. This seems to be the Idea recommended by the 
Board of War in consequence to a reference of Congress to 
them, on the Subject of Disputes relative to the construction 
of the works. If Your Excellency should think proper in 
this State of those Gentlemen, to order Mr. Kosciousko to 
join your army, whenever I am honored with your Com- 
mands on this Head, I shall despatch him. 


General Washington in his reply to McDougall informed him, 
April 23, that Congress had appointed General Gates to the 
command of the Army of the North, with orders “to repair 
forthwith to Peekskill”. McDougall was therefore ordered to 
return immediately, on the arrival of Gates, and join the army 
at Valley Forge. In regard to the two Colonel Engineers he 
wrote: 


As Cole. La Radiere and Cole. Kosuisko will never agree, 
I think it will be best to order La Radiere to return especially 
35 November 17th, 1777, Congress raised “ Mons. de la Radiére to the 


rank of Colonel ... in the army of the United States ... to be em- 
ployed as heretofore in the capacity of engineer ”’. 
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as Kosuisko is better adapted to the Genius and Temper of 
the people. 
[Gro. WASHINGTON ] 


The subsequent movements of Col. de la Radiére are not 
always clearly defined. In August of this year (1778) he was 
with the army at White Plaines; on the 19th of the month he 
was sent with the following note of introduction to General 
Sullivan: 


19 August, 1778 
Sir? 

Col. De la Radiere, a gentleman of the corps of Engineers 
will have the honor of delivering you this—The nature of 
your operations, if they are not completed before he arrives 
may make the addition of a Gentleman in this capacity useful, 
which is my inducement in sending Mr. Radiere. 

He is superior in commission to Mr. Gouvion; but there 
are punctilios of service observed among these Gentlemen, 
which I have left to be arranged by Brigadier General Du 
Portail who is at the head of the Department. You will be 
pleased [paper torn] let them operate as far as [torn] be 
consistent with the good of the service. 

If the Count [d’Estaing] should return before the expedi- 
tion is accomplished, and there should be just a land co-op- 
eration between you, which might make an Engineer neces- 
sary to him, you will be pleased to accommodate him in this 
particular with the services of one of the Gentlemen I have 
sent you. 


[Draft not signed.] *° 


How long he remained at Newport is not clear. De Kalb, 
writing to the Comte de Broglie a little later, says he was then 
at Boston. Duportail in the mean time was sent to overlook 
the works on the Hudson. Washington wrote as follows: 
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Head Quarters, White Plains, 
27 Augst. 1778 
Sir, 

You will proceed as speedily as possible to the Highlands 
and examine the several fortifications carrying on there for 
the defence of the North River. When you have done this, 
you will make me a full report of their state and progress, 
with your opinion of any alterations or additions which may 
appear to you necessary in improvement of the present plan. 
In doing this you will of course, consider the labor and ex- 
pense which have been already incurred, the advanced season 
of the year & the resources of the country for carrying any 
plan which may be formed into execution. 

It is my wish you should also take measures without delay 
for executing the instructions given you the [30th] of June 
last relative to a plan for the defense of the River Delaware 
and the City of Philadelphia. —In performing which you 
will also view the Subject in a maritime point of light; in 
order as far as natural circumstances will permit, to provide a 
secure Port capable of excluding the enemy’s vessels and 
receiving or protecting our own or those of our allies —To 
this end you will make such arrangements as the good of 
the service and the state of your department will best warrant. 

Draft unsigned **— 


The following report was submitted by Duportail: 


White Plains, 13th September, 1778 
Memorial on the works made in the Highlands— 

The Works which are in hand at West Point and some 
inconsiderable ones, which it is necessary to add to them, will, 
with the help of the chain, perfectly fulfill the object which 
is proposed,—that of hindering the enemy’s temounting the 
North River. 


36 George Washington to General Sullivan at New Port, R. I. 
87 General Washington to Gen!, Duportail, 27 Augt., 1778. 
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Fort Putnam, which is as it were, the key of all the others 
may be rendered almost impregnable. There is indeed a 
height, which commands it, but besides that this height may 
be taken possession of with a redoubt, it would be very diffi- 
cult for an enemy, even when master of it to bring heavy 
cannon there. Besides it would be too far to make a breach. 
This fort has nothing to fear but a bombardment or escalade 
with respect to a bombardment, the mean(s) to make it 
ineffectual is to have bomb-proofs sufficient for three fourths 
of the Garrison, magazines, hospital, etc—I am told Col. 
Koshucsko proposes, at this time to begin one; but which will 
not suit more than 70 or 80 men. This is far from sufficient. 
There must be another, the place and size of which, I have 
pointed out to the Captain who conducts the works.—It will 
contain about 200 men—with respect to the escalade, to pre- 
vent its success, the side of the fort which looks towards the 
river and is the most accessible, as well as that which looks 
towards Fort Arnold, must be raised a great deal more than 
it is, and besides the palisades and chevaux de frise, abatis 
must be made in front. The roof of the great bomb-proof, 
which I propose, may be made use of to collect the rain and 
conduct it into the Cistern. This will always be a small 
resource. 

Fort Willis does not appear to me well traced. It ought 
to be put entirely upon the declivity which looks towards the 
River, the force next Fort Putnam following the ridge of the 
eminence. In this manner it would have overlooked equally 
all the valley between Fort Putnam and itself and all its 
interior would have been under cover of Fort Putnam; the 
face next the river would have extended to the very border of 
the declivity ; and the work in every respect would have been 
a great deal stronger. In its present position it is too large, 
its parapet makes too large a circuit. It will be best perhaps 
to rebuild this fort altogether ; if this is not done, to remedy 
its inconveniencies, the face opposite Fort Putnam must be 
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raised not so as to cover the interior, which I am told Col. 
Kosciousko proposes, because it must be prodigiously ele- 
vated to answer that purpose—but instead of this, I would 
prolong the eminence which is in the middle of the work, 
and improve it into a Traverse to extend the whole length of 
the work—I would then reject a third of the work on the 
South as altogether useless—the bomb-proof will be backed 
by the traverse above-mentioned. 

I should have preferred to the Redouts which are in front 
of the Redout Willis, on the South side, and which require 
for their defense four or five hundred man—a small inclosed 
work to secure the possession of the eminence and protect the 
batteries in front—but for the present matters may be left 
as they are— 

Fort Arnold appears to me to be pretty well situated and 
traced—but if the intention of Col. Kosciusko is to leave 
the sides next the River at the present height (as appears to 
be the case) I cannot approve it—they are exceedingly liable 
to an escalcade—it is proper to elevate them and even to 
make a small covert way without having good palisades in 
front, to secure the body of the place against all surprise — 

The scantlin for the Bomb-proof appears to me too feebie 
—the top will be almost flat—what is made of earth ought to 
have been of masonry or bricks—however I forbear enlarg- 
ing upon this subject, because time will hardly admit of a 
Remedy—the Stuff being squared and ready to be put to- 
gether—observing only that the work should be sunk more 
in order to furnish a greater thickness of earth for the roof. 

There is below Fort Putnam a battery nearly round, which 
is extremely well placed for battering the Vessels which 
should approach the Chain—but its situation likewise exposes 
it to the fire of the Ships—at least as it is much advanced, 
the fire of the tops would injure the Gunners, and the more, 
as by the form of the battery they are collected within a very 
small space—it appears to me advisable, to raise the parapet 
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of this battery several feet—and to cover the embrasures 
from the top of one merlon to another—so as not to interfere 
with the working of the guns—although it is equally neces- 
sary to secure the Chain on the left-hand Shore of the River 
—it seems to have been little attended to—there is no inclosed 
work on this side to hinder the enemy from debarking a 
sufficient number of men to get possession of the ground and 
cut the Chain—there is only a battery which may answer 
some good ends, but cannot prevent the enemy from doing 
as above mentioned—With three small works we shall render 
the point perfectly secure—the first to be placed where the 
block house of fort independence stood—it is sufficient for 
it to contain about sixty men—its end is to afford an immedi- 
ate defense to the Chain and its extremity—against a hardy 
enterprise, which a few men are engaged sometimes to under- 
take by dint of money or other recompense.—The parapets 
cought to be of wood in order to take less room—and suffi- 
ciently elevated to cover the area. 

The Second Redout should be placed on a steep eminence 
which commands all the other rising ground in the island.— 

the third on an eminence in the rear of the newly con- 
structed battery—Then two Redouts ought to be made for 
150 men or 200 at most.— 

There was a battery, the remains of which are still in 
existence, (below Fort Independence) it was perfectly well 
placed for battering the enemy’s Ships—it ought to be re- 
built, with a strong parapet of earth—and as this battery 
is low and exceedingly exposed to a plunging fire from the 
Tops of Ships—the Parapets must be high, and terminated 
by a Roof of thick plank for the protection of the Canoniers 
—this battery as well as that which is just finished, will be 
interlocked by the three Redouts—and be in perfection safety 
—With these works we shall be completely masters of the 
Tsland.— 

As to the Chain itself, I would not have it floating on the 
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surface of the Water—which exposes it to be laid hold of 
by machines prepared for the purpose, on board the Vessels 
which may approach—but the greatest danger arising from 
this would be the breaking it by Cannon Shot—when a vast 
number comes to be fired on both sides in a contest between 
the enemy Ships and the batteries—I should think it more 
eligible therefore to suspend the Chain three feet below the 
surface of the Water—because as the greatest number of the 
Shot, bound when they strike the water—there would be so 
many ineffectual in respect to it—besides, the matter would 
be very easily executed—by placing the floats above instead 
of below the Chain—and having another Chain made fast at 
each end to the great one, and carried above the floats—by 
these means the great Chain may be supported at the depth 
which is just suitable—if a Shot should carry away the Chain, 
by which the great one is made fast to the floats—the whole 
mischief that would result, would be that place would douse 
a few feet more.— 

There are so many accidents by which an iron Chain may 
be broken, that it would be prudent to have a stout cable in 
reserve, to supply its place, in part for a time— 

Every thing which I have explained being finished—1800 
men will render us completely masters of the River; and put 
us out of reach of the enemy’s enterprises—at least, the re- 
sistence that may be made will allow ample time for the 
arrival of succours, however remote the Army may be.— 

The following is the distribution of these Troops as nearly 
as can be judged.— 


In Fort Putnam (note—fort Arnold probably) .. 700 
WatllissRedouttamtcsaas oneacctran-ttr steerer rere 200 
Forts Puttiaine setae earner arene ier Le ena 400 
Sinalleworkvabover Hort smhutnampecee ee cunie 100 

For the works on the Island or 
Peninsula on thevleit-hand shores... 4-5 eee eae 400 
1,800 


For the present moment, if we except the batteries against 
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Ships—the works are not in a state of defence—but a little 
time would be sufficient for completing fort Putnam; which 
is the most important—the Redouts on the Island on the left- 
hand shore—are likewise objects of the first attention. 

His Excellency had ordered me to give him an account 
of the expenses arising from all these works to the present 
time—it is not in my power to present anything on this sub- 
ject, not having seen Col. Kosciusko, who alone is possessed 
of these facts—I am going to write to him for this purpose.— 

I was likewise at New Windsor—The River appears to me 
very wide in this part for a defense of Chevaux de Frise— 
besides the Chevaux de frise themselves appear to me to be 
very weak—I can with difficulty persuade myself that a Ship 
would be much embarrassed by them—and indeed until West 
Point is completed—I do not think we should occupy our- 
selves about New Windsor—lI shall therefore forbear adding 
any thing farther relative to it.— 

Dvuportalt.*® 

In reply Washington wrote: 


Fort Clinton West Point 19th September 1778 

Sir 

I have perused the memorial which you delivered relative 
to the defence of the North River at this place—and upon a 
view of them highly approve what you have offered upon the 
subject—Col. Kosciusko who was charged by Congress 
with the direction of the forts and batteries—has already 
made such a progress in the constructions of them as wd. 
render any alteration in the general plan a work of too much 
time—the favorable testimony which you have given of Col. 
Kosciousko’s abilities prevents uneasiness on this head—but 

88 Endorsed: M. Duportail on the North in the Highlands. 13th 
September 1778. Contemporary translation in the hand writing of John 
Lawrens. Original preserved in Washington Papers under date of 


August 13th. This is undoubtedly a mistake as the order of Washington 
was not issued until August 27th. 
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whatever amendments subordinate to the general disposition 
that occur as proper to be made, you will be pleased to point 
out to Col. Kosciusko that they may be carried into 
execution.— 

The works proposed on the peninsula not being subject to 
the above mentioned inconvenience, you will desire Col. 
Kosciousko to show you his plan for approbation before he 
proceeds to the construction—or have them traced in the first 
instance conformably to your own ideas. 

I am etc. 
(Draft unsigned) * 


After returning from the Highlands in September, General 
Duportail busied *** himself preparing a memorial in which he 
outlined the fortifications needed at the various places examined 
by him, Philadelphia, Boston, etc. This memorial has not been 
preserved. In presenting it he had explained to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that unless very strongly urged by Congress 
he and his companions would return at the expiration of the 
present campaign, as their leave of absence would expire the 
first of February. Washington wrote Congress as follows: 


Headquarters, Fredericksburgh Novemr. 16, 1778 

Sim 

By the time this reaches you General Du Portail will prob- 
ably be at Philadelphia. One part of his business is to pros- 
ecute the directions given him, sometime since, for forming 
a defence of the River Delaware, to be submitted to Con- 
gress, what may be their views and wishes with respect to 
his further continuance in America and that of the three 
other gentlemen attached to him. He informs me that the 
furlough, he obtained from the Court of France expires in 
February next, and that unless there is a certain prospect of 
his being employed hereafter, in a manner useful to the 


39 General Washington to Gen. Duportail. 

392 Three letters of Duportail to the Comte d’Estaing have dates as 
follows: Oct. 24, 1778; Oct. 29, 1778; Oct. 30, 1778. These are in the 
Arch. de la Marine and in photostat in the L. of C. 
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States and honorable to himself, he intends immediately to 
return.—He therefore wishes some explicit ideas to be real- 
ized on the subject. He is also anxious that something 
definite should be done, with respect to the pay and other 
appointments both of himself and of the other gentlemen 
with him; which have been hitherto undecided and have left 
them in an uncertain and disagreeable situation; added to 
this he is desirous to have some arrangement fixed for the 
rules and manner of service in his department. 

He delivered me some days since a memorial intended for 
Congress and which I have now the honor to inclose, con- 
taining his ideas on a general system of fortification for these 
States and which he requests me to accompany with my 
sentiments.*° But it includes questions of finance and con- 
siderations of policy the most extensive and important; of 
which Congress alone can form a competent judgment. I 
shall therefore only say, that considered merely in a military 
point of view, the plan appears to me worthy of very serious 
attention. It is but justice to General Du Portail to observe, 
that I have a high opinion of his merit and abilities; and 
esteem him not only well acquainted with the particular 
branch he professes, but a man of sound judgment and real 
knowledge in military science in general. I have also a very 
favorable opinion of the other Gentlemen.—I will take the 
liberty to add, that it appears to me, they will be extremely 
necessary and useful to our future operations, whether 
directed to offence or defence—whether to dispossess the 
enemy of posts in our frontier—to assist in carrying on the 
proposed expedition into Canada—or any other on a less ex- 
tensive plan, which may be substituted in its stead, for the 
mere security of our frontier. 

M. de Murnan has served in quality of Engineer under 
General Du Portail since the first of March last with the 
promise of a majority from the Committee of arrangement 
at Valley Forge. He has never yet received his commission. 
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This, I promise has been forgotten in a crowd of more im- 
portant matters. 
With the greatest respect and esteem—I have the honor 
to be 
Sir, Your most Obed. Serv.*” 
G. WASHINGTON. 


The foregoing letter offers strong proof of Washington’s 
appreciation of the services of the French Engineers and his 
desire that they might be retained in the service of the United 
States. The President of Congress and a majority of its mem- 
bers were friendly to France and to the Alliance, and would 
have wished that every courtesy be shown these French officers. 
There was a powerful minority, however, that dreaded French 
influence and that sought always to delay measures and to frus- 
trate every motion that would tend to emphasize the importance 
of the Alliance. The fall and winter of 1778-79 witnessed a 
violent struggle between two factions in Congress those on one 
hand who supported Silas Deane and his transactions in France, 
and those who were bitterly opposed to him and the work he had 
done there. As a result of these internal dissensions the im- 
portant business of the country was delayed and among other 
sufferers were the French Engineers who found themselves 
practically ignored by Congress, Duportail had quite decided, 
and his companions with him, that they would return home. 
It was Washington’s pleading that induced them to defer their 
final decision. The French Minister, Conrad-Alexandre 
Gérard, who understood better than any one the actual situation 
in Congress, urged patience. He assured General Duportail 
that all would come right in the end. 

Before noting the effect produced by Washington’s repre- 
sentations to Congress, it is necessary to turn back and trace 
from the beginning the attitude of that body toward the French 
Engineers. 

40 In regard to this Plan of fortification, Congress took no action upon 
it. Undoubtedly it went far beyond their ideas in regard to expense. 
James Lovell wrote March 1, 1779 to Horatio Gates: “ As to Du Portail’s 


Plan for the Continent at large the whole Treasury of Spain is essential 
to it....” E.C. Burnett’s, Letters of Members of Congress, for 1770. 


40a P, of the C.C., No. 152, Vol. VI, ff. 503-507. The case of M. de 
Murnan was taken up Jan., 1779. See supra, p. 51. 


CHAPTER LV 


CONGRESS AND THE FRENCH ENGINEERS 


In an undated memorial written about the time Congress 
raised the rank of the French Engineers, the middle of Novem- 
ber 1777, General Duportail urged upon Congress the necessity 
of establishing a system by which actual expenses and the 
requisites of the service could be met. The situation during 
the summer had been embarrassing in the extreme not only to 
them but also to the Commander-in-Chief. The latter wrote 
somewhat petulantly to Congress, August 17th, 1777: 

Sir: 

Col. Portail for himself and in behalf of the Gentlemen 
with him has made different applications to me for horses 
and servants, and I have been in a manner under the neces- 
sity of furnishing them by way of loan until he can be pro- 
vided otherwise. He expects these things will be found him 
at the public expence, and informs me that the matter is 
now before Congress, whose determination he looks for 
every moment. I have taken the liberty to mention this; 
because it were to be wished, if any thing of the kind were 
intended, that it might be done as soon as convenient, or if 
it is not, that they might be informed their expectations are 
not well founded. This will put them upon providing for 
themselves, and will prevent their repeating their applica- 
tions to me on a subject which I am not authorized to do 
any thing in.** 

41 Draft, unsigned. To the President of Congress. 

In explanation of the tone of the above letter it may be well to recall 
that August 1777 was the most accute moment in the settlement of the 
affairs of the French officers. At that date du Coudray was with General 


Washington as chief engineer, so that his interest in the members of the 
105 
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Duportail’s memorial to Congress regarding the systematizing 
of their affairs was read in Congress in the fall of 1777; it is 
as follows: 


I beg to lay before the honourable Congress the follow- 
ing requisitions to be by them determined or to authorize 
his excellency general washington to settle them according 
the knowledge he has of our service. 


1. To know what pay is allowed to our rank, I would 
observe that the pay of engineers in Europe is much 
higher than the pay of any of the other officers, it is, 
that the duty of an engineer is much more laborious 
and painful; in time of war their pay is raised because 
in actual service their expenses are much increased, 
they are obliged to be continually out to acquire a 
knowledge of the country, therefore cannot live so 
cheap as in camp. 

2. to fix the number of horses, a lieutenant of engineers 
in france have tow horses _ I hope it will not be thought 
unreasonable when I ask tow for a lieutenant and tow 
for a major, if I ask three for me because it is neces- 
sary that I be always near the general. 

3. to fix the rations of forage according the number of 
horses, when to our rations the number fixed for your 
officer in the artillery in the same rank as our seems 
to me sufficient. 

4. as it is impossible to find here servants, I hope that 
his excellency general washington may be allowed to 
appoint us out of the troops. 

5. there are several small expences attending our service, 
for an instance the labourers we are obliged to em- 

French Royal Corps was limited to wishing they might be employed in 
some other place. As yet he had had no experience of their characters 


or abilities, and he probably expected they would continue to be endlessly 
annoying by their repeated demands. 
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ploy, proper colours, are to be considered, it is our 
custom to make this a separate account, signed by the 
engineer who has employed those things. and after by 
me, and soon after by his excellency the general wash- 
ington. 


I beg the honourable congress to observe that I have here 
requested nothing but what is absolutely necessary for our 
service, as we must join the army as soon as possible I hope 
for an speedy answer, and if the requisitions accepted, that 
we may be allowed our pay to commence the 13th of febru- 
ary as has been fixed; if the honourable congress authorized 
his excellency general washington to settle this business, I 
ask to the honourable congress to let me have 200 dollars, 
and 150 to mr. de la radiere and the same to m de Gouvion 
we want absolutely that monney to be provided with every 
thing for the campain, for our purses have been empty in 
our passage from france, and what we have received is very 
far from that we have expended as I have shewn this in a 
memorandum which I given to mr lovel I pray the honour- 
able congress to pay attention to it.* 


The ranks of the French engineers were fixed November 17th, 
and on the 18th Congress voted the sum of $400.00, for which 
General Duportail was to be accountable.** No other notice 
was taken of their demands; at least no record is to be found in 


42 On the back is written “the french copy is between the hands of 
mr. lovel he will speak to the honourable president on this affair.” Papers 
of the Continental Congress, No. 41, Vol. VIII, ff. 58-59. 

This document was wrongly dated as belonging to Nov. of the year 
1778. No date was attached to the original document. Some archivist, 
without careful reading, has mistaken this memorial for one presented 
through General Washington, November 16, 1778, on the subject of 
fortifications. This latter document apparently has been lost. 

43 Previously Congress had furnished them with the following sums: 

Duportail La Radiére Gouvion 


Salys23 ppmereercte $375.00 $300.00 $250.00 
AUIS UCT siete desis 200.00 150.00 150.00 
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the Journals of Congress and one is left to conjecture how their 
many needs were supplied. 

It appears that in February General Duportail sent a further 
request, probably addressed to the President of Congress. The 
note bears neither date nor inscription and may be only a frag- 
ment that happened to be preserved in the Washington Papers. 
It reads as follows: 


(Endorsed) February 1778) 
Du-PorTAIL 


The appointment [wages] of engineers of the United 
States of America having not been regulated I beg His 
Excellency to settle that article and receive the following 
observations : 


I. in all europe the pay of engineers is higher than that 
of all other officers besides a particular traitement 
[salary] is allowed to them in time of war; in france 
it is more considerable than their appointments. that 
is founded on several reasons and between the hard- 
ship of their service which obliges them to be perpet- 
ually running about—in Consequence of it they cannot 
often live with the same means which may be found 
in camp. therefore they are put to charge of a good 
deal of expenses. 

2. each engineer even being only Captaine wants two 
horses, one for him and another for a servant who 
attends him where he may be detached. but every 
body knows that the Continental horses are extremely 
bad Consequently unfit for our serviec; therefore we 
must provide with but they are so dear that our ap- 
pointments whatever may be, cannot afford for that 
purchase. 


I ask please to the honourable Congress, to grant us the 
necessary money according the account hereafter. to It. Col. 
gouvion and major ville franche two horses for every one. 
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to Colonels la radiere et Laumoy for three horses. 

to me for four horses. 

I flatter myself the Congress will not find my request in- 
discrete for as much as he knows our expenses in Coming 
from france to America have not been reimboursed to us, 
what however would seem just for officers expressly asked 
for by the Congress. 

CHV. DU PORTAIL 
os Well IER tes 


A committee of three for arrangements in the army was 
chosen the end of December 1777 to be sent to confer with 
Washington in camp. On the 6th of March following, they 
made a report regarding establishing companies of Engineers, 
but Congress did not act until May 27, 1778. On that day the 
following Resolution was passed: 


Resolved, That in the Engineering Department three 
companies be established, each to consist of: 


Pay per month 


POCA Pat ne red Sees $50.00 
a, heutenanteesth: aoes'25 <1.te ok 33.3314 
REC Ate Ne nn dc ueid s 10.00 
PT oy 0) edhe Oe GAP 9.00 
60 privates, Pie cin Dak Stal 8.3014 


These companies to be instructed in the fabrication of field- 
works as far as relates to the manual and mechanical part. 
Their business shall be to instruct the fatigue parties to do their 
duty with celerity and exactness, to repair injuries done to works 
by the enemy’s fire and to prosecute works in the face of it. 

The commissioned officers to be skilled in the necessary 
branches of mathematics ; the non-commissioned officers to write 
a good hand. 

Previously Congress had passed a resolution (April 18, 1778) 
in which Duportail is not mentioned by name but the authoriza- 
tion was given General Washington “to convene a council”’ at 
which “the general officer commanding the Corps of Engineers” 
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(italics inserted) shall be present in order to form a plan of 
general operations. The curious thing about this resolution 
is that it was passed nearly a year before “a Corps of Engi- 
neers ”’ was created.** 

The ‘“‘ Corps ” was again spoken of June 13, when the follow- 
ing resolution was passed: 


Resolved, That Mons. du Cambray be annexed to the 
Corps of Engineers commanded by Brigadier du Portail, 
with the rank and pay of a lieutenant-colonel.*® 


During the year 1778 the long-sustained struggle between the 
two parties in Congress spoken of in the last chapter, regarding 
the French officers and the French Alliance, reacted against the 
interests of the Royal Engineers. No money was given them 
for expenses, and there is no record of their receiving any 
pay during that year. The bills from the Governor of North 
Carolina, Richard Caswell, who had loaned them money to buy 
horses etc. in order to reach Philadelphia, were paid; Mr. 
Duportail, however, “to be held accountable”. 

During the summer pressure was brought to bear upon Con- 
gress to have Col. Kosciuszko made Brigadier General. Col. 
de la Radiére immediately wrote Congress: 


44 See Brigadier General A. A. Humphreys, Chief of Engineers, His- 
TORICAL SKETCH OF THE Corps OF ENGINEERS, 1876. 


45M. du Cambray was strongly recommended to Dr. Franklin by the 
Duke de la Rochefoucault and others in France and was sent by him 
with a letter of recommendation to General Washington dated Sept. roth, 
1777. He landed in North Carolina and was employed in erecting a 
fortress at Cape Lookout. The Board of War reported that he worked 
“with great diligence and fatigue for the space of more than two 
months” and that “he declined asking any pecuniary gratification” for 
his services. The Assembly of the State of North Carolina Resolved, 
April 30, 1778, “that they entertained a most grateful sense of the dis- 
interested and important services rendered by Monsr. du Cambray, and 
requested the Government of North Carolina to recommend him to 
Congress and to General Washington as a person well, qualified for the 
service of these States. 
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White Plaines, August 10, 1773 
Sirs 

It is reported here that Congress will appoint several 
Brigadiers generals five or six days hence. It is assured 
that a major in the french service who has joined General 
Gates army about two months ago will be one. By this 
particularity I see that I am in the right to beg the Con- 
gress to be appointed Brigadier general in this promotion. 
I am major in the French service, and moreover I am in the 
second compaign since I serve the United States. The 
right of my claim is so plain that I think it is not necessary 
to insist upon the subject...... 

I am the second of the four french engineers granted to 
the United States after the orders given by Congress to 
your ambassadors in france to engage them in your service 
if they could. 

I did not induce General Washington to write for me 
about it to the honorable Congress. The time requires 
haste. I beg Your Excellency to lay my request before 
Congress. 

Iam with great respect, of your Excellency, etc. 
La Raptere, Colonel of Engineers.** 


Needless to say there was no more talk of raising Kosciuszko 
to a rank that would have necessitated at once a train of eleva- 
tions not only among the French Engineers but among the 
American officers as well, causing endless dissatisfaction and 
jealousies on every hand. The situation was a decidedly 
critical one and demanded caution and patience along all lines. 

A few days after Col. de la Radiere wrote Congress, General 
Duportail sent another letter, bearing somewhat on the same 
theme. He said: 


46 Endorsed to His Excellency, Henry Laurens, President of Congress, 
Philadelphia. Rcd. August 18, 1778; “ Ordered to lie on the table”. 
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Camp White plaines 27th August 1778 
Sin 

His Excellency Gen. Washington intending to establish in 
the Department of which I have the honor to be Chief, 
proper order and connection I must give you notice of a 
Matter that is only for the Congress to determine. 

When we first came into the Country (I mean the few 
french Engineers sent by the Court) we inquired if there 
were in the American Army any Engineers either born in 
the Country or Strangers, who had practised already in that 
Profession and thought able to do that duty. We learned 
that there were not—that all the Gent. who had the title of 
Engineers had received it the first time of the Congress— 
and they were beholden for it to the necessity the Congress 
were under, at the time they were appointed, of giving Com- 
missions in that department to the first gent™- that offered 
their Service. 

We then conceived it against Reason and the advantage 
of your service, that we should be exposed to follow the 
directions of those new Engineers; we believed that the 
Congress would be sensible that it would be unjust and con- 
tradictory to ask the Court of france for Engineers and to 
place them in their Art under Persons who are Engineers 
only by name, that to do so would abase our abilities on a 
level with theirs, and therefore hinder our being more useful 
than they. Thus we required of the Congress that not any 
of us should be ever commanded by them. The Congress 
found our request just and reasonable. They made a re- 
solve by which I was to command all the Engineers em- 
ployed in the United States, whatever might be their Com- 
mission. The same was expressed in my Brevet. As for 
the three other french Engineers, it was said’to us that their 
Commissions were constructed so, that they had a right to 
command the other Engineers who had not similar Com- 
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missions. The difference was that our gent. were Called 
Col, Lt Col or Major of the Engineers. Thus it was under- 
stood likely that they were in the same case of any officer 
whatever, either of foot or Horse, that has a Commission 
of Col. or Lt Col. and is not yet Col. or Lt Col. of the 
Regt—his Commission do not hinder him being under the 
command of the Col. or Lt Col. or even the Major of the 
Regt. Yet some time ago there happened some difficulty 
about it—A Col. Engineer, would not acknowledge Mr. de 
la Radiere, Col. of the Engineers, for his Superior. It is a 
matter of importance, Sir, that these things should be deter- 
mined, and I beg you do your endeavors to have them as 
soon as possible, as well as the other matters belonging to 
my department. 

P. S. As it was through Mr. Lovel that our demands 
were laid before Congress and through him we received their 
Answers and their Interpretations I beg you Sir, to com- 
municate to him this letter and to claim on my part, his 
testimonial in regard to the above facts. 

I have the honor to be with great respect 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient humble 
Servant DuportTalt.** 


Before sending the above to the President of Congress, Gen- 
eral Duportail must have shown it to the Commander-in-Chief. 
At all events the question embodied in the foregoing document 
was discussed between them. In a letter to the President of 
Congress, written by Washington a few days later, the following 
paragraph occurs: 


47 Read in Congress, September 3, 1778. Papers of the C.C., No. 41, 
Wei WANN sim, Lee 
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Head Quarters, White Plains August 31, 1778 


3 o'clock PM 
Sir 


I would also take the liberty to mention, that General 
Duportail lately delivered to me a memorial, in which among 
other things he represents that he had made an agreement 
with Congress at his first appointment, that neither himself 
nor the other Gentlemen with him should ever be com- 
manded by any of the other Engineers who had preceded 
them in our army. I could not but answer, that the Com- 
missions of officers were the only rule of precedency and 
command I had to judge by; and while others held superior 
appointments, I must consider them accordingly in the course 
of service. He gave me the enclosed letter to you upon the 
subject and is extremely anxious to have the matter placed 
upon a certain footing; and no doubt it will be for the good 
and tranquility of the service that the claim be determined 
as speedily as possible one way or the other. At the same 
time I think it right to observe, that it cannot be expected 
that the Colonel Cosciousko, who has been a good while in 
this line and conducted himself with reputation and satis- 
faction will consent to act in a subordinate capacity to any 
of the French Gentlemen except General Portail... ... te 


The year 1778 was a particularly trying one for the members 
of the Corps of Royal Engineers, not only because of the way 
they were neglected by Congress but also by the way they were 
forgotten in France. The arrival of the French Minister, 
Conrad-Alexandre Gérard, had filled their hearts with joy. 
High hopes were raised that after more than a year’s absence 
some word of a personal nature might reach them from France. 
Not a single line did he bear addressed to any one of them. Of 


48 General Washington to the President of Congress. Papers of the 
G.Ga.Nowis2; Vole Vin fh 303-304. 
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course it was easy to explain : the Chief Engineer and his suite had 
slipped away disguised and in the most absolute secrecy, from 
dread of British spies, and from dread that British ships might 
stop them intheir passage. Besides, the French Minister of War, 
the Comte de St. Germain, had died and his successor had not 
the same interest in the four engineers nor any intimate knowl- 
edge of the conditions surrounding their going out to America. 
As a result the advanced rank given them before they left France 
had not been noted on the present year’s list. This was a blow 
indeed; it made it appear that they were acting under false 
pretences. Besides, they had some additional favors to ask 
of their home Government. Since Congress persisted in 
treating them slightingly, they hoped that some show of recog- 
nition from home would have the effect of heightening their 
prestige with that body. Duportail, August 10, 1778, wrote to 
the then Minister of War, the Prince de Montbarey, in part as 
follows: 


Monseigneur, 


I ventured to flatter myself that M. Gérard would bring 
me some letters from you in which you would inform me of 
your intentions in the present circumstances with regard to 
myself and the three officers whom I brought with me. 
Unfortunately I have been deceived in my hopes. . . 

I have learnt with much sorrow, Monseigneur, that in the 
list of the Engineer Corps printed this year no mention is 
made of the rank of Lieutenant Colonel which the King 
deigned to give me to come here, nor of that of major which 
Messrs. de la Radiere and de Laumoy obtained for the same 
purpose. Probably the chief of our Department may have 
informd you of these facts, but in fear that our leaves of 
absence from the King may not have been registered in 
proper form, or may have gone astray, I will transcribe 
them here, in order that you may easily judge at once of the 
circumstances in which we are placed. 
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IN THE Ki1nc’s NAME 

His Majesty knowing the need which M. du Portail, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel of the Corps of Royal Engineers, has to absent 
himself from his corps in order to look after his affairs, and 
being willing to procure him the means to do so, has permitted 
and does permit him to absent himself from said corps for two 
years, counting from the first of the month of February next, 
after which time he wills and requires that he return to his 
duties, and that, notwithstanding, he may receive his pay in 
virtue of the present. 


Done at Versailles on the twenty-fifth January, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventy-seven. Louis 


St. GERMAIN 


Messrs de la Radiere and de Laumoy have a similar leave 
with the title of Major, and M. de Gouvion with that of Captain. 


It does not appear to me, Monseigneur, that such a title is 
in any way ambiguous. A King’s name should not be taken 
in vain, and when the signature of Louis certifies a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, to doubt the fact would seem to me to pro- 
fane that sacred name; nor have I ever for a moment 
doubted it, any more than all those who have seen the docu- 
ment on which I base my claim. I therefore imagined the 
Minister only awaited certain news of our arrival here to 
send us our commissions. 

I learn however, with sorrow, that they have not been 
despatched, and that we appeared in the latest list of the 
Corps in inferior ranks. So we are exposed, if that list 
arrives here, and any of the jealous Frenchmen surrounding 
us should make use of it, to pass for people who have im- 
posed on the Ministers of the United States in Paris, and in 
the eyes of Congress here for people who have given them- 
selves out for what they were not. : : 

I will dwell no longer on this matter, whic appears to 
me to rest on things so clear and so just, that they are weak- 
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ened in attempting to prove them. I will therefore, Mon- 
seigneur, only beg you to be good enough to cause to be 
despatched to us the commissions of the ranks to which we 
are entitled by our leaves of absence, with a date some days 
prior to those, to avoid contradiction. As unfortunately the 
then Minister is no more, it is the case of an officer losing 
his commission, to whom another is given, in which it is 
specified that he will take rank from such and such a day. 


This is not all Monseigneur. Regarding what I have just 
asked for as only the fulfilment of a favor granted long ago, 
I implore your kindness for another favour. Being a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in France, General Officer Commanding in 
Chief of the Engineers, Director of the fortifications of the 
thirteen United States of America, is it indiscreet to ask 
for the Cross of St. Louis? I likewise ask it for M. de la 
Radiere, a Major in France and a Colonel here, with twenty 
years service, fifteen of them in the Engineers, according to 
the usage observed since the peace with regard to superior 
officers, both of us only want two or three years to claim it 
as a right. But do not present circumstances make up for 
this defect? Is not the Cross of St. Louis the natural re- 
ward of those hazardous enterprises into which one volun- 
tarily plunges to carry out the views of one’s country, or to 
acquire glory? Now what was more hazardous than to 
come and serve here when we came? How many dangers 
of different sorts to be run! Dangers of the sea, danger of 
being captured, the danger, if things had turned out badly 
for the Americans, of being reduced to hard extremities. 
When I think on what it has depended that things should 
[not] turn out badly for America, I tremble still... ... 
Every thing emboldens me therefore to think that I am not 
making an indiscreet request, and when I recall the kindness 
which you deigned to show me at Versailles two years ago, 
I venture to flatter myself that it will be followed by success. 
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If His Majesty has the kindness to grant the Cross of 
St. Louis to me as well as to M. de la Radiere, I should 
regard: 1trasrasecOndttavorssacem 1a if he would be good 
enough to send it to us here. People in this country would 
be flattered, seeing in this favour a proof that the Court is 
obliged to us for our services in America. Moreover, it 
would destroy the unfavorable ideas which I fear to see 
arise against us as long as we are not authentically known 
in France as having there the ranks in question. 


I have etc. 
(Signed) Du PortTatIL 


Brigadier General Commanding in 
Chief the Engineers.*** 


A letter written by Washington November 16th to Con- 
gress received no more attention than the memorials of Du- 
portail. The year was drawing to a close and still Congress 
paid no heed. Again the French Engineers asked the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to permit them quietly to withdraw from the 
service and return to France. Washington refused to give his 
consent and undertook to secure immediate action by the follow- 
ing letter to the President of Congress: 


Philadelphia Decr. 31st. 1778 
Sir, 

I had the honor of addressing Congress some time since 
on the subject of General Du Portail and the Gentlemen 
with him,—He informs me that his affair has not yet been 
decided and is extremely anxious that it should be in some 
way or other—He assigns many powerful reasons to show 
that it is very interesting to him, if he is not to continue in 
our service, to return to france as speedily as possible. 


48a Chevalier Du Portail to the [Prince de Montbarey] not dated. 
Copy sent by M. de la Radiére to the Comte de Broglie, August 10, 1778. 
Agch Desw Att setts batsmen: n\ OLmIV ARNO 73a TOmonion SeLU nar O30: 
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He also informs me that he has reason to think, in the 
consideration of his affair—that retaining him in service and 
the adopting the plan proposed in his memoir are united— 
and the decision of the one suspended on that of the other; 
and has therefore requested me to represent to Congress that 
he should be happy they could be considered separately, and 
if his services, abstractedly from the project proposed by 
him are deemed necessary, it will be agreeable to him to 
remain in the country— *° 

I have already taken the liberty to offer my sentiments on 
the propriety of engaging these Gentlemen to continue in 
the service—It really appears to me that they will be essen- 
tially necessary to our future operations whether defensive 
or offensive; and it cannot therefore but give me pleasure, 
if it shall be consistent with the views of Congress to retain 
them and to give every encouragement which they may 
reasonably expect. 

I have the honor to be 
With the greatest esteem and respect, 
Your Excellencys etc. 


Go. WASHINGTON °° 


The response of Congress this time was immediate. Friday, 
January Ist, the Journal bears the following entry: 


“A letter from General Washington of December 31, 
was read respecting Brigadier du Portail and the engineers 
of his corps: 

Whereupon the report from the Board of War to whom was 
referred a letter of 16 November last from General Washington 
on the same subject, was called for, and the same being taken 
into consideration, Congress came to the following resolutions: 


49 This relates to a general plan of fortification sent in the letter of 
November 16. 


50 P, C. C.,4No. 152, Vol. VII, £. 35. 
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Whereas General Washington has expressed his opinion 
of the merit and abilities of Brigadier General du Portail, 
as being well acquainted with the branch which he professes, 
and a gentleman of real knowledge in military science in 
general, and has a very favorable opinion of Messrs. la 
Radiere, Laumoy and Gouvion, who have served with 
reputation as engineers in the army of the United States; 
and has represented that in his judgment they will be 
necessary and useful in future operations: 

Resolved, That Brigadier du Portail, la Radiere, Laumoy, 
and de Gouvion, be retained in the service of the United 
States as engineers for another campaign, if agreeable to 
their inclinations, and permission can be obtained therefore 
from his most Christian Majesty or his minister plenipo- 
tentiary. 

Resolved, that the Board of War be directed to confer 
with Mons. Gérard on the subject, and in case Brigadier 
du Portail, and the other engineers shall conclude to remain 
in the service of the United States, that the Board of War 
report to Congress a proper arrangement and appointments 
for a corps of engineers,” 5 


The wording of the above Resolution did not prove at all 
gratifying to the Gentlemen in question. There was no ex- 
pression of appreciation from Congress itself, only a repetition 
of the words of the Commander-in-Chief. Nor was there the 
smallest show of courtesy towards them in the manner in which 
the Resolution was to be presented. In a word, it was more a 
permission to remain than a request, and the term set was for 
one more campaign only. Had it not been for the insistence of 
the French Plenipotentiary, Duportail and his companions 
would have returned home. Persuaded by Mr. Gérard, they 
finally wrote the following letter, in which, it will be noted, 
the gratitude expressed is altogether for the “ Testimonies of 
Esteem of our Illustrious General”. The letter undoubtedly 
caused them some pangs to evolve. It is addressed to the 
French Minister, and is as follows: 


50a J. of C,, Library of Congress edition. 
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Philadelphia, 15th January 1779 

Sits 

We have been penetrated with gratitude at Sight of the 
Resolution of Congress enclosed in your Excellency’s letter. 
The Testimonies of Esteem by which we are honored by our 
illustrious General has certainly occasioned the proposal , 
made to us to remain in the Service of the United States 
during the ensuing campaign, to which we willingly consent 
as your Excellency thinks that in so doing we shall fulfill 
the Intentions of the Court, and that you will be so kind as 
to procure us the permission necessary for that purpose. 
Depending besides on the justice of Congress for whatever 
Favors longer Services may entitle us to, we put no Con- 
ditions to the Continuation of our Residence in America. 
But we think it our duty to mention that, determined to 
remain here by the Desire we have to serve, and to be useful 
to the United States, if the Means of utility should cease by 
any cause whatever, We desire to preserve the Liberty of 
returning to our Country. 

Sensible of the Concern your Excellency has been so kind 
to take in this affair, we beg him to receive our most humble 
thanks. 


We are etc. 
(Signed) DUuPoRTAIL, 
La RADIERE & 
LAUMOY * 


M. Gérard was having his own difficulties with Congress, and 
particularly with some members of the Board of War who were 
responsible for the wording of the Resolution. Desirous above 
all things to maintain friendly relations with every one, he 
interpreted as follows the letter of the Engineers to the President 
of Congress: 


51 Copy of the letter (written in French) sent the Minister, C. A. 
Gérard, P. of the C.C., No. 94, ff. 105-106. Contemporaneous translation, 
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Philadelphia, 15, January, 1779 
Sit 

I have made use, with all the eagerness I possess for every 
thing agreeable to the Congress of the United States, of its 
Resolve relative to Mr. Du Portail and the officers which 
accompany him. 

They find themselves greatly honored by the Praises that, 
their Services and Conduct have deserved, as well as of the 
Confidence that Congress has shown by desiring they 
should make another Campaign in the Service of the United 
States. Their letter, of which copy is here annexed, ex- 
presses the Resolution they have taken to assent to this 
Invitation to remain, besides proofs of their unbounded 
Confidence in the Equity and Kindness of Congress. 

I do not doubt, Sir, but those Sentiments will augment 
the degree of Good will and Esteem their former distin- 
guished Services have merited. 

This affair being thus settled I shall loose no Time in 
demanding the King’s Assent, which those Officers have 
need of. The Knowledge which I have of his Majesty’s 
Dispositions, and that of his Ministry in regard to all that 
may be useful to the United States, leaves me no Doubt but 
that the conduct and attachment of those Officers to the 
American Service will be approved of. 


I am with Respectful Attachment etc. 


GERARD— * 


An interesting sidelight is thrown upon the real sentiments of 
General Duportail regarding the action of Congress in January 
1779, by a letter to the successor of Gérard, the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, when it was necessary a year later to ask Congress 
whether the Royal Corps of Engineers should again be invited 
to continue their services. 

The letter to the French Minister, written the beginning of 
1780, is as follows: 


52 P. of the C.C., No. 94, ff. 97-99. Contemporaneous translation. 
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Morristown Ist. January 1780 

Sir 

I believe I should inform Your Excellency that Congress 
will immediately take certain steps in our regard, I mean in 
regard to the three officers of the Corps of French engi- 
neers actually in the service of the United States. You 
know Monsieur, that our leaves of absence from the King 
were only for two years; consequently last year about this 
time, not believing we could remain in America, at least not 
unless Congress first invited us and then that the French 
Minister authorized us to accept the invitation, I informed 
General Washington of the necessity we were under of re- 
turning to France. This General, who does us the honor 
of believing us useful here, earnestly entreated me to 
remain and wrote on this subject to Congress which brought 
forth a Resolution, a copy of which I send you herewith. 
This Resolution aux compliments prés by which it begins 
and which are drawn from the letter of the General, did 
not seem to us very satisfactory either as to form or con- 
tents. The Should be detained seemed to us an expression 
more applicable to soldiers whose time had expired than 
that to foreign officers who had been urgently asked for 
from their country and who were requested to continue 
their services. Moreover the Resolution, in ordering the 
necessary steps wis-d-vis the Minister of the King, ordered 
nothing in regard to us; no one was sent to pay us the 
least show of civility in the name of the Congress; or to 
express to us their good wishes. Being convinced that the 
manner of expressing themselves indicated little desire on 
the part of Congress to retain us in the service and feeling 
that, under such circumstances it was not proper for us to 
remain, I had very nearly resolved to return. But Mon- 
sieur Gerard having explained to me that the coldness (if 
I may so express it), of the Resolution was not to be 
attributed to any other but the one who drew it up; that the 
President and other members of Congress had expressed 
to him their sincere desires that we remain. Ina word the 
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Minister himself did not think it best so we did not return. 


After the acceptance of the French officers was received from 
the Minister plenipotentiary, Congress allowed two more months 
to pass before it took up the matter of establishing the Corps 
of Engineers for which the Commander-in-Chief and General 
Duportail had been pressing so long. January 16, in a letter to 
Washington, Duportail again asks that he intervene. 


I pray your Excellency to be so good that I may avail 
myself of this occasion to represent that the officers of sap- 
pers and miners have not received their commissions. I 
wrote about a month ago to the Board of War upon the 
subject but having received no answer I am obliged to im- 
portune Your Excellency anew and to pray that you may be 
so good to write to them anew. 

I have the honor etc.** 


Two days later, the letter from the Commander-in-Chief, 
which follows, was read in Congress. 


Morristown, Jan 18 1779 
Sir, 


I request . . . . the directions of Congress to the Board 
of War on the subject of Commissions for the officers of 
Sappers and miners. These Gentlemen in consequence of 
the Resolution of Congress for establishing the Companies 
—underwent an examination by General Du Portail and were 
found the best qualified among a number of candidates— 
considering their appointment as a thing of course they were 
nominated in General orders the of and an ar- 


53 Aff, Etr., Paris E. U., Cor. Politique-Supt., Vol. XII, f. 110. Photo- 
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rangement of them sent soon after to the Board of War 
for the purpose of obtaining Commissions. These I now 
learn they have not yet received. As probably the Board do 
not think themselves authorized to grant the Commissions 
without the instructions of Congress, I take the liberty to 
trouble them upon the subject. The Gentlemen in question, 
several of whom left Regiments in the line to come into these 
companies, begin to be anxious about the delay. By the 
establishment of the Corps of Engineers the men for these 
Companies were to be drafted from the line, but the weak- 
ness of the Battalions has hitherto suspended it—An attempt 
has been made to recruit but without success—The officers 
until the Company can be formed are engaged in acquiring 
a knowledge of the service to which they are destined against 
the next campaign. These Companies if any active opera- 
tions are to be carried on will be very important—We feel 
the want of something of the kind whenever we have work 
to construct; but at any rate the officers will be useful in the 
engineering line to which their studies are relative and pre- 
parative—The present number of Engineers is not adequate 
to the exigencies of the service.— 
I have the honor to be 
G. WASHINGTON.” 


His Excellency Saml. Huntington Esq. 


Two months later came the following response to the letter 
of Washington: 
In Congress March 11, 1779 
Resolved 


That the Engineers in the Service of the United States, 
Shall be formed into a corps, and styled the “Corps of 
Engineers”; and shall take rank and enjoy the same rights 
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and privileges with the other Troops on Continental Estab- 
lishment. 

That a Commandant of the Corps of Engineers shall be 
appointed by Congress, to whom their orders, or those of 
the Commander in Chief shall be addressed ; and such Com- 
mandmant shall render to the Commander in Chief, and to 
the Board of War an account of every matter relative to his 
department. 

That the Engineers shall take rank in their own Corps 
according to the date of their respective Commissions. 

“That every year previous to the opening of the cam- 
paign the commandant of the Corps of Engineers shall pro- 
pose to the Commander in Chief, and to the Board of War, 
such a disposition of the Engineers as he shall judge most 
advantageous, according to the knowledge which he is sup- 
posed to have of their Talents and Capacity. 

Resolved, That the Board of War be empowered and 
directed to form such regulations for the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and Companies of Sappers, and Miners as they shall 
judge most conducive to the public Service—and that the 
Board report such allowances as they judge adequate and 
reasonable to be made to officers of the Corps of Engineers 
for travelling charges, and when on Command at a distance 
from Camp, or in places where they cannot draw rations.*® 


It was very well to pass resolutions but as nothing more was 
done about it the situation of the Engineers remained embarrass- 
ing in the extreme. Duportail was in Philadelphia where Con- 
gress was sitting. Before leaving he determined to make one 
more effort to secure conditions that would place the future of 
the corps on a solid foundation. To this end he sent the follow- 
ing letter to the President of Congress: 


Philadelphia, May Ist 1779 
Sir, 


As we are to repair to camp next Tuesday, give me leave 
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to renew my earnest request that the affairs of the Corps of 
Engineers may be soon terminated. The Corps has not yet 
any Commanding Officer, although there is to be one accord- 
ing to the Resolve of Congress concerning its formation. 
It is by anticipation, and forced by the absolute necessity 
that the service should always go in a regular way, that I 
perform myself some functions of a Commandant though 
there are many which I do not permit myself at this mo- 
ment, though the good of the service should require it. 

We have been nearly two years in the Service of the 
United States, and the pay of the Engineers has not yet 
been determined upon, which exposes us, when we make 
some demands for money, to difficulties which are by no 
means agreeable, I therefore beg, Sir, Y. E. will be so good 
as to engage Congress to fix this Pay, that every officer may 
know what he is entitled to demand, and the Treasurers 
what they have a right to refuse. 

Congress, by their resolve relative to the Corps of Engi- 
neers, have desired the Board of War to propose convenient 
arrangements to defray the officers of that Corps and pay 
their expenses whenever they are detached from the army. 
As a long time has elapsed since that Resolve has been 
issued, I imagine this object has been sufficiently debated, 
and that Congress need only attend to it a few minutes to 
take a final conclusive resolution. I beg, Sir, you will in- 
terest yourself in this affair, and engage Congress not to 
delay any longer to come to a determination. If however, 
more important affairs do not permit the house to take im- 
mediately this subject in their consideration, as our depar- 
ture cannot absolutely be delayed, I beg, Sir, Y. E. will 
procure us the necessary orders for the following sums, of 
which we stand in need and which we believe to fall greatly 
short from what will be found owing to us when our ac- 
counts are finally settled. 
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TLOreyeeli ciieeens one $1000.00 
Col: La Radiere:. 2. 800.00 
To Mr. Villefranche .. 600.00 


I have the honor to be etc. .. ™” 


Endorsed To His Excellency the President of Congress. 


The above letter was read in Congress May 3rd. The same 
day, in fact immediately after the reading of the letter, Congress 
voted the sums asked for. The letter which follows, written 
by Duportail May 11th, was read in Congress the 11th and 
likewise received immediate attention. It is as follows: 


Honble. Sir 


A new circumstance obliges me to renew my instances, 
that Congress would be so good as to take a final resolution 
in regard to the object mentioned in my last Letter. His 
Excellency the Commander in Chief ordered me last year 
to Fort West Point on the North River, to see in what con- 
dition were the Works then erecting & what new ones it was 
necessary to add. After I had acquainted Genl. Washing- 
ton with my Observations and imparted him my Ideas (which 
he approved of) I gave, according to his Orders, the neces- 
sary Directions .to the officer entrusted with the fortifications 
of that Place, pointing out the new Works that were wanting, 
those that were the most pressing, the way of making them 
etc. Ithen thought that if the remaining part of the Autumn 
and as much as possible of the Winter was well employed, 
West Point might be in a State of Defence against the first 
of May. But unhappily, I have lately heard, that almost 
nothing has been done, and all is in nearly the same condi- 
tion as when I left it in September. However, Sir, you are 
of the State of New York, Your Excellency is probably 
acquainted with the situation of the place, and you know of 
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what importance it is to us to remain in possession of it. 
It is the Key of the North River, and if the enemy is once 
master of its navigation, the Communication between New 
England and the other States is entirely cut off; this Com- 
munication is however necessary to our Army, which cannot 
even subsist without it on either side of the River, from the 
want of Cattle on one side and the want of flour on the other. 
Thus the loss of West Point must necessarily expose a part 
of the Country to be without Troops for its defence, and 
perhaps, as I have already said, the whole Continent, by the 
greatest difficulty of maintaining an Army. This is, me- 
thinks, a matter highly interesting for the United States, and 
I make no doubt, that when the English receive sufficient re- 
inforcements, to come out of New York and open the Cam- 
paign, their first Operations will be against Fort West Point 
as it is the only Way for them to do anything decisive. It 
should then be our care to put it in a proper state of defence. 

No doubt Your Excellency is anxious to know, what rela- 
tion there may be between these Speculations and my affairs. 
It is this: If the Enemies happen to take possession of West 
Point, when the unhappy Circumstances which must neces- 
sarily arise from such an event, shall have carried grief in 
the minds of many, it will be natural to seek the cause of that 
misfortune, and a person to whom it may be imputed. and 
perhaps that Congress or the Commander in Chief will betake 
themselves to me, and ask of me, why I did not take care that 
the works at West Point should be carried on with regularity 
and dispatch, and why, when they have been interrupted, I 
have not given any notice of it My answer will be this: “J 
had no right to demand the necessary informations from the 
Engineer entrusted with the fortifications of that Place: 
When I went there in September by the Commander tn 
Chief’s order, I requested him to render me an account every 
month of the Condition of the Works, of the difficulties of 
every kind: that might arise in the Execution:—He has not 
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done it. But that officer is not in any manner to be blamed 
for he received nothing in writing for that purpose from 
Congress or the Commander in Chief. This Winter, Genl. 
Washington, who has well conceived of what necessity it 
was to have somebody at the head of the Engineers Depart- 
ment, has desired a Regulation which among other things 
should establish such an officer. The Regulation has been 
made, and approved both by Congress and the General, but 
no Commandant of that Corps has yet been appointed.” 

I expect every day the Resolution of Congress on this ac- 
count. J have often urged the honorable Board of War to 
make new representations ; my reasons have always been that 
the state of the fortifications of some necessary or important 
points for this Campaign, should be known, and particularly 
that of Fort West Point. Unhappily a resolution has been 
delayed to this instant and I find myself obliged to declare to 
Congress, that I do not think myself responsible in any man- 
ner for the neglects or interrruptions which may happen in 
the Works of that Fort, nor shall think myself answerable in 
the future, as long as I have not the authority to have the 
necessary accounts rendered to me, by the Engineers en- 
trusted with the Fortifications, and the right to make to the 
proper persons the necessary representations, in case of any 


interruption. 
I have the honor etc. ... 


Duportail. 
Philadelphia, May ye 11th, 1779 
(Endorsed: His Excellency, John Jay, Esq., President of 
Congress.”* 
The same day Congress replied as follows: 
Resolved, that Brigadier General du Portail be appointed 


Commandant of the Corps of Engineers and companies of 
sappers and miners. 
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The President of Congress transmitted the resolution to the 

General who replied: 
philadelphia 14 may 1779 

Sit 

I received your excellency’s letter and the resolved of con- 
gress inclosed which appoints me Commandant of the Corps 
of the engineers. I beg you sir, to receive and present to 
congress my thanks and assure them that I will make all my 
endeavors to answer their expectations in the place which 
they are pleased to trust me with. 


I have the honor to be etc. 
DUuPORTAIL, 


to his excellency the president of Congress.” 


On May 11th 1779 the “regulations for the government of 
the Engineers and companies of Sappers and Miners ” also had 
been brought forward and the following resolution passed: 


Resolved, That the pay and subsistence of the engineers 
and of the officers and men of the companies of sappers and 
miners, shall be the same with those of officers of the like 
ranks and of the men of the artillery of these states. ... 

It was thought best, to avoid comparasons and jealousies, 
that the Engineers should partake of the same regulations 
[as other officers] and if at any time extra allowances were 
necessary, it would be better to make them in every par- 
ticular case, than to establish a rule for the Engineers 
TAL sleapsk 


The settlement regarding the Engineering branch of the army 
was now complete, and the satisfaction of General Duportail 
corresponded thereto. He could now proceed with his duties as 
Commandant confident in the stability of his Corps and sure 
that its services would meet with the just recognition of the 
Army and of Congress. 
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This change in the attitude of Congress towards the French 
engineers bears testimony to the gradual acceptance by Ameri- 
cans of French aid as an essential to success. Not only 
Lafayette, but the other Frenchmen scattered through the army 
had gradually won their way to the hearts of their brother 
officers. The main difficulties Congress had been forced to face 
regarding them—giving enough money to those who could not be 
placed to enable them to return home, the settling of the rank 
of those that remained—had long ago been solved. The French 
Minister Gérard had been a powerful aid in bringing about this 
better understanding between parties. His tactful manner of 
procedure coupled with his vigilant care regarding even the 
smallest matters that might breed trouble, smoothed wounded 
feelings on one hand and made friends for the cause on the 
other. It was largely owing to his vigilance as well as to his 
wise forbearance that “the party of the Opposition” as he 
called it in his despatches to the home Government, gradually 
lost control in Congress. His health however was completely 
shattered by the ordeal. From the first he suffered from 
malaria that seized him in a particularly virulent form and he 
was finally obliged to insist on being relieved. During the 
summer of 1779 the terms of a future treaty of peace were 
discussed at much length and with equal heat in Congress. 
When Gérard finally sailed for France it was in the company of 
John Adams and John Jay who were empowered to sign a treaty 
when the time came. The Chevalier de la Luzerne was already 
in America when Gérard left in September 1779. From hence- 
forth there would be little cause for complaint by the French 
officers regarding the indifference of Congress. Their re-en- 
gagement was now rather a matter of form than of debate in 
Congress. General Washington wrote the President regarding 
this question the beginning of 1780: 


Head Quarters, Morristown, Jan. 2, 1780 
Sir, e: 
Congress were pleased by their resolution of January last, 
to express their desire of retaining Brigadier-General Dupor- 
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tail, Colonels La Radiere and Laumoy, and Lt. Col. De 
Gouvion in the service of these States for another campaign, 
if agreeable to them. These gentlemen, having accepted 
the invitation, have now completed the term to which it ex- 
tended; and it is with pleasure I can inform Congress, that 
their subsequent conduct has more than justified the opinion 
expressed in my letter on which that resolution was founded. 
They have been particularly useful in the course of this last 
period, and have acquired general esteem and confidence. I 
cannot forbear adding, that the better the gentleman at the 
head of the corps is known, the more he is found to be a man 
of abilities and of distinguished military merit. 

As the continuance of these gentlemen in the service, under 
present circumstances, appears to me indispensable, I have 
consulted General Duportail about their future intentions. 
His answer in behalf of the corps was, that they continue 
to have a sincere desire of being useful to the United States, 
and will esteem themselves highly honored by remaining in 
the service, if it be the wish of Congress, and measures are 
taken through the French minister, to obtain the permission 
of their court; unless there should be a war by land kindled 
in Europe, in which case it would be their duty to return and 
devote their services to their own country. 

It now remains with Congress to signify their intentions 
upon the subject; and if they deem the continuance of these 
gentlemen necessary, to acquaint them with their wishes, and 
take the proper steps to obtain the concurrence of the French 
court, without which they cannot justify their stay. A 
period being limited in the last resolution makes this second 
application necessary, as the gentlemen could not with pro- 
priety outstay the time for which Congress had engaged 
them, without a new signification of their pleasure. 1 sub- 
mit whether it may not be advisable to extend the requisition 
to the end of the war. It is to be lamented, that Colonel de 
la Radiére is no longer among the number. Congress have 
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no doubt heard of his death, which happened in and 
was regretted, as the loss of a very valuable officer. I have 
the honor to be &c.° 


The letter of General Washington was referred by Congress 
to the Board of War who brought in a report read January 14, 
1780, in which they urged the retention of the officers asked for, 
expressing at the same time their regret for the loss by death of 
Col. de la Radiére. It was therefore 


Resolved, That Brigadier General du Portail and Mess- 
eurs Laumoy and Gouvion be retained in the service of the 
United States (if permission can be obtained for that pur- 
pose from his most Christian Majesty or his Minister 
Plenipotentiary) so long, during the present war, as shall 
be consistent with their inclinations and duty as officers to 
their King. 

That the Board of War be directed to confer with the 
Minister of France on the subject, and inform General du 
Portail and Messrs. Laumoy and Gouvion of the result of 
such conference. 


M. le Chavalier de la Luzerne did not take upon himself to 
reply directly but sent the matter to Versailles for decision 
March toth the following extract from a letter of M. le Comte 
de Vergennes, bearing upon this matter, was read in Congress: 


I have informed the King of the desire which Congress 
has manifested to retain in its service for another campaign, 
Mesrs. Duportail, la Radiere, Laumoy and Gouvion, officers 
of Engineers. His Majesty has been pleased to take note 
of the demand and is all the more willing to condescend to 
its request as he seizes every occasion with pleasure to prove 
his affection and friendship to the United States. 
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To His Excellency, Mr. Huntington, President of Congress.™ 


Four days before permission for their retention was received 
from France, Congress, taking it apparently as a foregone con- 
clusion that the Royal Corps would remain in the service of the 
American Army, passed a resolution for sending General Du- 
portail south, to aid in the defence of Charleston. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1779 AND ATTEMPTED COOPERATION 
WiTH THE ComTE D’EsTAING 


General Washington’s first care in June 1778 after the British 
had evacuated Philadelphia and Congress had returned to that 
city, was to provide for the defence of the Delaware. To this 
end orders were given General Duportail immediately after the 
battle of Monmouth. Washington wrote to Benedict Arnold, 
then in command at Philadelphia: 


I have sent General Duportail to examine what defences 
may be essential for its security and to make me a report 
as soon as the nature of the business will admit. In order 
to facilitate this, I am to request that you will give every 
aid in your power which he may consider material for 
informing his judgment and making a well digested plan. 
For particulars I refer you to General Duportail’s 
instructions. 


General Duportail was soon called away and Colonel Laumoy 
left in charge of the works. Very little attention was paid 
to the matter by Congress. President Laurens wrote in a letter 
to the Governor of South Carolina, August 11, 1778: 


Immediately after we had repossessed this city, General 
Washington, in the spirit of a wise and watchful Com- 
mander-in-Chief, sent General Duportail with a letter to 
Congress recommending the immediate securing the river 
against insults from the Enemy, and for that purpose gave 
the General, who is principal engineer, ample instructions. 
We have been here upwards of 7 weeks & I have repeatedly 
urged Congress to hear the instructions read, yet to this 
moment no step is taken. . . .& 
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More than two months elapsed without hearing from Con- 
gress, on the matter. Washington then sent the following letter 
to the President: 


To the President of Congress, 
Camp near Fredericksburg, 
22 October 1778 
Sit. 

Immediately after the action at Monmouth, I sent General 
Duportail to form a plan of fortification for the Delaware. 
While he was in the execution of this task, he was called 
away at General Lee’s insistence as witness in his trial. 
After this was over, I thought it was necessary he should 
turn his attention to the Highland posts; and lately the possi- 
bility of an enterprise against the French fleet and the town 
of Boston determined me to send him to that place, to take 
measures for their common security. Previous to this, 
however, he had sent Colonel Laumoy to prepare the way, 
by taking plans of the river and the country adjacent to 
Philadelphia; these points I deemed it material to mention; 
and I submit to Congress the propriety, as Colonel Laumoy 
is not yet returned, of their directing a number of men to 
prosecute the defences. .. .° 


At the beginning of March 1779 the Commander-in-Chief 
again sent General Duportail to Philadelphia with a message 
for Congress regarding the defences of the Delaware, and 
directed him to apply to the Board of War. This body, one 
may suppose, straightened for lack of funds, told him to carry his 
request to Joseph Reed, Governor of Pennsylvania. The latter 
at first promised to supply the Chief of Engineers with a boat 
and men for the investigation; later the Governor demurred, 
seeming to have taken offence that the approach had not been 
made directly to him. Duportail explained that he had simply 
followed instructions; that being a stranger he knew nothing 
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of “ what was due the different powers”. Very much annoyed, 
Duportail wrote of his difficulties to Col. Alexander Hamilton 
and begged the latter to explain the situation to the Commander- 
in-Chief. He added that the Governor was about to visit camp 
and he very much hoped that General Washington would speak 
to him about the importance of the work. The latter wrote 
Duportail as follows: 


Head Quarters, Middlebrook, 30, March 1779 
Dear Sir, 

I am sorry to find by yours of the 20th that you have met 
with so many delays and disappointments in the prosecution 
of your plan for taking a survey of the Delaware. Although 
I am anxious to see you in Camp I shall be very unwilling 
to recall you while there is the least prospect of your render- 
ing any service. I must therefore desire you to point out 
to that public Body before which you may have your affair 
[ paper torn ] disadvantage of your remaining so long 
in Philadelphia and to request them to enable you to execute 
your Business immediately or if that cannot be done in a 
short time to permit you to return to the Army, where the 
preparations for the ensuing Campaign cail for your 
attendance. 

I am with great regard 
Dear Sir, Yours etc. 
Draft unsigned. 


In the mean time Governor Reed visited headquarters and 
conferred with the Commander-in-Chief. The favorable deci- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Council soon followed. Washington 
wrote to General Duportail: 


Head Quarters, April 17, 1779 
Sir, : 
I am favored with yours of the 6th—I am glad that the 
Council have come to a resolution which will enable you to 
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proceed; and I hope you may receive every aid necessary to 
execute the Business with satisfaction and despatch. It is 
agreeable to me that you retain such of the Gentlemen as 
you thing proper to assist you in your operations. 


With much esteem and regard I am Sir 
Yours ete. 
Draft unsigned. 


No further mention is found of Duportail’s connection with 
the defences of the Delaware. If he made a report regarding 
them it is not in the Washington Papers. There was soon need 
for his services on the Hudson where the enemy seemed bent 
upon forcing the reduction of the forts and gaining complete 
control of the river. At the same time the British were begin- 
ning the systematic reduction of the South. Villefranche was 
left in charge of the defence of the Delaware while Laumoy 
proceeded to the southward lending his aid to the defensive 
works preparing there, and Duportail went North taking com- 
mand at West Point. Washington was greatly relieved to have 
his Commandant of Engineers at that important post and to this 
end had readily consented to allow Kosciuszko to join General 
Gates at New York before accompanying him to the defence 
of the South. To General McDougall Washington wrote: 


Middlebrook, June 2, 1779 
mat, 

This will be delivered you by Brigadier genl. Duportail, 
chief Engineer, whose knowledge of his profession and 
military qualifications in general will render him very useful 
to you if he arrives in time—I recommend him to you as 
a Gentn. well worthy your confidence. He will cheerfully 
afford his advice and assistance in the line of his profession; 
but it is also my desire that he may be vested with a command 
in the garrison according to his rank. To this the regula- 
tions of Congress for the engineering department intitle him. 

It gives me pleasure that the forts at this critical moment 
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are in the hands where they may be safely trusted. I doubt 
not your principal attention will be directed to them as the 
object first in magnitude and importance and in all proba- 
bility the real one of the enemy’s designs. 
lam Drzorayr sete. 
Copy. 


The famous “storming of Stony Point” under Brigadier 
General Anthony Wayne took place on the 16th July, 1779. 
The complete success of this enterprise, capturing the British 
position with a vast amount of stores of all kinds, won great 
praise from the Commander-in-Chief and also from Congress. 
Retaliation from the British followed however and prevented 
the Americans from attempting to garrison the height; so, after 
removing the stores, the fort at Stony Point was destroyed and 
the Continental army withdrew. 

The British army, again took possession of both Stony and 
Verplank Points, threw up new defences and replenished 
their magazines. At the same time the movement of British 
troops, apparently southward, seemed to indicate an expected 
arrival of reinforcements. During this period of uncertainty 
regarding the intentions of the Enemy, a keen desire to attempt 
the recapture of Stony and Verplank’s Points began to manifest 
itself among the American Generals. They hoped this time 
effectually to repulse the British. 

On the 26th July the Commander-in-Chief called a Council 
of War in which the situation was discussed; afterwards he 
requested opinions be sent in writing. The Duportail memorial, 
bearing date of July 27, 1779, put the matter as he saw it, in 
the following clear light: 


West Point being to us a point which it is of the greatest 
importance to preserve and to put once for all in a state of 
defence. I think that we ought not to touch the fund of 
troops necessary to the defence of this post, in its present 
state, and to the construction of the works already under- 
taken. According to what his Excellency has been pleased 
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to submit to our view, it appears that we have there about 
5000 men—This is perhaps more than sufficient to receive 
the enemy till the rest of the army can arrive to their succour, 
but it is not too much for the work we are carrying on— 
I therefore think it best to leave them there—The question 
then is what we can do with the rest—can we attack Stony 
Point or Verplank’s point? 

The English having augmented considerably the number 
of their troops at Stony Point, laboring to inclose their works 
and probably keeping themselves more upon their guard than 
heretofore, I think that we ought not to attack them, because 
we should be likely to lose a good many men and perhaps 
without success—Besides, according to my conception of the 
matter, we should not have any great advantage by gaining 
possession of Stony Point; because we must be also masters 
of Verplank’s—Here then is another fort to be attacked and 
taken, which can hardly be hoped for, the enemy being adver- 
tised to go to the succour of the one by the capture of the 
other ; and when after all we should be masters of both places, 
I do not see what would result from it to us, so very advan- 
tageous. Our army (after leaving the necessary army at 
West Point) not being in a state to make head during the 
campaign below King’s ferry, I do not see what good we 
should derive from the possession of these places—the army 
could not go farther down on this account and as to the 
communication by water, a single English frigate always has 
been able and always would be able to hinder it. If we 
should attack Stony point, it could only be to possess our- 
selves of the garrison and of the magazines, but though we 
have succeeded once without loss, we must not believe that 
we should succeed in the same manner a second time; and it 
would not be prudent to risk the loss of a great number of 
men upon hopes not well founded, who may become very 
useful to us.—The arrival of Lord Cornwallis and the strong 
appearancés of an embarcation seem to indicate that the 
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English have received, or are sure of receiving, a reinforce- 
ment which enables them to send troops to Carolina or else- 
where—Perhaps therefore until we know with what number 
of troops we shall have to do, it will be proper not to adven- 
ture our troops in expeditions more than uncertain. 

We cannot propose to ourselves to attack Stony point by 
regular approaches.—The ground which is on a level with 
it, or which commands it, is too distant for the batteries 
erected there, to be able to batter the works with advantage 
and render them more easy to be carried with assault, in 
which it must ultimately end. Besides, by the disposition 
of the roads, we should run great risk of losing our cannon 
mottars ete—— 

What I say respecting the attack of Stony point, sword 
in hand, applies itself to Verplank’s point—But as to attacks 
by means of batteries Verplank’s point is very susceptible of 
them, and I think if the enemy should be imprudent enough 
to abandon Verplank’s point to its own force, and there ts no 
body of troops near enough to support it, we ought not to 
hesitate to make the attack because we risk nothing.—lf the 
enemy arrives in time to bring them succour we get rid of 
the business by retiring; I think therefore we ought always 
to be ready for this enterprise. 

Though I do not think that we ought to attack Stony point 
or Verplank’s point by assault or otherwise unless in some 
extraordinary circumstances which may present themselves, 
nevertheless it appears to me essential to menace them con- 
tinually—I should then have been glad if 10 or 1500 men 
had been left at the outlet of the mountain about Stony Point 
and a like corps at the Continental village. These corps will 
absolutely risk nothing unless they should suffer themselves 
to be surprised—and even this would be very difficult—they 
could be turned on neither side and they have always their 
communication secure with West Point. By showing them- 
selves, always ready to attack the forts, they oblige the enemy 
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to have within reach to support them, corps of at least three 
thousand men to have nothing to fear—Then, which will 
appear singular, the possession which the enemy have of 
Verplank’s and Stony points will turn against them and 
become an advantage to us.—For here are 5000 men em- 
ployed to maintain a point which is of no great consequence 
to us.—Let us add to these the number of men they must 
have at New York for the security of that place and on 
this side of King’s bridge to support readily the three 
thousand men advanced, unless they keep their men upon 
the water; and we shall see that the enemy by having posted 
themselves at King’s ferry have imposed on themselves the 
necessity of establishing a chain of posts from King’s ferry 
to New York, which will prevent them from having so many 
for different operations; and thus we shall perhaps save the 
country from pillage. 


Washington seemed to consider that the question put before 
the officers had been completely answered by his Commandant 
of Engineers, for the suggested attack is not again mentioned. 
In a very short time Duportail’s judgment in the matter was to 
receive striking justification. October 21st the Enemy, of their 
own initiative, abandoned both posts.* 

July 27th, the day Duportail’s Memorial was written, Wash- 
ington sent him the following order: 


Head Quarters, West Point, July 27th 1779 
Sit. 

You will be pleased to make an arrangement of the officers 
who have presented themselves for appointments in the com- 
panies of Sappers and Miners, which I will transmit to the 
Board of war to obtain their commissions—the numerous 
drafts that have been made from the line for different pur- 
poses would make it inconvenient at this time to take out 
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others for the purpose of forming these companies, which 
must therefore be suspended till men can be recruited, or 
till the situation of the army will better admit a draft—a part 
of the officers may be employed in the mean time in gaining 
the necessary previous instruction and in aiding you in the 
operations of your department—the rest may be sent on the 
recruiting service. For this purpose, I enclose you a warrant 
for ( ) dollars which you will distribute to them in such 
proportions and with such instructions respecting the quali- 
fications of the men to be engaged as you shall judge proper. 
A bounty of two hundred dollars is to be given to each man 
who shall enlist during the war, and twenty dollars to the 
officer as a gratuity for every man so enlisted.—The regula- 
tions of Congress for the recruiting service in general are 
to be observed in the present case-—The officers will be 
accountable for the money they receive. 


I am with very great esteem, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
To GENERAL DUPORTAIL 


In making preparation for winter quarters which it was 
decided should be in the Highlands, it became necessary to 
increase the possibilities of the accomodation at the different 
forts. Washington wrote General Duportail regarding this 
matter: 


Septiz2nd1770 
Head Quarters, West Point, Sept. 22nd 1779 
Sir, 

I am to request you will give instruction to your attendants 
attached to the different works—to turn their attention to 
the different barracks necessary at each to cover the men 
required to be constantly stationed for the immediate security 
of the respective posts—and the places at which it will be 
most proper to erect them—Were it not for the difficulty of 
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transporting material to those high mountains to build 
barracks at each sufficient to cover the whole number of men 
required for its complete defence, I should give a preference 
to this; but the difficulty of transportation inclines me to 
desire only strong guards during the winter at each post, to 
put them out of the reach of a surprise and coup de main by 
a small detachment and consequently barracks proportioned 
to these.—I leave it to your judgment, what guards will be 
sufficient to answer this purpose and to regulate the arrange- 
ments for barracks accordingly—and I shall be obliged to 
you to make a report as speedily as possible. 
I have the honor to be ete. 


P. S. These barracks ought to be im the works where 
they will admit them—and where they will be so near as to 
always be sure of a communication on any sudden emergency 
and effectively protected by the fire from the works. How 
far can the bomb-proofs be made to answer the purpose? 


Two days later General Duportail sent in a lengthy report 
covering the entire works (this report will be found in full in 
the Washington Papers under date of September 25th 1779.) 

October 3 Duportail was still in Camp with Washington, as 
the following note to General Wayne proves: 


Sir, 

General Duportail proposes tomorrow to reconnoiter a 
second time the post of Stony Point, and to ascertain the 
distances from the enemy’s works to the places proper for 
the establishing of batteries—He will arrive there precisely 
by eleven o’clock—you will therefore please to have a recon- 
noitering party consisting of a regiment ready at the second 
place to which you went the other day, not the high hill 
where you first took your stand—This is the spot General 
Duportail points out. The officer commanding the party 
will be on the place punctually at the hour appointed, and will 
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take his orders from him; You will also send an escort to 
meet him at the house where you stopped to take refreshment 
the last time on your return to camp. He might otherwise 
mistake his route. 
I am etc. 
Sunday Oct. 3, 1779 
GENL. WAYNE . 


But all this while General Washington was marking time. 
The real campaign of the year had been arranged in May with 
the French Minister Plenipotentiary, M. Gérard, who visited 
Head-quarters before the camp at Middlebrook had been dis- 
banded. It was there determined that a combined action of 
the American Army and the French Fleet under d’Estaing 
should be undertaken, preferably against New York. Washing- 
ton had requested that the French Fleet— 


proceed with all despatch directly from Martinique to New 
York, so as to arrive there before the return to the harbor 
of Admiral Byron’s squadron, which had wintered in the 
Caribbean. Washington considered it essential to any 
extensive combined operations, that France maintain a 
clear superiority over the British naval force in America. 
If this plan should not meet with favorable consideration 
he suggested that d’Estaing sail for the South Atlantic 
coast and give aid to General Lincoln in driving the enemy 
from the province of Georgia, which had been invaded by 
the British the preceding November.® 


It is easy to imagine with what anxiety the Commander-in- 
Chief had waited all summer for some word from the French 
naval Commander. It was now October and the season was 
nearly over when it would be possible to accomplish anything 
for that year. In the interval, Mr. Gérard, forced by illness 
to vacate his post, had been replaced by the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne. The latter had visited Washington at camp in the 


67 EK. L. Landers, Col. F. A., U.S. Army, Yorktown, 1781, p. 51. Wash- 
ington, 1931, Senate Document 273. 
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Highlands in September, making this detour on his way from 
the New England port where he landed to his post at Philadel- 
phia. The new Minister knew no more of the whereabouts of 
the French Fleet than did the American General, so no definite 
arrangements could be made. The plans discussed with 
M. Gérard were gone over and the most cordial dispositions were 
displayed on both sides.*® M. de la Luzerne continued on his 
route to Philadelphia and Washington went on strengthening 
still further the defenses of the Hudson. The letter dispatched 
to Wayne October 3 was part of this plan. It was not followed 
up however. Very different occupation for General Duportail 
suddenly presented itself. Hardly was the letter to Wayne 
gone when a messenger arrived from Congress bringing mes- 
sages that stirred Washington as nothing had done since news 
of the French Alliance reached him at Valley Forge. The 
letter from Congress contained two others that had been pre- 
sented to that body September 26, by the French Minister. 
They bore the respective dates of the 5th and 8th of the month 
and were from Charleston, South Carolina. They told of 
the arrival on the shores of Georgia of the French fleet under 
the Comte d’Estaing. Washington’s heart leaped for joy for 
with them came a message from congress “authorizing and 
directing ” him “to concert and execute such plans of coopera- 
tion with the Minister of France or the Count as he may think 
proper”. The Resolution says: 


Whereas, Congress have received authentick information 
of the arrival of Count D’Estaing with a powerful fleet 
within these United States; and whereas by the vigorous 
exertions of the said states, the allied forces may be able to 
strike an important blow against the enemy, 

Resolved that it be most earnestly recommended to the 
several states to furnish General Washington with such 
aid as he may require of them respectively, as well as 


68 The substance of the conversation on this occasion was taken down 
by Col. Alexander Hamilton, who acted as interpreter during the inter- 
view. It is given under date of Sept. 16, 1779, in Wharton’s Dip. Corres- 
pondence of the Revolution, Vol. 3, pp. 318-322. 
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detachments from their militia as by providing that the 
allied armaments in the United States be speedily and 
effectively furnished with ample provisions; and that the 
most vigorous exertions be made for that purpose. 


The letter with its enclosures reached Head quarters at half 
past twelve on the 3rd of October. Immediately the com- 
mander-in-Chief started his aids galloping off in different direc- 
tions to notify the several states and the commanders of troops 
concerned. Nothing swifter than messengers on horseback was 
at his command, but what was lacking in speed was made up 
for by the fervor of the messengers themselves. Massachusetts 
was asked to send at once 2000 militia, New York 2500, Penn- 
sylvania was requested to provide transportation and all kinds 
of supplies so her militia quota was only 1500. General Sulli- 
van was ordered to make all haste in returning from his Indian 
expedition and General Gates was to hold the Continental 
Troops under his command in readiness to direct them against 
New York if the cooperation with d’Estaing could be affected. 
A letter setting forth the situation was written to the Com- 
mander of the French fleet and given into the hands of Major 
Lee who was sent to wait for the Count d’Estaing’s arrival at 
Sandy Hook. A second letter addressed to the Count was given 
to General Duportail who with Col. Alexander Hamilton was 
despatched to Philadelphia to confer with the French Minister 
regarding further plans. He was given orders to select some 
spot on the coast to the southward where the fleet could be 
seen as it approached. When all this was accomplished, and 
before retiring the night of October 4th, thirty-six hours after 
receiving the resolution of Congress, General Washington wrote 
a report of what he had done and sent it by special messenger 
to the President of Congress. “ New York” he wrote, “ Is the 
first and capital object upon which every other is to depend.” 7 


69 Entered only in the secret journals. Published in the J. of C., L. of 
C. edition. ies 

70 Dr, Fitzpatrick, in his new book, Washington Himself (not yet 
published), shows that after the loss of New York in 1776, the unchang- 
ing, burning desire of Washington was to regain possession of this 
central stronghold of the Atlantic coast. 
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In Philadelphia it was decided that the two officers sent to 
signal the fleet should wait for it at the Capes of the Delaware, 
choosing Lewes near Cape Henlopen as their stopping place. 
The letter they bore to the Count was little more than a note 
of introduction for it was left to them to explain the situation 
of the American army and the intentions of its Chief. The 
letter said in part: 


Head Quarters, West Point, 7 October 1779 

I have appointed Brigadier General Duportail and Colonel 
Hamilton to wait upon your Excellency . . . and explain 
to you fully my ideas of the proposed cooperation. ... I 
have instructed them to disclose to you every circumstance 
and every consideration with which it is necessary you should 
be acquainted . . . you may repose the most implicit con- 
fidence in General Duportail and Colonel Hamilton, and 
accordingly I recommend them to your kind civilitites and 
attention. . . .” 


General Washington’s first letter to these officers is as follows: 


Head Qurs. West Point 
Gent. 

I have been favored with Col. Hamilton’s letter, mention- 
ing your arrival early on the 11th at Philad.@ and your being 
about to set off for Lewistown the morning on which it 
was written. 

I have attentively considered the object to which you par- 
ticularly refer, and am now to authorize you, (provided the 
Count will not determine on a co-operation to the full extent 
of my instructions), to engage the whole force described in 
my letters to him, comprehending the continental troops and 
militia, in such an enterprise against the enemy’s shipping as 
the Count and you may agree to undertake—In a word I 
will aid him in any plan of operations against the enemy at 


71 Published by Sparks. 
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New York or Rhode Island in the most effective manner that 
our strength and resources will admit. He has nothing more 
to do therefore than to propose his own plan if time will 
not permit him to accede to ours, weighing thoroughly the 
consequences of expence and disappointment. 

Enclosed is some intelligence received from Elizabethtown 
since your departure. You will observe the preparations of 
the enemy for throwing every possible obstruction in the 
Count’s passage. 

A chain of alarm ships are stationed in the sound to com- 
municate the first approaches of the Count’s fleet to the 
garrison at Rhode Island. This they can propagate in a few 
minutes by signal guns.—In a letter from Gen. Gates of the 
13th inst. he advises me of the arrival of the fleet which some 
time ago sailed from New York. It amounts to 56 sail, and 
appeared to be only in a set of ballast. This was confirmed 
by one of the vessels which fell into our hands for a few 
hours. The opinion is that it is designed to take off the 
garrison. 

Gen.! Gates makes the marine force at New Port, one fifty 
and a thirty-two gun frigate. The refugee float and toed 
fleet about thirty-seven sail mostly armed, at the head of 
which is the restored, the late Oliver Cromwell of 22 guns. 
One frigate is also taken notice of in the fleet from New 
York. 

Should the operations against New York in either case be 
undertaken, it will be of the utmost consequence to block up 
the garrison at Rhode Island. You will consider the pro- 
priety of suggesting to the Count the detatching of a superior 
sea force for this purpose previous to his approaching the 
Hook. For should the measures be deferred till his arrival 
there, it may not then be possible to prevent their junction 
with the army at New York as the notice can be so very 
suddenly transmitted by means of the signals which they 
have established. 
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Every proper attention has been given to preparing the 
necessary number of fascines, and such other materials as 
may be required in this quarter. Fascines [ ? J] etc. are 
also held in readiness at Providence in case of an operation 
at New-port—I have thought of the fire ships and have taken 
order in this matter—I do not however choose to go to the 
great expence they must run us into until something is de- 
cided with his Excellency Count d’Estaing, but every thing 
relative shall be provided, so as to occasion no delay when 
such matters become necessary. 


GENL. DU PoRTAIL, 
Lt. Cot. HAMILTON. 


As proof of the joy that filled Washington’s heart at this 
moment we have the following letter written the 2oth October 
to Lafayette which begins playfully as follows: 


On the 30th of last month I wrote you a letter which in 
point of length would almost extend from hence to Paris— 
It was to have been born to you by Colonel Fleury to whom 
the relation of some particulars was referred; but the 
advice of Count d’Estaing’s arrival at Georgia and the 
hope given us by Congress of seeing him at New York, 
induced this officer to suspend his voyage to go in pursuit of 
fresh laurels. .. .7 It [the letter] is now put into the 


72 The Marquis de Fleury was one of the French volunteer officers 
commissioned by Deane before the arrival of Franklin. He came over 
with the supplies of Beaumarchais and remained in the American service. 
From the start he made a brilliant name for himself. At the battle of 
the Brandywine “he attracted the notice and admiration of Washington, 
who drew the attention of Congress to him”. That body presented him 
with a horse, his own having been killed under him that day. He was 
wounded at Germantown, took several prisoners, and had his horse again 
killed under him. He was then sent as engineer in charge of Fort Mifflin 
on Mud Island in the Delaware. His heroic defence of that place again 
won the praise of Congress who raised de Fleury to the rank of Lt. 
Colonel. He had again been severely wounded. Later, for his brilliant 
deeds at the storming of Stony Point in 1779,73 he was given a medal 


78 See suprd, p. 140. General Anthony Wayne was in command. 
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hands of Msgr. Gérard, who gave me the honor of a visit 
before his departure for his native country. . . . We are 
hourly expecting, for the last 15 days, of seeing Count 
d’Estaing at Sandy Hook... . 


Washington’s delight in the prospect before him transpires in 
his correspondence of this period. “I have no doubt” he says 
in one letter, ‘of his [the Count’s] coming to this part of the 
coast for the purpose of codperating, nor of his being up on it 
immediately.” On the 21st October he announced to General 
Duportail and Colonel Alexander Hamilton, the evacuation of 
Newport by the British. Before the letter was sent, news had 
reached camp of the withdrawal of the enemy forces from 
Stony and Verplank Points, leaving free the passage of the 
Hudson at King’s Ferry. Gates was immediately ordered to 
take possession of Newport and Colonel Gouvion was sent down 
to “throw up some small works at Stony Point to protect com- 
munication” there. 

Washington wrote to the watchers on the Coast: 


October the 21st 1779 
Gentlemen, 

In my letters of the roth and 18th I transmitted all the 
intelligence I had obtained respecting the Enemy from the 
time of your departure . . . and by the present conveyance 
I enclose you an extract of a letter from Major General 
Gates of the 15th. By this you will perceive he was fully 
persuaded that the Enemy were preparing to evacuate Rhode 


by Congress “fastened to a band cut from the flag he had so gallantly 
captured”. No similar honor was ever paid by Congress to any other 
officer. When Coionel Fleury became certain that the Comte d’Estaing 
would not attempt to make an attack upon New York he carried out his 
previous intention of returning to France, Congress having gratified him 
by granting him a furlough for nine months. After the battle of York- 
town he again returned to France, and on the 5th December, 1781 re- 
ceived the rank of Chevalier of St. Louis and a pension of four hundred 
livres. He was later made maréchal de camp. See Thomas Balch, The 
French in America, 1777-83. 
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Island . . . there is no room to doubt they have all things 
in a condition to do it on the shortest notice whenever they 
shall think the exegency of their affairs shall require it. It 
is also equally certain that they continue to carry on their 
Fortifications for the defence of New York with the utmost 
industry and perseverance and appear to be providing for the 
most obstinate resistance. Indeed, as their reduction would 
be attended with the most alarming and fatal consequences 
to their nation nothing else can be reasonably expected. . . . 

The Garrisons of Verplank’s & Stony points still remain 


. but . . . all matters are putting in train for an evacua- 
tion in case events make it necessary... . 
. . . L[amled from the vast magnitude of the object which 


carried you from Head-Quarters and the very interesting 
consequences it may involve, all of which I am persuaded will 
occur to your consideration—to remark that the Count’s 
entouring New York Bay with his fleet must be the basis 
and ground work of any cooperation that can be undertaken 
by us—either for the reduction of the Enemy’s whole force— 
or for the destruction of their shipping only. Every thing 
will absolutely depend upon it in either case—as without it 
and a free and open communication up and down the Rivers 
and in the Sound, which cannot be effected or maintained in 
any other way, we could not possibly undertake any opera- 
tions on Long Island, as our supplies of provisions and stores 
could only be obtained by water (this point I am certain 
would have your due consideration—but it appearing to me 
the Hinge—upon which all others must rest, I could not 
forbear mentioning it). I have only to add, from a desire 
of preventing a misconception by either side—if any co- 
operation is agreed on—that the terms and conditions may 
be explicitly understood. And whether it shall extend to an 
attempt to reduce the Enemy’s whole force or only to the 
destruction of their shipping, your engagements will provide 
in it for the continuance of the Count’s fleet to secure our 
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retreat & the removal of our stores from Long Island & York 
Island, if unhappily it should be found on experiment—that 
neither is practical and we should be obliged to abandon the 
enterprise. 


I am Gentn. etc. 


Poa oa attergae ba MM, 

Three Deserters have just come in who left Verplank’s 
point last night. They all corroberate the accounts, by a detail 
of circumstances, of the preparations to evacuate both that 
and Stony point. I have no doubt that things will at least 
be held in readiness. 


After despatching the above, I received a letter from 
Major General Heath of which the following is a copy 


“T now have the pleasure to acquaint your Excellency 
that the Enemy have left both points, having burnt and 
destroyed their works.” 

October 21, 1779 

4 o'clock P. M. 


Before receiving the above letter from General Washington, 
both the observers on the coast had begun to be uneasy. They 
had transferred their base from Lewes on the Delaware side of 
the Bay to Little Egg Harbor, “forty-four miles from the 
extremity of Cape May, a hundred and ten from Sandy Hook 
and about fifty from Philadelphia.” Hamilton wrote October 
26, to General Washington: 


. .. We have stationed expresses at the pitch of the Cape 
and have established regular communication with Major 
Lee [at Sandy Hook] and with the city. If the fleet should 
appear off the Delaware, we can be there in twelve hours 
after its first appearance; and if at the Hook, in less than 
four days .. . By recent information from Philadelphia 

. . we find that so late as the 4th of this month, the Count, 
as yet, was to open his batteries against the enemy at 
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Savannah. The time that will probably intervene between 
this and the probable reduction, the reembarkation of the 
Count’s troops, the dispositions for sailing, and his arrival 
on this coast, may, we fear, exhaust the season too much 
to permit the cooperation to which our mission relates. 

We do not, however, despair, for if the Count has been 
fully successful to the southward, and should shortly ar- 
rive . . . the enterprise may possibly go on. . . .™4 


As November arrived with no sign of d’Estaing or his fleet, 
General Duportail and his companion felt that the expense at- 
tendant upon their further stay and the slight probability of 
accomplishing anything that fall, did not warrant maintaining 
their post of observation much longer. They wrote therefore 
asking the decision of Washington regarding their further move- 
ments. The Commander-in-Chief replied: 


Head Quarters, West Point, 11, November 1779. 
Gentlemen, 


Being absent from head-quarters on a visit to several out- 
posts of the army, when your favor of the 2nd instant 
arrived, and not returning till last night, it was not in my 
power to answer it before. I am precisely in the predica- 
ment you are, with respect to the Count, his intentions and 
ultimate operations. I have not heard a single syllable about 
either since your departure, except what was transmitted in 
my letter of the 30th ultimo,” a similar account to which 
you will have seen in the public prints. From this circum- 
stance and the lateness of the season, I do not expect that 
he will arrive in this quarter, or if he should, that the Enter- 

74 Published in full in H. C. Lodge, Works of Alexander Hamilton, 
Vol. 9, p. 181. 

75 This evidently refers to a note, contents unknown, sent in the letter 
referred to. Washington says that Mr. Henry Laurens, late President 
of Congress, had had the goodness to send him the note which he en- 
closed. Mr. Laurens was from South Carolina, therefore rumors from 


Georgia might easily reach him. There is no indication what was in 
the note. 
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prise which he proposed could now be prosecuted. It is too 
late to begin it. However, as I received my advices from 
Congress, of the Count’s intentions to cooperate, and con- 
sidered myself as bound by their direction to prepare for it, 
I have not thought myself at liberty to desist from my prepa- 
rations, or to fix upon a day for them to cease. I have 
written to them today upon the subject, stating the uncer- 
tainty I am under with respect to His Excellency’s coming, 
the great expense which must necessarily attend the continu- 
ing of our measures for a cooperation, and the difficulties 
supposing it undertaken, from the advanced season; and re- 
quested their earliest decision as to the part I am to pursue. 


When you have received the determination of Congress, 
if it be against a cooperation, it will be necessary for you to 
recall the pilots, except such a number as may be thought 
material for general purposes in case of the Count’s arrival, 
for the security of his Fleet; and such as were employed here, 
or immediately in consequence of My Letters, you will desire 
to send in their accounts. 

I have the honor to be etc.”® 


Between the 11th and 16th November, Washington heard of 
the disaster at Savannah. On the latter date he wrote to Major 
General Gates from Head-quarters at West Point, in part as 
follows: 


. . . Much more time having been spent in the seige of 
Savannah . . . than was at first expected, and there being 
no certainty of reducing them in a short time by regular 
approaches, it was agreed to attempt the place by storm on 
the oth ultimo; the attack was accordingly made by the 
allied troops, who were repulsed; in consequence the seige 


76 This letter is given by both Sparks and Ford in their Writings of 
Washington. 
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was raised, the cannon and stores having all been previ- 
ously brought off." 

The Count has been obliged, I imagine, from his engage- 
ments in another quarter, ...to leave the coast of 
Georgia. It remains now to put the army in such a chain 
of winter cantonments as will give security to these posts, 
and with the remainder to take a position, which will afford 
forage and subsistence, and will at the same time preserve 
us from the insults of the collected force of the enemy. .. . 


November 24th Washington wrote General Schuyler from 
West Point that Duportail had returned to camp; Alexander 
Hamilton however, was detained by a slight indisposition. 
Early in December, Head-quarters were moved to Morristown 
in New Jersey. From that place Washington wrote as follows 
to General Lincoln who had been in command at Savannah. 
He says: 

Morristown, December 12, 1779 
My Dear Sir, 

I had the pleasure of receiving yours of the 22d of October, 
by Colonel Laurens, to whose information I am indebted for 
a very particular account of the situation of affairs to 
the southward. ... While I regret the misfortune [of 
Savannah] I feel a very sensible pleasure in contemplating 
the gallant behavior of the officers and men of the French 
and American army; and it adds not a little to my consola- 
tion to learn, that instead of the mutual reproaches which too 
often follow the failure of enterprises depending upon the 
cooperation of troops of different nations, their confidence in 
and esteem for each other are increased. I am happy in 
believing, that the delicacy and propriety of your conduct 

77 Probably the chief cause of the disaster at Savannah was the treach- 
ery of a deserter from the American ranks who went over to the enemy 
the night of the 8th. He informed the enemy of the assault and that the 


real attack would be to the right, the onslaught to the left would be 
merely a feint. See Windsor, Narrative and Critical History, Vol. 6, 


p. 470. 
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upon every occasion have contributed much to this agreeable 
circumstance.”® 


Nothing could be more touching, when all the circumstances 
of the situation are understood, than this tactful praise sent by 
the Commander-in-Chief to the defeated commander in the 
South. One sees at a glance the fear that had been in the 
great man’s heart, after the distressing experiences the year 
previous at Newport, that the American officers and men would 
never be able to work in harmony with the French against their 
common foe. All the bitterness of his disappointment at the 
loss of Savannah and the consequent failure of his plans against 
New York, was swallowed up in his joy to know that this im- 
portant point had been gained—“confidence and esteem” 
between the representatives of the two nations had taken the 
place of the “ mutual reproaches ” which had marred their first 
attempt to work in unison. 

But this was not all the good that resulted from d’Estaing’s 
appearance for it would be wrong to measure the results of 
the campaign simply by what happened at Savannah. The 
probability of an attack upon New York had all the results of 
a successful battle without striking a blow against the enemy. 
Washington at first had been fearful that the evacuation of 
Newport was only intended as a trap and that the British would 
return when least expected. Whatever their intentions, New- 
port remained in the hands of the Americans and was ready to 
be offered as a place of encampment for the French army under 
Rochambeau when he arrived the spring of 1780, while the 
harbor at Newport was a safe refuge for de Ternay’s fleet. So 
also the passage across the Hudson remained open at King’s 
Ferry permitting the allied armies to safely cross on their way 
to Philadelphia and Yorktown in 1781. In more ways than 
one, therefore, it may truly be said that the appearance of the 
fleet under d’Estaing and his attack upon Savannah prepared 
the way for the subsequent successes of the allied forces under 
Washington, Rochambeau and de Grasse at Yorktown two 
years later. 


78 Published by Sparks. 
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Before closing this chapter it is necessary to speak of the 
sudden death, caused by some unrecorded illness, of Colonel de 
la Radiere. Washington briefly announced it from West Point 
to the watchers on the coast in a note dated November 1, 1779, 
where he says: 


. . . [am sorry to inform you of the death of Col. de la 
Radiere, who died on Saturday. He is to be buried this day 
with the honors due his rank. . . 


To all appearances Col. de la Radiére was with General 
Duportail in the Highlands during part at least of the summer 
of 1779 and probably was left in command of the engineering 
work during the latter’s absence in the search for d’Estaing. 
Colonel Laumoy was at Charleston in the South so the only 
member of the Royal Corps near by was Lt. Colonel Gouvion. 
This officer’s letter to General Duportail announcing the death 
of their companion is not among the documents, but there is one 
written by Gouvion to M. de Marbois, Secretary to the French 
Minister, which mentions his death and certain facts that throw 
an interesting side light on the evacuation of the advanced posts 
on the Hudson by the British. Gouvion says: 


King’s Ferry November 5, 1779 
ir, 

I have not been able to send you the details of the evacua- 
tion of Stony Point and Verplank’s Point as soon as I wished 
because I was absent from the army when the English aban- 
doned the posts; I had been sent by General Washington to 
see to having some preparations made further down than 
White Plaines and in case some operations were undertaken 
against New York. The reports were so different in the 
place where I was that I did not wish to send any thing from 
there not knowing what to believe. 

I had not been here but one day when I learned of the 
death of Monsieur de la Radiere and I was obliged to go 
instantly to. New Windsor (from which place I returned only 
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yesterday) to put his affairs in order. So this sad event 
retarded a few more days the news which I send. I join 
also, Monsieur, a plan of the position of the English. I 
shall be very happy if this sketch of a point whose possession 
was the unique end of the operations of General Clinton 
during this campaign, interests you. 

I am at present engaged in destroying the works of the 
English on both sides of the river, and in repairing two that 
we made last spring to prevent the English ships from inter- 
rupting the communication which is constant and very neces- 
sary for the subsistence of our army. 

If you know where Mr. Duportail is dare I beg you, Mon- 
sieur, inform him of the death of Mr. de la Radiere. I have 
written him on the subject but as there is nothing so liable to 
get lost as letters in this country, it is possible that he has 
not received it. You will be so good as to have Monsieur 
de la Luzerne accept the assurance of my respect. 

I have the honor to be with Respect, Monsieur, etc. 
Govuvion.” 


General Duportail returned to camp near the end of Novem- 
ber. His first care was to look after the affairs of his friend. 
He wrote the French Minister as follows: 


Morristown 12 Xbre 1779 
Monsieur, 


I take the liberty of sending you, Monsieur, as you have 
very kindly permitted me, the papers concerning the late 
M. dela Radiére. Since a death certificate is lacking because 
we could not have the Church having no part whatever in 
his burial, I have had two certificates drawn, one for Colonel 
Baldwin, engineer Colonel who cared for him up to the very 
last moment, the other for the adjutant general of the army 
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who ordered military honors and conducted la pompe 
funebre. Besides I have joined one for myself as Com- 
mandant of the Corps in which M. de la Radiére served in 
this country. I think that these certificates, signed also by 
your Excellency, will be sufficient to prove legally the death 
of this officer. Indeed I am informed that nothing more 
is permitted in this country where every one makes his entry 
into the world and his exit from it the most often, without 
any written proof of either the one or the other. 
To Mr. LE CHEV. DE LA LUZERNE.*° 


The following note from M. de Marbois found among the 
Washington Papers, is self-explanatory: 


A Philadelphie the 1 March 1781 
Monsieur, 

I have received a letter from the relatives of M. de la 
Radiere who are distressed at the loss of that officer. They 
desire that Your Excellency will be so good as to express in 
a personal letter to me, or in any other way, your opinion 
regarding his services and his zeal: I know how much his 
family will prize such a testimonial. If anything could 
lessen the regret which they feel for this loss it will be to 
know that he merited your esteem. I eagerly seize this 
occasion, Monsieur, to assure you of the profound respect 
with which I am etc. 

De Marsois. 


Washington replied as follows: 
Head Quarters 23rd March 1781 
Sir, 
I had the pleasure of receiving your favor of the 1st. while 


at New Port, upon a most agreeable visit to Count de Roch- 
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ambeau and the Gentlemen of the French Army. I shall 
most readily grant the Certificate which the friends of the 
late Colo. La Radiere desire, but as it will be necessary for 
me to see General duportail to ascertain some particulars 
relative to the different ranks which he bore in the American 
service, I must defer transmitting the Certificate until the 
General returns from R. Island. 
I am with very great esteem etc. 
(Draft, unsigned) 


May 16th, 1781 the certificate asked for was forwarded by 
Washington. Unfortunately no copy was preserved among his 
papers. Undoubtedly however, the testimony borne to the 
character and merits of the deceased, satisfied the family. 


CHAPTER Vi 


CAMPAIGN OF 1780: DuporTAIL TAKEN PRISONER 
AT CHARLESTON 


The suffering of the American army at Morristown the winter 
of 1780 equalled if it did not exceed that at Valley Forge in 
1778. Not only was there lack of clothing and provision of all 
kinds but the general depression and wide-spread lack of enthu- 
siasm throughout the country, threatened the very existence of 
the army itself. Had Washington not been one of those rare 
souls who never allow themselves “to be unnerved by events”, 
courage must have failed him during this dreadful winter. In 
a circular directed to the Magistrates of New Jersey, urging im- 
mediate aid in provisions apportioned among the counties of the 
state, he said in part: 


Head Quarters Morris Town, Jany 8th 1780 
Gentlemen 


The present situation of the army with the respect to pro- 
visions is the most distressing of any we have experienced 
since the beginning of the war. For a Fortnight past, the 
troops, both officers and men, have been almost perishing for 
want. They have been alternately without bread and meat, 
the whole time, with a very scanty allowance of either, and 
frequently destitute of both. They have borne their suffer- 
ings with a patience that merits the approbation & ought to 
excite the sympathy of their countrymen. But they are now 
reduced to an extremity no longer to be supported. . . . 

The distress we feel is chiefly owing to the early com- 
mencement and uncommon rigor of the winter, which have 
greatly obstructed the transportation of our supplies. . 


From present appearances it must be more than five weeks 
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before we can have the benefit of any material supplies 
beyond the limits of this state... . 

Influenced by those considerations my duty to the Public 
and my affection to the virtuous inhabitants of this state 
. . . have determined me to call upon the respective Counties 
for a proportion of grain and cattle to satisfy the present 
emergency. 


Lack of provisions for the army was only one of Washing- 
ton’s worries. Nothing at the moment was more serious than 
the depreciation of the currency which had sunk almost to the 
value of the paper on which it was printed. This had been 
brought about largely by the issuance of counterfeit notes 
which the British had successfully introduced into every corner 
of the country. Duportail wrote to M. de Marbois of the situ- 
ation of the army on taking up winter quarters: 


Morristown, 11th Xbre 1779 
Sif; 

I have not had the honor of writing you since I returned 
to camp from Boston because nothing of importance had 
happened either on our side or that of the enemy. You have 
learned, doubtless, that we have left West Point and have 
come to take up our winter quarters in the outskirts of this 
town. Perhaps some persons will be surprised that we did 
not go farther down in New Jersey to be in a position to 
prevent the excursions of the English. It is certain that 
the force of our army, since the troops of Gates and Sullivan 
have joined us, would have permitted us to do something 
at this moment without danger, but we have to think of the 
future. It is well to realize that our army is obliged to 
remain in winter quarters long after the season permits en- 
tering on a campaign; that this year in particular the army 
will have melted away by half before the month of april, 
because at least a third of our soldiers belong to a group that 
will have two or three months leave and there is very little 
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hope that they will reinlist; the small value of continental 
paper does not permit one to believe that others can be in- 
duced by that means to engage themselves. The country 
people will not even sell us their poultry, or their butter for 
this money therefore it is not at all likely they will be willing 
to sell themselves. . . .** 


Numerous notes and memoranda in the hand of General 
Duportail, and others in that of Colonel Gouvion during the 
winter of 1780 are to be found scattered through the Washing- 
ton Papers of this period. They relate to defences, plans of 
operations etc. and show how much the accurate knowledge and 
trained minds of these men were relied upon by the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

In December 1779, Washington had ordered General Greene 
to cooperate with General Duportail in determining what the 
position of the army should be in case of an attack by the enemy, 
and to make a report to him. The sketch map accompanying 
the report seems to have been lost, but the paper sent in is as 
follows: 

Morristown 16th Jany. 1780 
it, 

To locate the army to any particular spots, may facilitate 
the Enemi’s getting possession of advantageous grounds, 
either upon one or the other of our flanks—It appears to us 
more proper therefore, that we move the troops upon the 
high and advantageous grounds, according as the motions of 
the enemy may indicate an intention to make an impression 
at particular places. 

Having examined the ground in and about camp, agreeable 
to your Excellency’s order of the 15th of December, We 
are of opinion, that the range of hills marked P. O. N. is 
that upon which the troops may be most advantageously 
posted, to receive the enemy should they present themselves 
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in front of the mountains from Morristown to Kembles. 
Should the enemy approach us by Baskinridge and that 
quarter, we must occupy the grounds from the hill P. to the 
hill Rk; but if they approach us by Pluckemin, Black River 
and Mendham, we must draw up in the form of two sides 
of a square, from the hill R. to the hill S. and from the hill 
F. the last of which lies a little in front of the Pennsylvania 
line. Should the enemy attempt to penetrate our line by the 
way of the York Brigade, we must take post from the hill 
U. to the hill NV. 

Some of the positions are weaker than others, and some 
parts of each weaker than the rest; such are the intervals 
between the mountain Q. to the mountain R. and between 
the mountain FR. and the mountain S. Therefore to be safe 
in those positions (should we be greatly inferior to the 
Enemy) it will be necessary to strengthen these places by 
art; and for this purpose it would be well to preserve as 
much of the wood as possible standing on the ground. 

The several positions we have marked, being composed of 
a chain of hills, have the advantage, that we never can be 
brought to a general action; the hills being divided by deep 
valleys, which form each, in a manner, a distinct post. 

We must govern our retreat according to the enemies 
approach. If they approach us by the way of Morris, we 
can retreat by the way of Mendham, but if they approach 
by the way of Baskinridge, or Mendham, we may retreat by 
the way of Morris. However the position of the army is at 
such a remove from the enemy and so difficult of access, that 
there is little probability of their attempting any thing 
against us, without a greater diminution of our force, then 
we have reason to expect. 

We are, with great respect, Your Excellenicy’s etc. 


Nath. Green QMG. Duportail Commdr. of the Corps of 


Engineers. 
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Earlier in the season, in a letter dated simply Samedi matin 
1779, but probably written very soon after their return to camp 
following the fruitless wait for the French fleet on the Jersey 
coast, Duportail asked Alexander Hamilton’s assistance for a 
very particular object. The idea seems to have persisted with 
him that it might be exceedingly useful to the allied cause if he 
were to spend the winter in the Carolinas in helping forward 
preparations for the ensuing campaign. Many reasons, which 
he notes, made it unwise that he himself ask to be sent down. 
The request or order must come from the Commander-in-Chief 
or from Congress. He therefore wished Hamilton tactfully 
to bring matters round to such a consummation. He ends by 
saying: “ However the affair turns, let this letter be a secret 
between us; but I absolutely desire to be gratified in this respect. 
Adieu. I shall expect you to dinner and I have the honor to 
be.etes =? 

Whether or not it was through the wise handling of the 
matter by Colonel Hamilton can not be known, but on the 6th 
March 1780 Congress resolved: That 


Genl. Du Portail be directed to repair to the State of 
South Carolina with all possible expedition, and join the 
southern army, and act either with the main army or in 
the immediate defence of Charlestown, as shall appear to 
him to be conducive to the public service. 


The resolution however was postponed. In the mean time 
Washington took up the matter directly with Congress and on 
the 27th March he wrote the following letter to General 
Duportail : 


Head Quarters 27 March 1780 
Sits 
Notwithstanding the occasion we should have of your ser- 
vices in this quarter should any active operations [be] com- 
menced, the critical situation of Charles Town and the im- 
portance of that place induce me to wish you were there. 
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I am doubtful whether you can arrive in time; but I have 
submitted the matter to Congress to determine according to 
the advices they have received. The letter to them is in- 
closed, which after reading you will be pleased to deliver to 
the President. Should you go to the Southward I request 
you will favour me with a detail as frequently as circum- 
stances will permit, of the military operations in that quarter ; 
and I entreat you to believe that I shall at all times take great 
pleasure in hearing of your success and glory. I have the 
honor to be, with great consideration and esteem Sir, etc. 


The letter to the President of Congress is as follows: 


Head Quarters, Morristown, 27 March 1780 

Sir 

In the present situation of Southern affairs much will 
depend on having an able Engineer in that quarter. I have 
a very good opinion of the Gentleman there in this line, [ Col. 
Laumoy] but the confidence I have in General Duportail’s 
abilities makes me think his presence would be of the great- 
est utility. Though we may sensibly feel the want of him 
here should any active operation commence; yet upon the 
whole I would be willing to spare him were there a probability 
of his arriving in time. I have no doubt from the season 
and from every other circumstance that General Clinton will 
press the enterprise with all the vigor and dispatch in his 
power; but the loss of his horses may necessarily retard his 
progress. I beg leave to submit to Congress the propriety 
of sending General Duportail, which they will be best able 
to determine from the general complexion of the advices they 
have received. As he is in Philadelphia their orders immedi- 
ately to him will prevent delay. In case of his going it will 
be of course necessary to bear his expenses and furnish him 
with the means of expedition, and it were to be wished he 
may receive his orders as soon as possible. 


J have the honor to be etc. 
Go. WASHINGTON. 
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The nervous strain of General Washington at this time was 
intense. It can be felt in the above letter. Things were going 
badly in the south and a general spirit of lassitude was gradually 
spreading over the country. Nothing but the indomitable will 
to success which animated the Commander-in-Chief, tided the 
patriot cause over this period of disaster that had continued so 
long. In the present instance his desire to have General 
Duportail render what service was still possible at Charleston 
coincided with the wishes of Congress so that the order was 
immediately given following the reading of the letter from the 
Commander-in-Chief. Two days later, March 31st, $20,000.00 
was voted him. A further sum of eight thousand dollars was 
added April 5th, “in consequence of a letter from the Board 
of War” which Duportail took with him to General Lincoln 
along with the following letter of introduction: 


Morristown, 28 March, 1780 
Desrcoir, 

This will be delivered to you by Brigadier-General Dupor- 
tail, chief engineer; a gentlemen of whose abilities and merit 
I have the highest opinion, and who, if he arrives in time 
will be of essential utility to you. The delay that will prob- 
ably attend General Clinton’s operations, in consequence of 
the losses that he has suffered on the voyage, makes me hope 
his assistance may not come too late; and the critical situ- 
ation of your affairs induces me to part with him, though 
in case of any active operations here, I should sensibly feel 
the want of him. From the experience I have had of this 
gentleman, I recommend him to your particular confidence. 
You will find him able in the branch he professes; of a clear 
and comprehensive judgment; of extensive military science; 
and of great zeal, assiduity and bravery; in short, I am per- 
suaded you will find him a most valuable acquisition, and 
will avail yourself effectually of his services. You cannot 
employ him too much on every important occasion. . . 

To Mayor-GENERAL LINCOLN.® 
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Duportail was undoubtedly moved by these testimonials of 
his ability, character and zeal, coming as they did from a man 
as reticent as was General Washington. In reply he said: 


philadelphia 2 april 1780 

Monsieur 

I have received the letter with which your Excellency has 
been good enough to honor me as also the one addressed to 
the President of Congress, I saw to it that it was immediately 
handed to him. This very evening I received a resolution 
of the Congress that I should go to Charlestown. Later I 
received by M. de Castaing the letter for General Lincoln. 
I cannot allow the opportunity to pass without expressing 
to Your Excellency how deeply touched I am by the manner 
in which you have spoken of me in these letters. It is the 
greatest reward which I could possibly receive for my efforts 
in serving the United States. As nothing else could arouse 
me to efforts that would justify the good opinion your 
Excellency has wished to give of me, may I in this circum- 
stance fulfill your expectations: and may it be possible for 
me to arrive before it is too late! 

Conformable to your orders I will render to your Excell- 
ency as often as possible an account of our operations. 

Although in the present circumstances I go South with 
pleasure, because I wish to be where I can be most useful, 
still I wish to express to your Excellency that in case Charles- 
town is taken or delivered from danger, in a word if the 
Carolinas do not become the principal scene of the war, I 
desire to return to this part of the country. My place, my 
veneration, my devotion to your person, binds me to the 
army which you command and it is only in such circumstances 
and the actual circumstances in which the Carolinas are 
placed that would permit me to leave you except with the 
greatest regret; and it is a very great pleasure for me to 
think that I can [ms. faded] and open the cam- 
paign in that place. 
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During my absence I have the honor to propose to your 
Excellency to have M. de Gouvion replace me in the army 
here; and as you know we have to form companies of sappers 
and miners I propose that he be charged with those com- 
panies. The Board of War has assured me that the men 
we need have been included in those required of the different 
states; therefore it will only be question of taking them as 
they arrive. 

I have sketched out a plan of instruction for the officers 
and soldiers of the company, but it is not in a state to be 
presentable. I shall have the honor of sending it to your 
Excellency from Carolina. 

Colonel Gouvion wrote me recently that General Howe 
who commands at West Point asked for a plan of the place. 
It seems to me very proper that he should have one but I 
think that when the plan is made [illegible ] who 
commands at that place without its being possible for it to 
be taken away. It seems to me very improper that copies 
should be multiplied. 

I have the honor to be, with the most profound respect 

of Your Excellency etc. 
DUPORTAIL. 


General Washington acted on the suggestion of Duportail in 
regard to replacing him in the army of the North by Colonel 
Gouvion. This officer was still in the Highlands. Washington 
sent the following order to Major General Howe: 


Morristown, 28 April 1780 
Dear Sif, 

General Duportail being gone to the southward, it is 
necessary that Colonel Gouvion should repair to this army. 
If there are any previous arrangements you wish him to 
make, you will be pleased to direct him to make them, and to 
set out for head-quarters as speedily as he can. . 


In the mean time General Duportail had proceeded with all 
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speed to Charleston arriving only a few days before the ques- 
tion of terms of surrender of the city was brought up in a gen- 
eral Council of the officers present. On the 17th May he wrote 
a lengthy account of the surrender which he sent to the Presi- 
dent of Congress. A copy was forwarded to General Wash- 
ington and another to the French Minister, le Chevalier de la 
Luzerne. The following translation is preserved in the Papers 
of the Continental Congress: 


Charleston, 17 May 1780 
Sirs 

You will probably have heard of the surrender of Charles- 
town by the time you will receive this letter. I arrived here 
the 25th of April at seven in the morning, after having passed 
during the Night in the Midst of the Enemies, through the 
Woods with the assistance of good guides. I found the 
Town in a desperate State almost entirely invested by the 
British Army and Fleet which has passed the Bar and Fort 
Moultrie. They had surmounted difficulties which were 
generally looked upon as insuperable without experiencing 
scarce any resistence. The Enemy had brought their 
trenches upon the neck within about 120 or 130 yards from 
the Fortifications; in a word the fall of the Town was un- 
avoidable unless an Army come to her assistance which then 
did not appear likely. After having examined the situation 
of things I thought an evacuation highly advisable and I 
proposed it—but the Council found an impracticability in 
the measure although for my part, it only appeared difficult 
and hazardous and such as we ought to risk in our present 
situation. 

That Plan being rejected the only object was to protract 
the term of our Capitulation. I have done on my part every 
thing that was in my power to fulfill that object in the same 
manner that Colonel Laumoy had before my arrival, but 
time brought us to lose sight of the term of our resistance. 
The Enemy succeeded in draining part of the Ditch which 
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was in front of our intrenchments and raised nine Batteries 
in their third Parallel. The day they opened them they sent 
a flag with a Letter to summon General Lincoln to Surrender. 
Upon this a Council of Generals and field officers was called 
and after having asked whether terms ought to be proposed 
to the Enemy and it was carried in the affirmative by great 
majority, myself was of that number. As the first propo- 
sitions were from the Enemy we might expect advantageous 
Conditions, I have even some hope that we might have saved 
the Garrison; besides a positive refusal to treat with an 
Enemy who within a few days could have been in a condition 
of giving us the law appeared imprudent and unreasonable. 
It was then determined in Council that propositions should 
be made, but afterwards by an extraordinary oversight they 
left to the General officers the care of determining what was 
to be proposed. This is the moment where I left off taking 
any part in what has been done being of a contrary opinion 
to that of the other Genl. officers. They agreed to propose 
that the Continental Troops should be prisoners of war. I 
opposed that measure with all my might. I represented that 
if even our situation required it, it was not our business to 
propose it & that we showed an ignorance of what is practised 
in those cases which would make us appear in a ridicule light. 
I represented that if I had been of opinion with the greatest 
number to propose terms to the Enemy, I mean that they 
should be honorable terms, both advantageous to the Army 
and Continent; as for instance to surrender the Town alone 
with the artillery store and Ships; but to save the Troops; 
that if the army must be prisoners of war it was more eligible 
to hold out in order to justify such unfavorable Conditions 
by a longer resistance and more distressing situation. My 
representations had not the desired effect the propositions 
were made such as you will see them. Fortunately, such 
as they were the Enemy would not grant them and proposed 
others less advantageous which General Lincoln did not how- 
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ever think proper to accept. The Truce was broken and the 
operations of the Siege vigorously continued. But the 
second day after the militia refused to do duty General 
Lincoln thought from this that the Capitulation was abso- 
lutely necessary and called the Council who countenanced 
the Measure. For my part I thought we ought to try before 
to bring the Militia to their duty by every possible means, 
by acts of authority, and if necessary by exemplary punish- 
ments ; this was likely deemed impracticable; and the Capitu- 
lation took place to my great regret; not that I think we 
could have held out longer than three or four days, but that 
we should have put the Enemy in such a situation to render a 
further resistence on our part blamable to every body; then 
our defence would have done us much more honor. It is 
true that in that case the Conditions would not likely have 
been the same but I was for sacrificing that advantage to a 
little more glory. Fortunately in all this the honor of the 
American Arms is secure and the Enemy have not great 
subject to triumph. To remain forty two days in open 
trenches before a Town of an immense extent fortified by 
sandy intrenchments raised in two months without covered 
way, without our works, open in several places on the water 
side, exposed every where to attacks and defended by a 
Garrison which was not sufficient by half of what was neces- 
sary, before such a place I say and display all the appearance 
of a regular seige, is nothing very glorious. 

Perhaps the English General followed the rule of prudence 
in conducting himself so—but at best the troops that he com- 
manded have assuredly no reason to boast of their ardor 
or enterprising spirit; while on the other hand the American 
troops gave certain proof of their firmness to support, for 
more than forty days, a terrible fire—and to remain so long 
exposed to the danger of surprises, or attacks de vive force, 
which were certain of success if the enemy took its measures 
carefully. 
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M. de Laumoy and the engineers whom he has under his 
orders, have been so busy constructing the fortifications of 
Charlestown, both before and during the seige that there 
was no time to make a design of the plans—this deprives me 
of the satisfaction of sending them to Congress—supposing 
indeed the enemy would permit it.** 


General Duportail sent the following note to the French 
Minister enclosing a copy (in French) of the report above given. 
He says: 


Charlestown 18, May 1780 
Monsieur, 


I intended to give your Excellency a detailed account of 
all that has happened since my arrival, but I have not had 
the time. I asked Genl. Clinton to permit me to go to 
Philadelphia on parole. He refused. He seems to conduct 
himself towards every one in a manner malhonnéte et gross- 
tere. We shall lack every thing here, and I in particular, 
who, to arrive more quickly, left behind the few articles I 
possess not wanting to be burdened. If I have the courage 
to again expose myself to a refusal, I will ask to have my 
prison here changed to one in the north, Charlestown against 
New York. Iam not yet fully decided. The voyage with 
the English and the sailors offers much discomfort. 

If I have the means of writing your Excellency I shall 
surely do so as often as possible. Not being able to give you 
a detailed account today of the principle events, I will send 
you a copy of the letter I wrote to the President of Congress. 

I have the honor to be ete. 


Thousand compliments to M. de Marbois.*? 
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The next opportunity to write seems to have come to Dupor- 
tail the beginning of July. The unhappy prisoner sent two 
letters to the French Legation in Philadelphia, one to the prin- 
cipal Secretary, M. de Marbois, and a longer description of 
his condition and surrounding to M. dela Luzerne. Translation 
of parts of the two letters follow: 


7 July 1780 


Monsieur, 


You probably did not think, Monsieur, when you saw me 
hurrying to Charlestown that I was going to put myself in 
prison. Neither did I think so truly. I was very far from 
supposing that the American Commander would put himself 
in a position to allow himself to be taken with all his troops, 
the only resource of this whole region. How all this has 
been conducted. How many people have reproaches to hurl 
at Congress, at the state of Carolina, at Lincoln—I do not 
know who should consider themselves most to blame. As 
for myself I am persuaded that Charlestown could have been 
saved or if the enemy was absolutely determined to have it, 
at least they could have been made to evacuate New York 
which would have been some compensation. As it is, where 
will our losses end? It has been said at one time that Gen- 
eral Gates is in North Carolina with ten thousand men; now 
they say it is only de Kalb with the Maryland division. May 
[la] grace éternel inspire the Philadelphia senate with that 
spirit of vigor and resolution which will repair these losses 
and prevent others so the effect will be less considerable. . . . 

We live here in complete ignorance of what is going on 
in America as well as in Europe. I have only learned that 
the Spaniards have gone to sleep and allowed themselves to 
be surprised at Gibraltar. They have experienced a terrible 
reverse which indirectly effects us. . . . 

In the sad condition in which I find myself such things 
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become the objects of my meditation and the indignation they 
give me prevents me from falling into lethargy. 


I have the honor to be etc. 
Dupe =" 


Monsieur de Marbois. 


7 July, 1780—15 miles from Charlestown 
Monsieur [DE LA LUZERNE] 


M. de Plombard—former consul at Charlestown, will 
deliver the letter—he has done every thing possible to oblige 
me since I have been in captivity. Without him I would 
have been very much embarrassed to find some means of 
getting money—besides we needed it so as not to die from 
hunger. He performed the same service for M. de Laumoy 
who needed it all the more since he was taken down with 
small pox, which nevertheless he says he already has had— 
but there are many examples to prove that it can be had 
twice—my brother, the one who had the honor of seeing 
you at Malesherbes—was one and certainly it is not difficult 
to believe. 

We await news from Congress—our hope very much is 
that there will be an exchange between us and Burgoyne’s 
army. For myself I fear very much because I doubt if 
there are many brigadier generals in that army. If I had 
been major-general I could have been exchanged for major- 
general Phillips commander of Charlestown—but it is hardly 
likely that Congress—all other means failing—would think 
of giving me that rank—the idea was given me by an 
American general... . 

At this moment, M. le Chevalier, you are doubtless living 
in one of the pleasant country houses near Philadelphia. 
You are enjoying the beautiful season of July—a moderate 
climate with pleasing prospects. I am sure you walk daily 


86 A. E. Paris, E. U. Cor. Polit. Supt., Vol. 12, f. 247. Photostat copy 
ile OL. 
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in cool woods—whereas I am here in a flat country where 
green stagnant pools exhale corruption—there is no water 
fit to drink—the soil is nothing but sand which burns the 
flat of the foot and blinds one when the wind blows. 
Although we are surrounded with woods we are not allowed 
to walk in them and they are of a kind of pine that gives 
no shade and interrupts the little air one might enjoy. Corn 
and potatoes are the only products of the country . . . one 
sees a few negroes—covered with a few miserable rags . . . 
and wretched peasants only a little less dark than their 
negroes—who go about barefooted and without education 
or politeness. . . . At night, if one does not have two mos- 
quito nets there is no hope of closing the eyes. Even so the 
noise they make keeps one awake—any way, no matter what 
is done they manage to enter in an infinite number of places 
and the body is covered with bites which oblige one perpetu- 
ally to scratch with both hands. I have had to stop this 
letter twenty times for that reason. You will see Monsieur, 
how we pass our time here, and you may judge how much 
I wish to leave this place. . . .*” 


Before the above letter could reach its destination Congress 
had passed the following resolution (July 13, 1780): 


The abilities and experience of Brigadier General du 
Portail, in the line of his department as an engineer, 
appearing to Congress essential to the effectual promotion 
of the operations of the ensuing campaign; 

Resolved, that General Washington immediately endeavor 
to obtain the exchange of Brigadier General du Portail, 
now a prisoner on parole. 


Washington, in consequence of the above resolution of Con- 
gress, wrote as follows to the Commissary General of prisoners, 
July 24, 1780: 

87 Letter not signed. A. E. Paris, E. U. Corres. Polit. Supt., Vol. 13, 
f. 117. Translated from photostat copy in mss. division, L. of C. 
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. . . In consequence of directions I have just received for 
the purpose you will propose to Mr. Loring to exchange any 
Brigadier General belonging to those in our hands for Brig- 
adier Genl. du Portail who was taken at Charlestown, and if 
the proposition is agreed to, you will take immediate measures 
for releasing the officer given on our part and will give an 
order for releasing Genl. Portail for his safe conduct to 
Philadelphia or some part of Jersey, if Sir Henry Clinton 
will indulge him with a passage by water, or if not till he 
may arrive at such place in North Carolina, as he may 
mention. 


General Washington here alludes to officers taken prisoners 
at Saratoga in October 1777. Negotiations at once began. In 
a second later, written more than three months later, he says: 


Head Qr. Prackness, Oct. 31, 1780 
.. . It is my wish that you exchange the Gentleman of 
the Convention above mentioned—but I make it a condition 
to the exchange of the general officers that General Du 
Portail and the other characters particularly mentioned to 
you by Congress and the Board of War be included... . 


The final steps of the exchange are told in the following com- 
munications. The first is to the President of Congress. 
Washington says: 


. . . [ have the pleasure to inform Congress that at the 
late meeting of the respective commissaries, the exchanges of 
about one hundred and forty of our officers, and all our 
privates in New York, amounting to four hundred and 
seventy-six, were effected. Among the former are Major- 
General Lincoln, Brigadier-General Thompson, Waterbury, 
and Duportail, and Lieutenant Colonel Laurens. . 

November 7, 1780 
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In a letter to General Greene, at this time Commander in the 
south, he sent the following message with the letter to General 
Duportail enclosed. 


. . . IL have to request that you will be pleased to send by 
a flag of truce the enclosed letter to Brigadier-General Du- 
portail, who is exchanged. 

November 8, 1780 


To General Duportail Washington wrote: 


8 November, 1780 
Dear Sir 


I have the pleasure to announce to you your exchange for 
Brigadier General de Gaull of the Convention troops. In- 
closed you have a Certificate of the same, and Sir Henry 
Clinton’s passport for your return to Philadelphia. I need 
not tell you how happy I shall be to see you again with the 
army. 

I am, with very great esteem, Dear Sir 
Your most obt. Sert. 
(Draft unsigned). 


The joy with which this message was received can better be 
imagined than described. Duportail’s only regret was that he 
could not take his under officers with him. Colonels Laumoy 
and Cambray with Captain l’Enfant were not exchanged until 
nearly a year after the surrender of Yorktown, although for 
some time previously they had been released on parole.*® 


88 For the account of the entry into the service of Colonel Cambray 
see chapter IV, p. 110, n. 45. 


CHAPTER «Vil 


DEPRESSION FOLLOWS THE DISASTERS OF 1780 
THE TREASON OF ARNOLD 


Coming back to the world again was in itself joy to General 
Duportail, but many distressing things had happened in the 
mean time, chief among them Arnold’s attempt, which almost 
succeeded, to deliver the defences of the Highlands into the 
hands of the Enemy. 

Lt. Colonel Gouvion was in command of the defences of the 
Highlands at the time Duportail had been ordered south. When 
Gouvion left West Point to replace Duportail by the side of 
Washington, Major Villefranche very successfully took his 
place in the Highlands. In August 1780 Washington sent 
Gouvion to go over the whole group of fortifications with Ville- 
franche and see that every defect in the forts there was cor- 
rected. They found some matters very urgently needing atten- 
tion. The Report which Gouvion made to the Commander-in- 
Chief began as follows: 


Sit 

I received last night the letter your Excellency has honored 
me with; your orders concerning the safety of this post shall 
be exactly complied with. . . . 


The date of this document is August 22, 1780. Benedict 
Arnold had been put in command of the post early that year, 
replacing General Howe. While the work of strengthening 
every thing that had grown weak in the fortifications was going 
forward General Arnold, the Commander of the region, was 
secretly in communication with the Enemy perfecting a deep- 
laid plot to deliver the whole into their hands. September 26, 
Major Andre was taken and the guilt of Arnold made evident 
by his flight. Washington, arriving at the moment, took im- 
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mediate possession of West Point. Surprise, terror, conster- 
nation spread like wild-fire over the whole land. Arnold! Hero 
of Lake Champlain and of Bemis Heights! If such as he could 
fail, in whom could confidence be placed? But along with the 
poignant anguish caused by the treachery went an uplifting sense 
of a protecting hand supporting the American cause. Indeed, 
the event, calculated to fill with horror every patriot heart, was 
not without its beneficial effects upon the country at large, for 
it stirred into life, at least for a moment, the slumbering fires 
of patriotism which never again were in such danger of being 
exterminated.®? 

But the situation of American affairs at this moment was 
distressing in the extreme. Disaster had followed without a 
single decisive victory for the Allies since Saratoga *° and there 


89 J. B. Scott, in his work De Grasse a Yorktown, comes to the sur- 
prising conclusion, after careful analysis, that Arnold traitor after 1780, 
was as essential to the success of the Revolution as was Arnold patriot 
prior to Saratoga. See the second Act of his dramatic presentation of 
facts leading up to Yorktown. 


90 Saratoga was won before France made an Alliance with America. 
It could not have been attempted, however, without the ammunition and 
other military stores secretly sent the winter and spring of 1777, under 
what is now known as the Secret aid of France. The French Foreign 
Minister, the Comte de Vergennes, never admitted this aid, but the 
archives show beyond any shadow of doubt that it was his plan from the 
beginning to “lay”, as he expressed it, “stepping stones” in the hope 
it would enable France to bridge the difficulties which prevented an 
earlier acknowledgment of American Independence. It was also part of 
his plan to test the sincerity and vigor of the American people by send- 
ing them the means of resistance in a way that could be repudiated should 
events turn out differently from his hopes. Secret Aid was put into 
Beaumarchais’ hands. During the spring of 1777 two ship-loads arrived 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and four more reached the continent 
during the summer, by way of the West Indies. One ship, with cargo, 
was captured by the British and in the fall the last one arrived, bringing 
on board the famous Baron von Steuben, with his French aide-de-camp, 
Peter Stephen Duponceau, a lad then of seventeen, who later became an 
American citizen, studied law, became famous in his*own right, as well 
as wealthy, and in 1810 was chosen by the heirs of Duportail to settle the 
latter’s estate. Duponceau died in 1844. See sketch of his life by Robley 
Denglison, Md.; Phila., 1844. 
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had been an alarming and progressive loss of territory since 
Howe evacuated Philadelphia in 1778. After the repulse at 
Savannah the fall of 1770, the fleet of d’Estaing returned to the 
West Indies leaving exposed the entire coast line of the Atlantic. 
Since the spring of 1780, it is true, a small fleet that had brought 
Rochambeau and his army, lay at anchor at Newport, but both 
fleet and army were too small for their respective commanders 
to consider it safe to attack the enemy until expected reinforce- 
ments arrived from France. In the mean time the whole 
Southern army remained prisoners at Charleston. 

General Duportail, during these long and dreary months, cut 
off from news of the outside world, had come to the conclusion 
that France must be roused to greater vigor in the prosecution 
of the war. In a lengthy memorial addressed to the French 
Minister, Le Chevalier de la Luzerne, but not sent to him till 
some months later, he developed in great detail the part he 
felt France would have to play if she wished to terminate glori- 
ously what she had begun. The Memorial begins: 


If France wishes to see the end of this present war it seems 
to me necessary for her to bend her efforts more directly 
toward the cause and object of this war; that object is the 
establishment of the independence of the United States and 
to oblige England to recognize it. The way to succeed in 
this appears to be to establish the independence by the fact 
of driving the English from all the points where they remain. 
Now if we will consider the actual state of things we shall 
see with regret that the English, very far from having lost 
ground since France signed the Alliance with the States, have 
gained considerably. 


The Memorial is developed under the headings: Fleets, Land 
Troops, Seige of Charlestown, Seige of New York, Finance, 
clothing and military equipment. 

Starting out from general principles he treats each division 
of the subject from a personal knowledge of the American 
situation. , Thus in regard to the Fleet he says in the beginning: 
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“The necessity of constantly having a superior fleet to that of 
the English is so generally recognized as to need no comment.” 
He goes into great detail in showing ways and means by which 
successful sieges of the two most important points in the posses- 
sion of the British, Charleston and New York, can be effected ; 
he lays bare the depressed condition of the country, the depreci- 
ated currency, the lack of clothing and supplies generally, 
“ . . . It is undoubtedly unfortunate he says, that France must 
bother herself with such questions, but it is necessary that she 
do so.” He concludes in the following forceful manner : 


.. in recapitulating all that I ask of France for 
America, it may seem exhorbitant—but is it not true that it 
is only so because we have accustomed ourselves from the 
beginning to think that the Americans could carry on the 
war with only slight help from us and so drive out the 
English? Moreover it is not a question of whether or not 
America is doing all she can on her side—if it is thought 
France should not be obliged to make such great efforts— 
we must start from the actual state of things. It is here a 
question of finishing with honor a thing which is as much 
ours as the Americans. I do not go far enough; it is more 
so from certain points of view. The Americans with less 
shame than we, can yield and return to the domination of 
the British. They will always be received with open arms. 
They [the English] are preparing now to receive them as 
brothers who with good will become reconciled—but for 
France—who in the face of the Universe has recognized the 
independence of America-—she has irrevocably attached her 
honor to that independence and its annihilation would be for 
the nation an affront that could never be effaced. i 


The above memoir becomes all the more striking when it is 
considered that General Washington and Congress were on 
the point of arriving at the same conclusions. In January 1781 


91 A. E. Paris, E. U. Corres. Polit., Suppt., Vol. 13, ff. 119 et seg. The 
above memoir is dated at the bottom: New Windsor, April 30, 1781. 
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Colonel Laurens lately appointed by Congress Minister Extra- 
ordinary to the Court of France stopped at Head-quarters, where 
Washington and the army were spending the winter on the 
Hudson, and spent three days conferring with the Commander- 
in-Chief upon the aides he should ask of their ally. Washing- 
ton’s Instructions to Laurens bear upon precisely the same needs 
as does the memoir of his Commandant of Engineers, to the 
French Minister though the two had had no opportunity of meet- 
ing, much less discussing the situation since the latter’s release 
from prison. Washington’s Instructions said in part: 


January 15, 1781. 

. inexperience in affairs, necessarily incident to a 
nation in its commencement, the want of sufficient stock of 
wealth, the depreciation of the currency, the general differ- 
ence that has taken place among the people, the calamitous 
distress to which the army has been exposed by the mode 
which, for want of money, has been resorted to for supplying 
it . . . have brought the country to a crisis which renders 
immediate and efficacious succors from abroad indispensable 
tolls satety.—= -). 

. . the patience of the army, from an almost uninter- 
rupted series of complicated distress, is now nearly ex- 
hausted, and their discontents matured to an extremity .. . 
which demonstrates, the absolute necessity of speedy relief. 


. .. There is danger that a commercial and free people, 
little accustomed to heavy burdens, pressed by impositions of 
a new and odious kind, may not make a proper allowance 
for the necessity of the conjuncture, and may imagine they 
have only exchanged one tyranny for another. . 

In consideration of which [we need] an immediate, ample 
& efficacious succor in money, large enough to be a founda- 
tion for a substantial arrangement of finance, revive fallen 
credit and give vigor to future operations . . . a constant 
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naval superiority, additional . . . troops . . . it were how- 
ever better to diminish the aid in men . . . than diminish 
the pecuniary succor... . 

. no nation will have it more in its power to repay what 
it borrows than this . . . its independence being established 
[it will be able] to redeem in a short term of years the com- 
paratively inconsiderable debts it may have occasion to 
contract. 

[Finally] . . . the people are discontented, but it is with 
the feeble and oppressive mode of conducting the war, not 
with the war itself . ..a large majority are still firmly 
attached to the independence of these states, abhor reunion 
with Great Britain and are affectionate to the Alliance... . 


Various other expressions from the pen of Washington show 
the hopelessness of the situation as it appeared to him at this 
trying period unless France send vastly increased aid. To 
Benjamin Franklin, Washington wrote in a letter introducing 
Col. Laurens: “ ... the period of our opposition will very 
shortly arrive if our allies cannot afford us that effectual aid— 
money and naval superiority....’ In another letter to 
Laurens, written after visiting Rochambeau at Newport, March 
1781, Washington made the still more emphatic statement: “‘ Day 
does not follow night more certainly than it brings with it some 
additional proof of the impracticability of carrying on the war 
without the aids you were directed to solicit. . . .” 

Benjamin Franklin in Paris, on his part, in conjunction with 
the Comte de Vergennes had been working towards the same 
end: substantial aid in money, supplies, and naval superiority 
on the American coast. Less than two weeks after the arrival 
of Colonel Laurens the Comte de Grasse set out from the port 
of Brest, all preparations for the fleet which he commanded 
having been previously arranged. Six million livres, as a free 
gift from the King, had also been assured. to Franklin by 
M. de Vergennes.*? 


92 Louis XVI was not unprepared for the Laurens mission which 
brought the needs of the Allies of France so vividly before him. Intend- 
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The vote when taken was unanimous in favor of meeting 
the King’s demand.** There remained however plenty for 


ing to increase his means for more effective aid, the King had taken the 
opportunity of demanding of the French Clergy at their quinquiennial 
assembly in Paris, June 1780, a large gift to be used in the more vigorous 
prosecution of the war. The sum he demanded of them was thirty mil- 
lion livres. As he had asked and received seven million the previous year, 
the demand “produced at first the most profound astonishment”, to use 
the words of Cardinal de la Rochefaucold, who presided. 

The Commissioner of the King who proffered the demand, called the 
attention of the Assembly to the close attention the King had given since 
his advent to the throne, to improve the administration of his kingdom 
and to make the people more happy; he reminded them of the wise 
measures that had called forth their admiration, the order and economy 
that had made it possible to meet the interest on the loans which the 
exigencies of war had made necessary, “a war sustained in all parts of 
the world by a navy, the greatest France had ever possessed, almost 
wholly the creation of the present reign”; that this formidable fleet 
was the result of the painstaking care of his Majesty, a care “ equally 
glorious to him, consoling to his people and alarming to his enemies”’; 
that it called for gratitude particularly in this that “the people have 
been preserved thus far from new taxes”. New demands, however, call- 
ing for more vigorous prosecution of the war made it necessary to pro- 
vide new means for meeting the emergency. 

After the Commissioner had finished, the Promoteur of the Assembly 
arose, and, in expressing sympathy with his audience he spoke of “the 
excessive and multiplied demands caused by the immense debt already 
incurred, of the decreased revenues owing to the loss in circulation; the 
needs of the pastors whose reclamations are soon to be placed before 
you—all this”, he said, ‘‘seems to impose moderation on your liberali- 
ties”. Then warming to his theme, he continued: “But, filled with 
confidence in your noble efforts to find means, which I myself am very 
far from seeing, I love to contemplate the spectacle of France fighting 
for the common cause 93 and, by a glorious distinction, the clergy alone 
called to the honor of concurring in obtaining liberty of commerce and 
the safety of the seas.” 

93 Evidently alluding to the innovation in maritime law made by Louis 
XVI, Regulation concerning the navigation of neutral vessels in time of 
war, July 28, 1778, from which came, the beginning of 1780, the famous 
League of Neutrals proclaimed by Catherine II of Russia and acceded 
to by all the nations of Europe except England. 

94U. S. R., Mss. Division, L. of C., French Loan 1780. Bound volume 
of photostats ‘taken from documents in the National Archives, Paris. 
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Colonel Laurens to do. First, by his eloquence and manly bear- 
ing, to impress upon the Ministers of the King the dire straits 
in which America at that moment found herself and at the same 
time to strengthen their conviction that America once freed 
from the British dominion would become a great nation able 
to defend herself and repay her generous benefactor. Besides, 
by his vigorous initiative, aided by the Ministers whose confi- 
dence he had acquired, Colonel Laurens had the happiness to 
collect and put upon ships supplies to the value of two million 
taken from the “free gift” of the King. Two million five 
hundred thousand livres were given him in specie to be taken 
on board the Résolu on which he would himself set sail. He 
was permitted to ship one million five hundred thousand also 
in specie, on an American vessel loaded with supplies in the 
harbor of Amsterdam, which supplies he left to be paid for 
by Franklin out of the Holland Loan which he had been able 
to induce France to guarantee both as to principal and interest.®* 


95 John Adam has sometimes ‘been given the credit for the Holland Loan. 
He was in Holland for the purpose of securing such a loan but the 
Dutch were not willing to venture their money in a cauSe so uncertain as 
that of the United States in that moment. Things were at this pass when 
Colonel Laurens arrived in Paris. It was through the influence of Laurens 
and the confidence which his ability and business integrity inspired, that 
France was persuaded to borrow the money herself and guarantee the 
interest. Under these circumstances Holland had no objection to advance 
the money, which was arranged for by John Adams, since Laurens’ great 
haste to rejoin Washington’s army with money and supplies made it im- 
possible for him to tend to the details of the business. See P. C. C. 
no.’ 165, ff. 116 et seqg.—146 et seq.. May 15, 1781. (A subsequent loan, 
much less in amount, was later negotiated by John Adams.) 


CHAPTER: VIII 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1781 
YORKTOWN 


General Duportail’s certificate of release was dated November 
1780 but some time elapsed before it reached him at Charles- 
ton. Before leaving the South he visited General Greene at 
his camp, the latter having been put in command of the army 
of the South after its defeat under Gates at Camden. It may 
be that Duportail saw Lafayette, for he speaks of bringing 
letters from him to Washington. The letter he bore from 
Greene is dated January 11th; in it Greene says: 


Brigd. General Du Portail being on his way to join the 
Northern army, will have the honor to deliver this dispatch 
and to communicate to your Excellency further and more 
particular information respecting the state of the department 
under my command... . 


On the 8th February, Duportail was in Philadelphia, from 
which city he wrote, thanking Washington for his exchange, 
expressing his impatience to be again at head quarters under 
his command but asking at the same time to have leave to stay 
until he could renew his depleted possessions having lost every 
thing during his captivity. He closes by begging to be per- 
mitted to send his regards to Mrs. Washington and to his friends 
at camp. To this letter General Washington replied warmly 
as follows: 


New Windsor Feb. 13th 1781 
Dear Sir, 
I received with much pleasure your letter of the 8th from 
Philadelphia, & sincerely congratulate you on your liberation 


from captivity, and safe arrival at that place. 
189 
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I shall set out the day after tomorrow for New Port.—Had 
you not so lately come of a long tiresome journey, I should 
have been glad of your company thither—but this being im- 
practicable, and there being no immediate occasion for your 
presence at this Post, you have my free consent to remain in 
Philadelphia till the business you had in contemplation is 
accomplished, after which I shall be impatient to welcome 
you to Head Ors. 

Col. Gouvion (if he has not already done it) is about 
setting out for New Port—Majr. Villefranche went thither 
a month ago.°*® 

Mrs. Washington & the Gentlemen of my family salute 
you cordially, but none can do it with more truth and & sin- 
cerity than Dr. Sir 

Vour <tc; 
G: W. 

Bricr. GENL. DuportaiL, (Auto. draft signed.) 


A few days later General Washington wrote Duportail as 
follows: 

Febry. 21, 1781 
Dear Sir, 

My trip to Rhode Island has been delayed . . . important 
considerations make me wish to have you with me this trip. 
. . . If not inconvenient you will leave Philadelphia immedi- 
ately. Let me know by express if you can come and what 
day I may expect you at Head quarters. . . . You will for- 
ward your reply with all possible despatch as I shall await 
your answer and be governed in my departure by it. . . 

96 Washington wrote a few days earlier to the Comte de Rochambeau, 
now at Newport, introducing Lt. Col. Gouvion and another French officer, 
Colonel Gimat, who had permission to go to Rhode Island to pay their 
respects to the Count and to see their friends. He speaks of them as 
“officers who have served with distinction in our army, and who, by their 


personal qualities as well as their military merit, have acquired my par- 
ticular esteem”. 
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Matters were rapidly beginning to take shape. Before receiv- 
ing the reply of General Duportail, the Commander-in-Chief 
wrote him again: 


Ist March 1781 
Dror 


Some unexpected events have determined me suddenly to 
set out for Rhode Island. I depart tomorrow—and dispatch 
you this to request you will join me there as soon as possible, 
Your information and advice will be very important to our 
plans. 

Accept the assurance of the esteem and regard with which 
I am 

Divorce. 
(Draft unsigned) 

# My stay at Rhode Island will be very short.” 


By some unexplained mishap Washington’s two letters arrived 
at the same time. Complying with the orders received, Dupor- 
tail wrote the following hasty note: 


philad. 5 march 1781 


dear general 


i receive this afternoon your two letters, one of the 21 of 
february the second of the first of march. i have not time 
enough to enquire how it happened so, but 1 am exceed- 
ingly sorry of that accident. i will do all my endeavors for 
repairing it as much as it is possible. 1 will set off two 
morrow morning and i will go as fast as my horse will be 


97 Washington’s sudden visit to Rochambeau at Newport had to do with 
dispatching the fleet under M. Destouches—in command after the death 
of de Ternay—to support Lafayette who had been sent to Virginia for 
the purpose of offsetting the depredations of Benedict Arnold, the latter 
in the employ of the British to establish a post at Portsmouth at the 
mouth of the Elizabeth River, and from thence to do all the damage 
possible to the region west of the Chesapeake. See De Grasse a York- 
town, by J. B. Scott, p. 63. Also Yorktown 1781 by Col. H. L. Landers, 
p. 38, last paragraph. 
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able to do; 1 will go by new windsor and fiskill although i 
believe it is not the shortest road. but i have not time enough 
to enquire and i must now agree with Colonel pickering about 
the road 1 will take on account of the horses. 

i am exceedingly afraid not to joint your excellency—at 
a time—but i take the liberty to beg (if you leave rhodisland 
before I arrive there, and you have other orders to give me) 
to send them by the different roads I may take. this is 
principally necessary if you do not come by the same road 
you went. 

i have the honor to be with great respect, 
your excellency etc. 
DUPORTAIL. 
i dont thinck i shall arrive at newport before the 14th. 


Duportail, pushing forward with all speed, passed through 
New Windsor and reached Newport as he expected, the 14th 
March, but only to find he had passed Washington on the way 
who had left the day before, but had taken a different route. 
He remained with the Comte de Rochambeau for three weeks, 
discussing with him the American situation from every point 
of view and going over the plans and suggestions that had been 
brought out during the visit of the American Commander-in- 
Chief. Rochambeau wrote General Washington from Newport 
March 31st: 


... Mr. Duportail with whom I have had conferences 
upon all these objects, is quite of my opinion, he goes away 
on the 1st of April, and proposes being at New Windsor on 
the 5th; he will give your Excellency a more ample relation 
of the discussion of the different objects which were the 
subjects of the conferences with your Excellency here. . 


A lengthy memorial of Duportail, written undoubtedly while 
at Newport, undated, but classed as belonging to the end of 
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March 1781 has for title: “ General Observations upon the 
different operations which can be undertaken according to the 
different cases at the arrival of the Comte de Grasse at the 
Hook.” Equally impressed with Washington as to the impor- 
tance of driving the enemy out of New York, Duportail begins 
by confronting the problem of taking that city, always suppos- 
ing that the Admiral can force Sandy Hook. Next he considers 
what can be done if they are obliged to give up the attempt to 
attack New York. ‘“ The enemy” he says, “either will have 
evacuated Virginia or they will have left a Garrison at Port- 
mouth.” After discussing all the possibilities and having ex- 
posed the situation at Charleston he finds that the possession 
of this port exceeds in importance all else that can be undertaken 
in the south because if they are in full possession of the harbor 
there the taking of the few positions left in Virginia will not 
be a difficult matter. 

Taking leave of the Comte de Rochambeau and the officers 
of his army, the French Commander of the Engineer Corps 
of the Continental Army set out for New Windsor on the 
Hudson. He arrived there the 6th April. 

Soon after Duportail had reached head quarters, General 
Washington wrote to General Lafayette countermanding the 
permission he had given the latter to increase his staff by the 
addition of Lt. Col. Gouvion, giving his reason. In the letter 
he says: 


Head Quarters, New Windsor, 8th April 1781 
Dear Marquis, 

It is General du portail’s desire that Col. Gouvion may 
return to him. Independant of the occasion which there may 
be for him here, there is another reason which operates 
against his going with you; it is that he would interfere with 
Col. Kosciusko who has been considered as the commanding 
engineer with the southern army. 


I am, Dear Marquis, ete. (Draft unsigned) 


To this thé Marquis replied: 
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Susquehana ferry, April the 13th 1781 
Dear General, 

I have Received Your Excellency’s Letter relating to Col. 
Gouvion—It would have been very agreeable to me to keep 
this officer—Your orders have been sent to Philadelphia 
where he is at present. . 

With the highest and most affectionate respect, 
I have the honor to etc. LAFAYETTE. 


In the mean time Washington wrote to His Excellency, the 
Comte de Rochambeau : 


Head Quarters, New Winsor, 7th April, 1781 
Sihg 
As genl. du portail did not arrive till yesterday, I had no 
opportunity of conversing with him before this day. After 
relating to me what has passed between your Excellency and 
himself, and being informed by me of the resolution I had 
taken to let your troops remain at Newport for the present 
and with the reason which induced me to take that resolution, 
he fully acquiesced with me in the propriety of it. . 


May 11th Washington received a letter from the Comte de 
Barras announcing his safe arrival at Newport to command the 
fleet that since the death of de Ternay had been in command 
of the Chevalier Destouches. Washington immediately replied 
congratulating him and announcing the date of the interview 
which was to take place between the French and American Com- 
manders as May 21, at Weathersfield, Connecticut. The 
Concorde, which brought the Count de Barras brought also the 
Vicomte de Rochambeau with the latest instructions from the 
Court of France. At the historic Weathersfield meeting, which 
took place as decided, Duportail accompanied Washington and 
was present at all the discussions. On the 24th they returned 
to New Windsor and the French delegation went back to New- 
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port. The Concorde was then despatched to the Comte de 
Grasse in the West Indies with the report of the deliberations 
held at Weathersfield. 

On the 26th a letter from Colonel Laurens at Paris informed 
Washington that the King had announced the free gift of six 
millions to the United States. Clearly the tide was beginning 
to turn in favor of the patriot cause, especially as they were 
now sure that the fleet under de Grasse would come north 
sometime during the summer, giving them, for a time at least, 
supremacy of the seas. Two days after receiving the letter 
from Colonel Laurens, Washington wrote to General Duportail: 


New Windsor, May 28, 1781 
Dear Sir, 

You are perfectly acquainted with the plan, which has 
been concerted with his Excellency Count de Rochambeau 
at Weathersfield, I need not enter into a detail of particulars. 
I have only to request, therefore, that you will be pleased 
to make the estimates of the articles in your department 
necessary for the operation and that the previous arrange- 
ments for the seige, as far as they are within the limits of 
our ability, may be put in the best train, which the circum- 
stances will admit. In the mean time, it has become neces- 
sary, from the decay of the works . . . to abandon the post 
of Fort Schuyler, and erect new fortifications, at or near 
Fort Herkimer; I have to request that you will send an 
engineer to superintend the works in that department. I am 
Dear Sir<te.” 


In compliance with the request at the end of Washington’s 
letter, General Duportail sent Major Villefranche to superin- 
tend the erection of such defences as would be necessary at 
Fort Herkimer and vicinity, and then turned his mind to the 
problem that faced the main army in carrying out the plans 
tentively determined upon at Weathersfield, namely, preparing 
for an attack upon New York. 


99 Sparks, Vol. 8, p. 57. 
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Between the 21st and the 24th of June, Washington moved 
the main body of his army from New Windsor farther down 
the Hudson and established head quarters at Peekskill on the 
other side of the river. Thacher in his Military Journal, says 
on June 23d: 


The army is now concentrated to a point in this place 
[Peekskill] and encamped in two lines, and in the same 
regular order that the troops usually form in a line of 
battle. . . . The campaign is now about to be opened, and 
we expect in a few days that the French Army will form a 
junction with us to cooperate with our troops. 


The junction with the French Army took place on July 6th 
at Phillipsbourg still farther down the river and nearer New 
York. In his Orderly Book for this date, Washington took 
occasion to thank 


his Excellency the Count de Rochambeau, for the un- 
remitting zeal with which he has prosecuted his march, in 
order to form the long wished for junction between the 
French and American forces ...and from which the 
happiest consequences are to be expected. 


A combined operation had taken place a few days before 
against the British when the Duke de Lauzun brought his own 
legion to the support of a detachment under General Lincoln 
who had dropped down the Hudson at night and taken posses- 
sion of ground a few miles back of King’s bridge. As a result, 
the British retired to the other side of Harlem River and took 
up their position behind Fort Washington on New York Island. 
Washington, in a letter to the President of Congress written 
the same day but before the arrival of Rochambeau and his 
army, says of the retirement: 


This afforded General Duportail and ‘myself the most 
favorable opportunity of perfectly reconnoitring the works 
upon the north end of the island, and of making observa- 
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tions which may be of very great advantage in the 
futures ea? 


These observations were immediately put to practical use by 
the Commandant of the Engineers who, at the request of Wash- 
ington, set about making a plan of attack which should be put 
into operation as soon as positive news should be received re- 
garding the movements of de Grasse and his fleet, always 
supposing that when the news arrived the attack on New York 
would still be considered as the wisest move that could be made. 
In the mean time the combined armies continued to hold 
possession of the approaches to the north of the island of New 
York. It should here be stated that the French command had 
always preferred a united effort in the region of the Chesa- 
peake,’” but their Instructions were positive in no way to influ- 
ence the decision of Washington or to withstand his wishes. 
Washington’s known preference, supported by the judgment of 
Duportail, had centered around New York as the place for the 
first attack, especially after General Clinton had begun sending 
reinforcements to Lord Cornwallis in Virginia. These had 
stopped during June and the Allies had no way of knowing the 
exact plan of the British though they were quite certain from 
the position taken up by Cornwallis that his army as soon as 
possible was to be transported to New York. While awaiting 
positive news from de Grasse, the Commander of the French 
fleet at Newport, De Barras, desiring positive information 
regarding Washington’s intentions wrote the Comte de Roch- 
ambeau who in turn addressed a letter to General Washington 
asking for an interview next day. In the letter the Comte says: 


... I will bring with me the Chevalier de Chatellux 
and if Your Excellency will kindly advise M. Duportail so 
he may serve us respectively as interpreter and as approving 
of what your Excellency judges proper to propose to M. de 
Grasse under all supposable circumstances. 


The meeting took place as proposed by the Comte de Roch- 


100 Sparks gives the letter to the President of Congress, Vol. 8, pp. 97-8. 


101 Doniol, La Participation de la France dans l’Etablissement des Etats- 
Unis, Vol. V, p. 513- 
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ambeau. Washington’s written reply to the questionnaire pre- 
sented to him ends with the following summary : 


Finally, every thing considered, I do not see that we can 
do more than follow the plan decided on at Weathersfield 
and recommend to the Comte de Grasse to come at once to 
Sandy-Hook and take immediate possession if possible, of 
the post of New York and afterwards according to the cir- 
cumstances which arise to form a definitive plan of cam- 
paign based on appearances which seem to appear the most 
sure. 


Head Quarters at Phillipsburgh, the roth July 1781.1 
A few days later Washington sent the following note to the 
Comte de Rochambeau to be communicated to the Comte de 
Barras at Newport. He says: 


Head quarters, (Dobbs Ferry) July 25, 1781 
Sir, 

The officer by which I sent my dispatch for Count de 
Grasse has returned from Monmouth and has brought me 
an answer from General Forman . . . the following is an 
extract from that Gentleman, which your Excellency will be 
pleased to communicate to Count de Barras, if you think 
proper. 

“ Saturday the 21st of this month Adml. Graves with six 
or seven ships of the line sailed from his station off Sandy 
Hook, the wind at South West—the Fleet steered about 
South East—their destination not known, but conjectured to 
convoy Lord Cornwallis from Chesapeake to New York.” 

General Forman confirms the account of the Royal Oak 
having gone to Halifax to refit and adds that it is thought 
she will not be in condition for sea this season. I have the 
honor to be ete. 

His Excellency the Count de Rochambeau.'” 

102 Doniol, Vol. V, pp. 514-516. Given by J. B. Scott in his De Grasse 
a Yorktown, pp. 149-153. 

103 The destination of the British fleet under Graves reported in the 
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Washington wrote to General Greene July 30th: 


By our movements in this quarter, and the main army 
taking a position near New York, and making every prepa- 
ration for a serious attempt upon that place, we have already 
produced a happy effect, that of a withdrawal of considerable 
part of the troops under the command of Lord Cornwallis 


as a reinforcement of their garrison. . . . This withdrawal 
will probably disappoint their views of conquest in Virginia, 
and will seriously embarrass the . . . British Ministry in 


the proposed treaty opened at Vienna. This is a very great 
object even should any thing prevent our obtaining further 
success in our operations against New York. 


This movement of the largest of the British ships under 
Graves, leaving New York harbor comparatively unprotected, 
seems to have been decidedly perplexing to both Washington 
and Duportail. The latter wrote July 27th as follows: 


letter of July 25th given above, could not be known to the Allies at that 
time. Today, with all the documents at our disposal, it is possible to 
know what had happened. A sloop had arrived at Sandy Hook the day 
of the meeting between Rochambeau and General Washington; it bore 
the very important news that Colonel John Laurens would sail from 
France with “money, clothing and military stores” before the end of 
June; that he would be in a convoy of merchantmen escorted by “one 
ship of the line, another armed en flute and two frigates”. It was felt 
by the British Admiralty to be so important to seize these succors that 
orders were issued to the Commander of the fleet in the North to that 
effect. When Graves was seen setting off from his station at Sandy 
Hook on Saturday, July 21st, it was precisely in fulfillment of the above 
orders. Dense fogs so persistently obscured the vision that Graves was 
obliged to give up his object and return to Sandy Hook, where he arrived 
August 18th. On the 25th Colonel Laurens came safely into the port of 
Boston with his precious cargo, though the fogs that saved him from the 
British delayed him so that eighty-five days were required for the pas- 
sage. See Yorktown 1781, pp. 159 et seq. Col. H. L. Landers. 
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Dear General, 


I am so much vexed since three days ago by a certain idea 
that I cannot but submit it to Your Excellency. I remember 
that in the last Conference Count de Rochambeau told that 
the Count de Barras and all the officers pretended that it was 
not possible to force the entrance to the harbour of New 
York when there are some ships to defend it—if so why 
would not Admiral Barras, in this absence of the British 
fleet render himself master of the harbour? He could 
render himself master, he could penetrate every where. 

I am surprised that the British left so the harbour and 
this makes me believe that there is something in their plan 
which we do not penetrate—maybe a junction with Rodney 
somewhere. But if the harbour cannot be fired Admiral 
Graves should not be in danger in it. 


With great respect Dear General, etc. DUporTAIL. 
General Washington immediately replied: 


Dear Sir, 

The subject you have written upon is equally perplexing 
and incomprehensible to my understanding—I will talk more 
freely to you thereon when we meet at two o’clock—In the 
mean while I am Dear Sir, with much esteem and regard.’ 


There is nothing in the Washington Papers to throw further 
light upon the subject discussed at the two o’clock meeting, but 
in the mean time Duportail was preparing his plan so as to be 
ready when the moment came, if come it should, for the attack 
on New York. He wrote: 


july 27, 1781 


104 This note is in the hand of Washington written on the back of 
Duportail’s letter. The draft was copied and sent by one of his aids. 
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General observations on the manner to pass over the island 
of New York. 


If one considers the nature of the ground in the northern 
part of the island of New York it will be recognized I think, 
that it will not be a very difficult thing to take a position on 
the other side of devil’s creek; batteries can be established on 
the mountain on that side strong enough to soon force the 
enemy to abandon Fort Charles and after that we will be 
masters of Kingsbridge. The works on Cox hill are of 
small account by themselves and can easily be taken sword 
in hand. If however the enemy were to remain, after the 
evacuation or the taking of Fort Charles, which I do not 
think likely, the feeble state in which they leave the fort on 
Cox hill shows they do not intend to defend that part of the 
island, and that their veritable defense front is from Laurel 
hill to fort Tyron. 

Let us suppose that we are masters of Kingsbridge and 
have taken post on the other side, let us now see how we can 
progress. Considering the slope of the ground beyond forts 
Laurel hill and Tyron, its rocky nature, and the position 
between themselves . . . I do not think it practicable to 
attack them. . . . Doubtless, going at it properly it might 
succeed but it is hazardous, so I would prefer the following 
manner to establish ourselves—which is to go by boats across 
the Harlem river and boldly take a position between New 
York and Fort Washington at a place impossible to deter- 
mine before arriving on the island. 

. . . Two things must be considered—whether we will 
have a French fleet in the Sound, or whether we will not. In 
the first place we need not fear to be troubled in the Harlem 
by vessels, galleys or armed boats of the enemy ; we will have 
a much greater number of boats to transport our men; we 
can choose the place of debarcation upon a very much wider 
extent of ground; we will have fewer troops to oppose us; 
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because the enemy will not be able to spare those on Long 
Island or even at New York. Success therefore seems to 
me very probable—it is much less so assuredly in the second 
case—that of not having a french fleet in the sound but it 
does not seem to me impossible even then, if we have many 
troops and much time. 


Duportail then discusses at length the possibilities in case of 
an attack without the support of the French fleet. He arrives 
at the conclusion that if a large number of boats can be brought 
secretly over land for the transportation of the troops over the 
Harlem river and if they can command a force at least double 
that of the enemy the taking of the island might be successfully 
attempted. In the end he makes it appear that twenty thousand 
men would suffice. 

This document in the Washington Papers is in French and 
does not appear to have been translated. Apparently it was 
sent to Washington the 15th August with the following note: 


Dear general 


i send to your Excellency according to your orders the few 
general observations i have done after our reconnoiter of the 
island of New York, although the news we had yesterday 
made me afraid that they are now inutile. your other plans 
must probably be done but is it not advantageous to pursue 
the preparations for the attack of New yourk, to deceive our 
army et so the enemy—i am much afraid that we shall do 
nothing at all this campagne for want of secrecy—if the 
enemy perceive that we give up the idea of attacking New 
york they will reinforce portmouth Virginia, may be before 
we can get there. 

I have the honor to be Dr. general with the greatest Respect 
and attachment your etc. Duportatt. 


The news that had reached head quarters August 14th is 
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contained in a letter from Washington to Lafayette written next 
day. He says: 


The Concorde frigate has arrived at Newport from 
Count de Grasse. He was to leave St. Domingo the 3d. 
of this month, with a fleet of between twenty five and 
twenty-nine sail of the line, and a considerable body of 
land forces. His destination is immediately the Chesa- 
peake; so he will either be there by the time this reaches 
you, or you may look for him every moment.’ 


Under the same date as the above letter to Lafayette August 
14th, Washington wrote in his Diary: 


Matters having now come to a crisis—and a decisive plan 
to be determined on—I was obliged, from the shortness of 
Count de Grasses promised stay on this Coast—the appar- 
ent disclination in their Naval Officers to force the harbour 
of New York .. . to give up all idea of attacking New 
York; and instead thereof to remove the French Troops 
& a detachment from the American Army to the Head of 
Elk to be transported to Virginia for the purpose of co- 
operating with the force from the West Indies against the 
troops in that State. 


On the 17th a letter signed by General Washington and the 
Comte de Rochambeau was written to de Grasse and confided 
to the care of General Duportail who hastened south in the hopes 


105 When Graves reached New York after giving up the search for 
Col. Laurens he learned that a French fleet of 28 sail was at Martinique, 
destined for use in North American waters. On the 28th, Rear Admiral 
Hood reached Sandy Hook with a considerable fleet from the British 
West Indies. That day a council was held on Long Island between Clin- 
ton, Graves and Hood. Before they separated word came that Barras 
had left Newport on the 25th with his whole squadron. It was decided 
to immediately go with their combined forces in pursuit of both him and 
de Grasse. It was not till the 31st that Graves was able to get his ships 
over the bar at Sandy Hook. On that self-same day de Grasse arrived 
in the Chesapeake. See Yorktown 1781, by Colonel H. L. Landers, pp. 


159 et seq. 
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of finding the French Commander. The letter he bore from 
Washington contained the following telling lines: 


. we have determined to remove the whole of the 
French army, and as large a detachment of the American 
as can be spared, to the Chesapeake, to meet your Excellency 
there. 


Leaving behind a detachment to keep up the feint of the ex- 
pected attack on New York, Washington and Rochambeau 
marched their respective armies up the river to King’s Ferry 
which took five days for them to cross with all their baggage 
and stores. Thursday, the 30th August 1781, the two com- 
manders with their suites arrived in Philadelphia. Robert 
Morris, Superintendent of finance, being informed beforehand, 
had collected thirty thousand “hard dollars” to be given as a 
surprise to the soldiers. 

Twenty thousand of these had been borrowed from Count de 
Rochambeau, which Mr. Morris had promised to repay by the 
first October. The arrival of Colonel Laurens at Boston from 
his mission to France, on the 25th of August, with two million 
and a half of livres, part of the donation of six millions, enabled 
the Superintendent of Finance to fulfill his obligation.1°° 

The French troops before entering the city had been allowed 
time to array themselves in parade uniform. As they marched 
through the streets they presented a spectacle which thrilled the 
entire population with transports of joy. Their superb bearing 
added immeasurably to the impression made. Conferences en- 
sued between the French Minister, General Washington and the 
Comte de Rochambeau while the most sincere optimism pre- 
vailed among the assembled troops and their leaders. On the 
2, September Lt. Colonel Gouvion was despatched to recon- 
noitre the roads over which the troops that could not be trans- 
ported to Yorktown by water would have to pass. His orders, 
communicated to him by the Commander-in-Chief were as 
follows: 


106 W. S. Baker, Itinerary of General Washington. 
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Dif; 

You will proceed with all convenient dispatch to the camp 
of the Marqs. de la Fayette in Virginia and receive further 
orders from Genl. Duportail or the Marquis. . 

You will let your rout be by Christiana bridge—the head 
of Elk—the lower ferry on Susquehanna—Baltimore—Elk- 
ridge landing—Bladensburg & Georgetown—From George- 
town you will go by the best waggon road to Fredericksburg 
by Falmouth avoiding the Ferries of Occoghat and Rappa- 
hannock Rivers—and from thence you will take the road 
which leads most directly to the above camp.—F rom Balti- 
more—Georgetown—Fredericksburg and the Virginia camp 
you will report the state and condition of the interstate roads 
—and the measures proper to repair them—and if you could 
incite the inhabitants as you passed along to set about this 
necessary business it would facilitate the movement of our 
waggons etc. which must go by land greatly—I am per- 
suaded, that it is unnecessary to add any thing, by way of 
prompting you to the preparation of fascines and other 
matters which can accelerate our operations & prevent the 
waste of a single moment. 


Given under my hand at Philadelphia this 2nd day of 
Sept. 1781 


Lt. Col. Gouvion, Go, WASHINGTON.” 


In the mean time General Duportail had the immense satis- 
faction, after a long and difficult journey on horseback, of find- 
ing de Grasse anchored off Cape Henry at the mouth of the 
Chesapeake. He lost no time in getting himself transported on 
board the Commander’s Flag-ship. The Count was not a little 
surprised to receive an emissary from the Commanders of the 
Allied land forces who, unknown to him, were hastening on 
their way to join him before Yorktown. Having brought some- 
thing over 3000 land troops with him from the West Indies 


107 Auto. draft signed. 
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under the command of the Marquis de Saint-Simon, de Grasse 
had taken immediate command of the situation and seeing that 
Cornwallis was busily fortifying himself on the peninsula, the 
part of wisdom seemed to be to immediately attack the enemy 
while it was unprepared, which he felt could be successfully 
carried out after the junction of the troops of Saint Simon with 
those of Lafayette. The coming of Duportail at this moment 
changed the plans of de Grasse. He wrote in reply to General 
Washington’s letter in part as follows: 
Septe2, 1761 
Sir: I received at the moment when I least expected it 
the letter which Your Excellency has had the kindness to 
transmit to me through M. duPortail, whose reputation has 
been known to me for many years. Therefore I have not 
hesitated to open my heart to him and acquaint him with 
all my resources and my orders. . . . I fear that the time 
at my disposal will not permit me to give all the aid to the 
united forces which I should wish to procure them. I had 
resolved to attack York with the Marquis de la Fayette’s 
troops and those which I brought in my ships. But because 
of the letter which I received from Your Excellency, and 
on the advice of M. du Portail, I have suspended my plans 
until the arrival of the Generals, whose experience in the 
profession of arms, knowledge of the country and insight 
will greatly augment our resources. . . .1% 


This first conference between General Duportail and the 
Commander of the French Fleet gave to each a full understand- 
ing of respective situations. While de Grasse was writing to 
Washington, Duportail wrote the Commander-in-Chief as 
follows: 

cape henry on board ville de paris 2 sept. 1781 


Dear general: i arrived here this morning at five o’clock 


108 Letter of de Grasse in Correspondence of General Washington and 
De Grasse, Senate Document 211, pp. 8-11. The significance of the in- 
tended action of de Grasse has been discussed at length by J. B. Scott, 
La tentation de Lafayette, in De Grasse a Yorktown, par J. B. Scott, 


PP. 243 et seq. 
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after a long and tedious journey on many accounts. but the 
pleasure I have to see at last a french fleet of 27 sail of line 
in your country makes me forget all the hardships i exper- 
ienced. . . . count de grasse being obliged to it appears to 
be always determined to leave us in the time announced so 
we have only six weeks to operate. . . . 

i intend to join too morrow the marquis. the admiral has 
sent him already the troops he had on board which amount 
to more than 3000 men. now the situation of the marquis 
appear to me very nice, because on one side he must not 
according my opinion run any great risque till you arrive. 
that should be entirely improper unless the enemy gives a 
fine opportunity of an attacking against him which never 
must be lost. [Duportail evidently alludes here to the attack 
as first proposed by de Grasse] but in another respect it 
should be very advantageous to confine the ennemy as much 
as possible that he could not obtain provisions because by 
what i heard of the advantages of his position at york, 6000 
men well fortified shall be forced with difficulty. so if we 
could join famine to other means, we should have better 
chance of succeeding. but to determine to what degree it 
is convenient to aim at each of these different objects requires 
a very great judgment, fortunately the intelligence and good 
sense of the marquis must give us great confidence. i will 
put myself under his orders and second his views as much as 
i shall be able . . . but dear general come with the greatest 
expedition. let us make us[e] of the short stay of the count 
de grasse here. we have no choice left I thinck, when 27 
of line are in Chesapeake, when great americain and french 
forces are joined we must take cornwallis or be all dishon- 
ored. . . . i have the honor to be, with the greatest respect 
and attachment, Dear general, 


etc, DuUPoRTAIL,’” 


109 Above letter published in full in Senate Document 211, pp. 12-14. 
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On the 3rd September Duportail joined the Marquis de 
Lafayette who was aiding Saint-Simon to debark his men with 
all possible speed. While so engaged the Comte de Grasse had 
sighted the British fleets under Graves and Hood and had given 
battle, with the result that the enemy ships were so disabled that 
they were forced to abandon their project of relieving Corn- 
wallis and sailed back for repairs to Sandy Hook. This battle, 
which has been characterized as “ The British naval Waterloo 
off the Chesapeake” and as of far greater significance in its 
results than Waterloo *° turned the tide of events completely 
in favor of the Allies. 

In the mean time Washington had received the letters of 
de Grasse and of Duportail. To the latter he wrote: 


Head Quarters Head of Elk 7 septr. 1781 
Dear Sir; 


I am made happy by the receipt of your letter of the 2nd 
inst. and the other Dispatches announcing the arrival of 
the Count de Grasse. Nothing now gives me uneasiness but 
the two things you mention, not hearing from the Count de 
Barras who sailed the 24th of Augst. and the resolution for 
the departure of the fleet at a certain time—Our measures 


110 Dr. Emil Rich, in Foundations of Modern Europe, 

See Colonel H. L. Landers, F.A., Yorktown 1781, Chapter XV, for full 
and authoritative description of this battle with maps, etc. 

Among the Franklin Papers in the Amer. Philos. Society archives in 
Philadelphia is a letter of the American diplomat to his grandson telling 
of the effect produced by the news when it reached Europe. He says: 

Versailles, Oct. 23, ’81. 
My Dear Child 

.... Inclos’d I send you the last Paper from London by which you 
will see there has been an Action between the French and English Fleets 
off Chesapeake. It appears even by their own Account that the English 
have been drubb’d and oblig’d to leave the French in possession of the 
Bay, and at Liberty to carry on their Operations against Cornwallis — 
By other Accounts M. Rochambeau was near joining the Marquis de la 
Fayette so that if Cornwallis has not made the best of his way into 
Carolina, he will probably be taken with his whole force... . 
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must be forced, and every intermediate moment employed 
to the greatest advantage. 

The want of sufficient number of transports to carry our 
whole force and Apparatus from this place at once, is a great 
misfortune. We will however, hurry on the troops & prep- 
arations for the intended operation as much as possible. The 
heavy Ordinance & necessary Stores will be forwarded im- 
mediately. & the Van of the American and French Armies 
consisting of 1000 men each will, I hope, be embarked 
tomorrow. The remainder of the Army will move by land 
to Baltimore without delay as you advise, and I shall come 
forward myself with all possible expedition. 

Pani ear sit 
With great personal regard and esteem, etc. 
(Draft unsigned ) 
Brig. Gen. Du Portail. 


In his replies of Sept. 6, and 7, to de Grasse and to Duportail 
respectively Washington took no notice of the announced inten- 
tion of the French Commander to have undertaken immediately 
the attack upon the British position. To the Comte de Grasse 
Washington says expressly : 


... I Will only inform you, that the van of the Two 
Armies ... will fall Down the Chesapeake to form a 
junction with the Troops under the Com’d of the Ct. de St. 
Simon, & the Marquis Lafayette, & to Cooperate in Blockg. 
up Ld. Cornwallis in York River, and in preventg. him to 
make his Retreat by Land, or collecting any Supplies from 
the Country. ... 

In the Mean Time it will be of the greatest Importance to 
prevent the Escape of his Lordship from his present Posi- 
tion,—I am persuaded that every Measure which prudence 
can dictate, Will be improved for that Purpose untill the 

_Arrival of our Compleat Force when I hope his Lordship 
will be compelled to yield his Ground to the superior Power 
of our Combined Forces. 
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In a Post Script to his letter to Lafayette of Sept. 10, Wash- 
ington says: 


I hope you will keep Lord Cornwallis safe, without 
Provisions or Forage until we arrive. Adieu. 


On the 8th September Lafayette had written General 
Washington: 


. . . Lord Cornwallis will in a little time Render himself 
very Respectable I ardently wish Your whole Army may 
soon be brought down to operate. We will make it our 
business to reconnoiter the Enemy’s Works and give you 
on your arrival the best description of it that is in our 
power—lI expect the Governor this Evening and will again 
urge the necessity of providing what you have recom- 
mended. 


Before the close of the letter Lafayette has two earnest re- 
quests to make, both of which do great credit to his goodness 
of heart. The first is that Washington, in answering the letter 
of Saint-Simon which Lafayette was forwarding, should make 
special mention of “your Admiration of the Celerity of the 
landing and your sense of their cheerfulness in submitting to 
the difficulties of the first Movement—indeed, I would be happy 
something might be said also to Congress on the Subject.” 

With great modesty Lafayette concludes his letter thus: 


Your approbation of my Conduct Emboldens me to 
request that, as General Lincoln will of course take com- 
mand of the American part of your Army, the division I 
will have under him may be composed of the troops which 
have gone through the fatigues and dangers of the Virginia 
Campaign—This will be the greatest reward of the Services 
I may have rendered, as I confess the strongest attachment 
to those troops. 


The arrival of Colonel Gouvion at Lafayette’s camp at 
Williamsburg is noted in Lafayette’s letter to Washington of 
the 10th. There is no mention of the report which Gouvion 
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undoubtedly made or of what he had been able to accomplish 
in improving the condition of the roads over which the heavy 
army wagons would be forced to proceed. Of one thing we 
can be sure; what he did was the best that could have been done 
under the circumstances. From Duportail’s letter to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief we are informed"? that Gouvion instantly 
threw himself heart and soul into all that now presented itself 
to be done in relation to providing defences for the American 
part of the Allied Armies, which defences were carried on under 
the direction of Duportail. 

Washington and Rochambeau, after resting two days at 
Mount Vernon, hastened on their way to join Lafayette at 
Williamsburg reaching there the 14th September. Next day 
the Comte de Grasse was informed of their arrival and arrange- 
ments were made for a conference on board the Ville de Paris 
for the 17th. 

Washington wrote in his Diary: 


17th. In company with the Comte de Rochambeau, the 
Chev. Chastellux, Genls. Knox and Duportail I set out for 
the interview with the Admiral and arrived on board the 
Ville de Paris (off Cape Henry) the next day by noon and 
having settled most points with him to my Satisfaction, 
except not obtaining an assurance of sending ships above 
York and one that he could not continue his fleet on this 
Station longer than the first of November I embarked on 
board the Queen Charlotte (the vessel I went down in) 
but by hard blowing and by contrary Winds did not reach 
Williamsburg again till the 22nd. 


By September 27th all of the allied troops were assembled at 
a camp established near Williamsburg. In Washington’s 
Orderly Book for that day “the Order of Battle for the Army ” 
is given. They were to march to Yorktown, the Americans to 
form the right wing and the French the left. Between them was 
to be located the “ Park of Artillery and the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners.” Immediately, after arriving the morning of the 


111 See infra, p. 219. Letter of October 20, 1781. 
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29th, Duportail took command of the defences of the American 
army. “Trees were felled, fleches were thrown up, and bat- 
teries were constructed at the points deemed most vulnerable.” 

Before daybreak of the 30th Cornwallis had withdrawn his 
men from the outer defences and retired to those immediately 
about Yorktown. As soon as the retirement of the British was 
known to the Allies they advanced and took possession of the 
abandoned ground. The old defences were strengthened and 
new ones built while reconnoitering parties kept the armies in- 
formed of the strength and position of the enemy. October 6th 
Washington wrote to the President of Congress: 


. . . both the Allied armies are assiduously employed in 
making fascines and gabions, and in transporting our heavy 
cannon, mortars and stores. . . . It being the opinion of the 
engineers that we now have a sufficient stock to commende 
operations, we shall this night open trenches. . . 


Washington’s diary entry for the 7th records: 


. . . The work was executed with so much swiftness and 
dispatch that the enemy were, I believe, totally ignorant of 
our labor till the light of Morning discovered it to them. 
Our loss . . . was extremely inconsiderable. . . 


Fifteen thousand fatigue men did the work, covered by 
“armed detachments numbering 2,800 men.” 118 In directing 
them Duportail had the aid of only two of his officers, Lt. Colonel 
Gouvion and Captain Rochefontaine; Laumoy, du Cambray, 
!Enfant and Schreiber being still detained prisoners. Intense 
strain, constant activity, coupled with the responsibility involved, 
undermined the health of the Commandant of Engineers so that 
when the siege was over Duportail found himself prostrated with 
a fever and unable to take part in the final triumph. That 
indeed mattered little to him since such signal success had 
crowned the united efforts of the Allied armies. 


112 Colonel H. A. Landers, F.A., Yorktown 1781, Chap. XVII. 
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Yorktown was indeed won but neither the Commander-in- 
Chief nor Duportail realized to what extent the enemy was 
beaten. After the surrender Washington urged upon de Grasse, 
almost to the point of losing for the moment his serene sense 
of dignity, that the latter aid him in driving the British from 
Charleston. Failing that, he urged assistance in transporting 
his army as far as Wilmington, North Carolina. The Comte 
de Grasse was willing, really eager to gratify his great American 
ally even though he himself realized that the effort was unnec- 
essary. But he was not free and had already outstayed the time 
his orders permitted for the operations at Yorktown. Wash- 
ington, with his usual great-heartedness, his habit to accept the 
inevitable, rose quickly to the emergency and the two men parted 
each warm in the affection of the other. 

Duportail like Washington, was too close to the conflict to 
realize the significance of what had happened. De Grasse was 
right. There was no need to waste time and treasure, not to 
mention human life, in wresting territory from the British. In 
less than a year they abandoned both New York and Charleston 
without a drop of blood being spilled. This was not owing to 
increased show of military power on the part of the Allies. 
It was the result of Great Britain’s “ temporary loss of maritime 
supremacy and political support ” which was the work in Europe 
of the far-seeing French Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
Comte de Vergennes.** Because of the “ Armed neutrality 
League” which was his work, “Great Britain was too hard 
pressed in Europe to consider further expense in America, with 
the result that is familiar to us all, the Treaty of Paris of 
1783 and the success of the American Revolution.” 14 


113 Tsolation of Great Britain in World politics was only once brought 
about during the last three centuries, when the Americans were fighting 
England. It was through the French diplomacy that Spain and Holland 
were lined up with France and America. This condition led to the for- 
mation of the armed neutrality of Sweden, Prussia and Russia against 
Great Britain, which in turn led to the victory of the Colonies. Tarak- 
nath Das, Ph.D., Vitality of France in World Politics, 1923. 
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CHATTER 1x 


DuportaIL Mape Mayor-GENERAL AND WITH COLONEL 
GOUVION GRANTED A FURLOUGH TO VISIT FRANCE 


The day the terms of surrender were arranged, Duportail was 
too ill to take part in the final drama. On the 24th October he 
wrote a note to General Washington asking for permission to 
return to France for the approaching season when little could 
be done in the field. He asked also for advanced rank for him- 
self and Gouvion and renewed his entreaties that Colonels 
Laumoy and Cambray be exchanged. The letter ends by assur- 
ances of his attachment to the American cause in general but 
particularly to the person and glory of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Two days later Washington replied pointing out the very 
grave difficulties that stood in the way of asking from Congress 
a raise in rank for the Royal Engineers. It meant that all the 
foreign officers who had fought so bravely and so well would 
feel they had been slighted if some special promotion were not 
granted each; this in turn would set a precedent to American - 
officers and the troubles which had threatened at the beginning 
of the war would reassert themselves. The letter of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is as follows: 


Camp near York 26th Oct. 1781 
Dr. Sir 
In answer to your letter of the 24th I beg leave to inform 
you, that as no immediate operation requires your presence 
in this country, I shall most cheerfully second your applica- 
tion to Congress for a six months furlough to yourself and 
Col. Gouvion for the purpose of pan your private 
arate in France. 
The other request appears to me to involve difficulties that 
214 
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will deprive me of the pleasure which, from a sense of your 
merit I should feel on every possible occasion of promoting 
your views. In the present instance the infringement of the 
rights of seniority in so many individuals, and the preten- 
tions of some who have particular claims upon their country, 
convince me that your desires could not be accomplished but 
at the expence of the tranquility of the Army—lI cannot 
forebear adding at the same time that it will always afford 
me the greatest pleasure at all times, to give the most par- 
ticular testimony of the real talents and distinguished ser- 
vices of yourself and Colonel Gouvion and entreat you to be 
persuaded of my earnest wish that you may receive those 
rewards from Congress which you desire, at a more conveni- 
ent opportunity. 

Cols. Laumoy and de Cambray will probably be released 
in a short time under a general exchange. 


I am etc. G. W. 


Duportail was one not easily put aside, at least under present 
circumstances when he had definitely made up his mind that the 
rank in question was due himself and Gouvion and that Congress 
would easily be persuaded to grant the request if tactfully pre- 
sented. At the same time he recognized the delicacy of the 
situation in which the Commander-in-Chief was placed and he 
saw that the request should not come from that quarter. Du- 
portail’s real reason for the first letter sent the Commander- 
in-Chief was to have in writing some tangible proof of his will- 
ingness that the grade to be asked for should be granted. Wash- 
ington’s reply gave him all that was needed in this respect. 
Having in the mean time determined what he would do, he again 
addressed the Commander-in-Chief : 


Camp before York 27 8bre 1781 
Dear general 
When i am going to france it is so important for me to 
have here the rank of major general that i cannot easily give 
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up the idea of getting it. it appears to be a plan of the french 
ministry to give to the officers who have served in this coun- 
try a rank inferior to that they had here, accordingly being 
only a brigadier general they may very well leave me a It. 
Colonel as i am now in the french army. i have many other 
reasons for believing that i shall not acquire any superior 
grade in france if i arrive there only brigadier general, yet 
it would be very hard for me to have lost five years, and it 
is for that reason that i take the liberty to write again to your 
Excellency about that matter. I beg leave to do as all my 
Countrymen have done till now, it is to try what i can myself 
with Congress, and i ask your Excellency to treat me as 
you did them not to oppose to what Congress should be 
disposed to do. When i speak so, i do not intend to present 
a formal petition . . . because in case of no success i should 
be mortified to see their refusal inserted in the acts of Con- 
gress; but i may suggest to them what I desire. it is not 
improbable that the time of my services, the circumstances 
of my going to france, . . . the [case] of officers they asked 
officially to the french court . . . may dispose them to grant 
me and colonel gouvion what we desire. if so, then i 
shall see the effect of it in the army; if they do not appear 
dissatisfied then we shall come back; but if they appear dis- 
satisfied we will stay in france. it will be certainly with 
great concern that i shall leave so an affair to which i am 
exceedingly attached and which i look upon as near the con- 
clusion. but 1 could not bear to be disagreeable to the 
American army. 

so all what I beg of your Excellency is not to interfere in 
this affair . . . if Congress requires your opinion about our 
demand, may not your Excellency be so good as to say some- 
thing like this: that this promotion being not in the ordinary 
course, you have nothing to do with it, but you do not pre- 
tend to set any limits to the favours of Congress, and it 
should be easy for you not to compromise yourself. . . . 
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I have the honour to be with the greatest esteem and 
attachment your etc. DuportalL.*? 


What Duportail had decided to do was to write the French 
Minister and suggest that he make the suitable intimation to 
some member of Congress. The letter in French which follows 
is taken from a photostat of a letter written undoubtedly near 
the end of October. Duportail sent the French Minister a plan 
of the attack upon Yorktown and explained his intention to 
have kept the latter frequently informed of the progress of the 
siege but had been prevented by the engrossing nature of his 
work and later by his illness. He then explains to the Cheva- 
lier, much as he had done to Washington, the importance for 
both himself and for Gouvion to have the advanced ranks before 
returning to France, and states that he relies upon the Minister’s 
kindness of which he has had so many proofs, to say the neces- 
sary word which could not well come from himself. He plans 
to leave in two days for Philadelphia, but will be forced to 
travel slowly [because of his late illness] and so hopes that the 
matter may be well under way before he reaches his destination. 
The letter follows. 


M. le Chevalier, 

permettez moy lhonneur de vous presenter un plan des 
attacques d’York. Je me proposais au commencement de la 
siége de vous en faire suivre les progres par mes lettres, mais 
je me suis trouvé accablé de besogne, et d’ailleurs le colonel 
armand m’a announcé que nous aurions le plaisir de vous 
voir. le jour que l’ennemy a offert des termes je suis tombé 
malade d’une dissentere qui m’a oté l’usage de la plume pour 
une dizaine de jours. je commencais a m’en remettre. 

toutes reflections faites je prends la resolution d’aller en 
france par la premiere frigate. dans cette circumstance, 
Monsieur le Chavalier, j’ai recours a vos bontés et je crois 


115 Given in full in Correspondence of General Washington and the 
Comte de Grasse, pp. 146-147. 
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que vous pouvez me rendre service. il sera de la plus grande 
importance pour moy d’emporter le grade de major-general. 
cela seul peut assurer en france celen de brigadier ; or, le gen- 
eral washington, sans peut-etre pouvoir en faire la demande 
positive au Congres, luy ecrira de facon a luy faire probable- 
ment [ ] Tidée de me le donner. peut etre sans vous 
compromettre, vous pourriez faire le reste. il me semble 
q’apres un coup si magnifique, il serait extraordinaire que le 
commandant des ingénieurs n’acquit pas un grade; en europe 
cela sera monstrueux—mais ici on est attaché a l’ordre du 
tableau d’une facgon trés ridicule. mon départ pour la france 
a une autre ek circonstance qui devrait rendre la chose encore 
plus aisée, enfin ma qualité d’étranger et de francais (dans ce 
moment, avec des gens tant soit peu sensibles et reconnais- 
sants ce devrait etre un bien beau titre) tout cela devrait 
rendre la chose bien aisée. je demande pour gouvion la com- 
mission de colonel, celle de major pour Rochefontaine, au 
reste je comte partir pour philadelphi apres demain mais 
jirai lentement et je voudrais bien que non affaire fut faite 
au moins bien en train. je prends la liberté de vous de- 
mander des secours, comptant toujours sur les bontés dont 
vous m/’avez deja donné tant de preuves. Je vous préviens, 
M. le Chevalier qu'il y a un certain [membre au] bureau de 
guerre qui je crois ne m’aime pas beaucoup sans qui je 
sache pourquoy—mais j’ai des raisons de le croire ainsi. 
apres tout un mot de votre part suffira probablement pour 
leur persuader de faire les choses et de bonne grace sans at- 
tendre des sollicitations de ma part, qui m’oteraient le mérite 
pour eux et que je n’ay pas d’ailleurs le temps de faire—ne 
pouvant rester plus de cinq ou six jours a philadelphie. le 
temps me presse une peu et je finis en vous priant de recevoir 
les assurances etc. 
Dvurortalt *** 


416A. E. Paris, #. U. Corres. Polit, Supt; Vol. 13; 1. tol. Photostat 
in the L. of C. 
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Though General Duportail felt a hesitancy in asking Congress 
for a raise in rank for himself he had none when it came to the 
members of his corps who served under him. He was assidu- 
ous, as will latter appear, in seeking to have all the officers of 
Engineers given full credit for their efforts whether they had 
been fortunate in taking part in the brilliant siege of York or 
been equally faithful to duty in less conspicuous roles. About 
the time Duportail wrote the Minister, he sent the following 
letter to the Commander-in-Chief. 


Camp before York 29 8bre 1781 


Dear general 


After the superb operation we have just terminated, i think 
it my duty in quality of Commandt. of the corps of the 
engineers to draw your Excellency’s attention to the officers 
of the corps who have had the good fortune to be employed 
in it and who, having served well, appear to me, at least 
according to the usages established in the European service, 
to have an indisputable right to the favors of Congress and 
an immediate advancement. 

the first is lieut. colonel Gouvion; i cannot say enough of 
the bravery activity and intelligence which that officer has 
exhibited. all the most interesting parts of the seige having 
fallen to his share. he was superior engineer at the opening 
of the trenches, at the tracing of the second parallels, at the 
logement in the two redoubts that were carried ete. I think 
then that great marks of satisfaction can scarcely be denied 
this officer in the present circumstances. i regret that too 
great number of seniors in his line renders it impossible to 
sollicit for him the grade of brigadier but would it not be 
practical to give him that of Colonel. 1 know that the in- 
tention of Congress is to appoint no more of this grade. but 
perhaps they might make an exception in their general rule 
in favour of M. de Gouvion to whom it would be very im- 
portant to have this grade for his advancement in france, 
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if this however should be impossible I thinck it is just to in- 
demnify him by the most brilliant certificate. 
iask the grade of major for m. de Rochefontaine, who has 
served very well during the seige. this officer has in his line 
a sufficient seniority as captain and besides a circumstance so 
brilliant and by its nature so advantageous . . . ought to be 
a compensation in some degree to it. 
with the greatest respect and attachment i have etc. 
DuportTaliL brig. general and commdt. of the 
corps of engineers *”” 


The above letter, as was intended, was sent to Congress by 
Washington who wrote at the same time to the President enclos- 
ing the following certificate—which read: 


General Duportail, Commandant of the Corps of engin- 
eers, having specified his desire of obtaining leave to go to 
France for the arrangement of his domestic affairs, it is with 
the greatest satisfaction I embrace this opportunity of testi- 
fying the sense, which I entertain of his distinguished talents 
and services. His judgment in council, and well-conducted 
valor in the field claim the highest applause, and have secured 
to him the esteem and confidence of the army. His plan 
and conduct of the late attacks in the late important and 
successful seige of York where he commanded the corps of 
engineers, afford brilliant proofs of his military genius, and 
set the seal to his reputation; while they entitle him to my 
warmest thanks. 

Given at Head-Quarters, 31st October, 1781. 


Washington’s letter to the President of Congress is as follows: 
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Head Quarters near York 31st Octr. 1781 
Sie 

I do myself the honor of transmitting to your Excellency, 
a letter from Genl. Duportail, in which he explains the mo- 
tives of an intended application to Congress, for permission 
to go to France, & for the promotion of himself and the 
officers of his Corps.— 

I should conceal sentiments with which I am very strongly 
impressed, & do injustice to very conspicuous merit, if I did 
not upon the present occasion offer my Testimonies to the 
distinguished Abilities & services both of Genl. Duportail 
and of Lt. Col. Gouvion—their claim to the particular atten- 
tion of Congress at this juncture, is founded upon the practise 
of Europe; a seige being considered as the particular province 
of the Corps of Engineers, and as entitling them, when at- 
tended with a success, important in itself and in its Conse- 
quences, to the greatest military Rewards—These officers 
besides are supported by a series of Conduct in the line of 
their Department, which makes them not depend merely upon 
the present Circumstances—For these reasons I am induced 
to recommend Genl. Duportail’s Memorial to Congress for 
the grades which he specifies—and the leave of absence—the 
latter being by no means incompatable with the good of the 
service at the present period, as I am reduced, notwithstand- 
ing all my efforts, to the Necessity of retiring into Winter 
Quarters. 

The same principles as those above mentioned, forbid me 
to be silent on the subject of Genl. Knox who is closely united 
with Genl. Duportail in the merits of the seige; being at the 
head of the Artillery, which is the other principle instrument 
in conducting attacks—The resources of his genius on this 
and many other interesting occasions have supplied the defect 
of means; His Distinguished talents and Services equally im- 
portant and indefatiguable entitle him to the same marks 
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of approbation from Congress, as they may be pleased to 
grant to the chief engineer. 


With sentiments of Respect and Esteem, I am etc.***® 


GEO. WASHINGTON 


The efforts of Duportail resulted in success so far as his own 
and the case of Colonel de Gouvion were concerned. His letter 
of thanks to General Washington for the part played by him 
in procuring this important mark of appreciation from Congress 
for the work of the Royal Engineers is prefaced by words of 
sympathy for the sad personal loss which was meted out to the 
Commander-in-Chief shortly after the surrender at Yorktown, 
the death from illness of his aide de camp and beloved step-son, 
John Park Custis. Duportail says: 


Philadelphia 24 gbre 1781 
Dear general 

i heard with great concern the domestique misfortune 
which your Excellency had lately, and in the apprehension 
that sad event will retard your arrival here, i take the reso- 
lution to write to you. 

i beg your Excellency to receive my most sincere thanks 
for the letters of recommendation which you have been so 
good as to give me for Congress. they have obtained to me 
the price of my demands. one thing yet is wanting to my 
satisfaction. iwish that your Excellency be pleased . . . to 
give me a letter to the marquis de Segur, Minister of war 

. . if you wish to see me again in this country it is perhaps 
necessary to mention it, because the Court could claim my 
services at home or send me in another part of the world. 
if your Excellency is so good as to grant me the favour which 
I beg and the Chv. de la Luzerne has been pleased to permit, 
to send the letter immediately.** 
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Permit me, my dear general, in taking leave of you to 
present to you my wishes for your health during my absence. 
Would to God that I come back with fleet and troops for 
some important expedition under your orders and direction. 
We must all expect success and glory. 


i have the honour to be with the greatest respect and 
attachment etc. DvuPorTAIL. 


Permit me dear general to present the assurance of my 
respect to Mrs. Washington. 


Duportail had one more request to make of Congress. <A very 
proper request indeed, considering the circumstances. It would 
not have entered into the mind of any member of Congress to 
propose it, but they were willing enough to grant the request 
when the facts were brought before them. Fortunately Dupor- 
tail understood the newness of that body and its limited experi- 
ence in the use of the amenities of diplomatic intercourse. He 
therefore did not hesitate to instruct them regarding the proper 
proceeding in his case. His letter to the President of Congress 
is as follows. 


Philadelphia Novembr. 23rd 1781 

Sir 

Considering that I am to appear in France under the char- 
acter of an American general officer, it seems to me to be 
indispensable to be addressed and recommended to the Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the United States. . . . I and the 
two officers of the Corps of Engineers (Cols. de Laumoy 
and de Gouvion) who came to this country with me... 
[feel] it would be much more satisfactory to us if Doctor 
Franklin was particularly authorized and desired to express 
to our Court the sentiments they entertain of our services; 
this seems all the more proper as Dr. Franklin having been 
Duportail on the present occasion. In 1783, when the Royal Engineers 


left America after the close of the war, Washington sent a message to 
the Marquis de Segur in their favor. 
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charged by Congress to demand us to the Court of France 
and having treated with us for engaging in your service, we 
dare think that he will be flattered to see that we have 
answered his Expectations & justified his choice. . . 


I have the honour to be etc. 
Duportalt.?”° 


The following letter was prepared by Congress next day. 


Philadelphia, November 24, 1781 

Sir: Major-General du Portail will have the honor to 
present this. Congress, in consideration of their long and 
faithful services in this country, have granted permission to 
him and Colonels de Laumoy and de Gouvion to revisit their 
friends in Europe for the winter. 

As the merits of these gentlemen have procured for them 
peculiar marks of the esteem of Congress, they wish to be 
distinguished by the notice of their sovereign, and for that 
purpose have directed that they be recommended to you, 
and that you be requested to present them at court in such 
manner as will bespeak for them the attention they justly 
Aietitn eee 


Although Congress granted a furlough to Colonel de Laumoy 
in order that he might return to France with his companions yet, 
as his exchange had not been effected, he was obliged to remain 
behind. Before leaving America General Duportail wrote the 
commander-in-chief recommending that Col. Laumoy be put in 
command of the Engineering corps and of the Sappers and 
Miners as soon as released. He urged this “ for the good of 
the service’. Incase this could not for any reason be arranged 
then the next choice would fall upon Lt. Col. du Cambray. 


120 P. C. C., No. 164, ff. 362-363. 


121 Francis Wharton, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, 
Vol. 4, p. 868. 
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In this letter Duportail specially recommended M. de 
Weibert,’** (Lt. Colonel of Engineers) who had been ex- 
changed. He says this officer had served under John Paul Jones 
and had proved himself a very brave man. Lacking experience ° 
in the corps however, Duportail suggested that he be sent to 
Fort Pitt or to Albany. 

In closing Duportail spoke of some changes which experience 
showed would be necessary to make in the organization of the 
corps of Sappers and Miners. This however could not be at- 
tended to until his return. The observation made, he was ready 
for a few months to lay down his burden of command and turn 
his mind towards France. 


121a Doniol, Vol. II, pp. 401-402 speaks of an engineer named Weztbert, 
undoubtedly the same as above. He says: “the 4 april [1777] M. de 
Noailles transmitted a petition to Versailles of three officers who had been 
the first to leave: Laiaut de Boisbertrand, Millin de la Brosse, the 
engineer Weibert, and that of two seargents, prisoners in England...” 


CHAPTER TX 
THE ENGINEER Corps IN 1782 


During the absence of General Duportail and Colonel Gouvion, 
pending the release of Colonel Laumoy and Lt. Colonel 
Cambray the commanding officer of engineers at West Point, 
Major Villefranche, became automatically chief of Corps. Ina 
report of this officer made in April following the surrender at 
Yorktown, we learn the situation in which the different members 
of the corps found themselves. 

Major Villefranche says: 


RETURN OF THE Corps OF ENGINEERS FOR THE MoNTH 
oF ApRIL, 1782 


Name Rank here employed 

Messieurs 

du portatlin...2- coe MO Genly can tenn ceerter on furlough 

Koskiuskommenecnrones Golonelimetrissccteets wee Southern army 

latinoyeneie oe ee Sp 0 At Peed eae ae, tet ayee prisoner 

COUVOIN Eten era BT ass feeder on furlough 

Witt bette tanccteccte ne tal Col pesee eer ree fort pitt 

Gambray weet eee oe St slen onto meade prisoner 

de Brahit ancacaedces IMGT OL) Aree oc sce cher on furlough 

Wallefranchey a. eeuaaas ig AIS Met uameuc rem renra ies with the main army 

MICISIEN 1 o oomoucnade ot Dal ak cats tect pare eatery a - 

Rochefontaine ........ ie MR en torn acts - of 

denlarenminceecret stares Capt ce vat get kate. eee ne southern army 

enhanty sce eee sat Mies Dst la Area. NPN on furlough 

INO eeepevtd oo oeets salt as aA 2 main army 

Shreibur sso tea foph Bs DER UEN noe ei yo oh prisoner 


West Point, april 12, 1782 
Majr. VILLEFRANCHE 
Commanding engineer 
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As ranking Colonel of Engineers, Kosciuszko should have had 
the post of Commandant in the absence of General Duportail. 
It will be remembered however, that this officer had never been 
willing to serve under the chief of the Royal Engineers. The 
good of the service demanded that there should be but one head 
and General Washington had definitely chosen the one sent in 
1777 by the French King. Kosciuszko’s attachment to General 
Gates, whom he had served so well in the campaign of the North 
which ended with the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga, placed 
an insuperable barrier between him and Washington. Not that 
Kosciuszko had any thing to do with the attempt to replace the 
Commander-in-Chief by Gates, but as the latter’s friend, Wash- 
ington seemed studiously to avoid contact with this Polish officer. 

After the collapse of the “Conway Cabal”, the winter of 
1778, no further attempt was made by his friends to bring 
Kosciuszko into public notice. Following the defeat of Gates 
in the South he served faithfully under General Greene to the 
end of the war. When he left America, Congress at the request 
of Washington, made him Brigadier General by brevet, but no 
special honor was accorded him. Posterity has more than 
recompensed Kosciuszko for this neglect. Up to the present 
historians have recognized the services of no other Engineer 
of the Revolution and his memory is particularly honored at 
West Point. 

As regards the belated exchange of Messrs. de Laumoy and 
du Cambray, the delay was not owing to neglect either on the 
part of Congress or of their friends in America. Special effort 
was put forth during the summer of 1781 to exchange all 
prisoners, and while waiting, to secure the release on parole of 
those for whom exchange was not immediately procurable. In 
July 1781 many prisoners taken at Charleston and elsewhere, 
suffering from the last degrees of human misery, reached Phila- 
delphia. Their pitiable condition was taken into account by 
Congress who passed several resolutions regarding them. The 
following excerpt is taken from the Journals of Congress: 


. . considerable numbers lately relieved from loathsome 
confinement of prison-ships and dungeons . . . are arrived 
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in this city . . . having been subjected to every evil which 
their faithful adherence to our righteous cause could prompt 
a vindictive and disappointed enemy to inflict upon them. 
.. . Resolved that, for the purpose of administering a 


suitable relief . . . a recommendation [be made] to pro- 
mote aloan of money . . . of which Congress will guaranty 
the repayment. . . . Your committee further recommends 


. . the encouragement of benevolent contributions by way 
of tree gifts. . 


General Duportail, having heard of the arrival of the members 
of his corps from the prison camps of the south, took occasion 
in his hurried passage through Philadelphia late in August, 1781, 
on the way to meet de Grasse in the Chesapeake, to confer with 
the French Minister regarding measures to be taken for their 
release. It was decided to make a special appeal to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The following letters were therefore written. 
The first is from Duportail. He says: 


philadelphia 22 august 1781 
Dear general 


i have seen just now a resolve of Congress about the ex- 
change of prisoners by which the matter is referred to your 
Excellency. in this circumstance i take the liberty to recall 
to your mind Colonel Laumoy and Lt. Col. Cambray. as 
my countrymen, my friends, 1 wish extremely to see them at 
liberty, but in this moment 1 may add that the public advan- 
tage is joined to their private and my own satisfaction. the 
acquaintance they have with the southern states may render 
them very useful. i shall have, dear general, the greatest 
gratitude of what your Excellency will be pleased to do for 
them in this opportunity and i shall consider it as a great 
favor for myself. 

there are besides in my department Captaine schreiber and 
Captaine l’enfant who are also prisoners. but if the ex- 
change is a general one they shall probably be exchanged of 
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course. nothinstanding i recommend them to your excel- 
lency’s goodness. 
i have the honor to be with the greatest respect and attach- 
ment your etc. 
DUPORTAIL.*”” 


Colonel Laumoy wrote: 


philadelphia august the ( ? ) 1781 
Sit. 

I have the honor to forward to your Excellency a letter 
from Genl. Du Portail by which he shows his Desire of my 
being exchanged. Your Excellency can easily imagine how 
extremely anxious I am to be in activity; how painful it is 
to me to be a prisoner, when I could show, at least by my 
good will, my strong attachment at the Cause of America. 

The particular situation I am in gives me the greatest un- 
easiness; the British having none or a very few Colonels, 
we, of that rank, have no Hopes but either in an exchange 
settled by Tariff or in a partial one. As to the first, your 
Excellency knows what terms of an exchange are more ad- 
vantageous to the United States and will certainly regulate 
his conduct upon that consideration alone. Happy those 
that so wise a plan will favor. But if I could not be one of 
that Number I should ardently wish and beg that your Ex- 
cellency would, if practicable, propose a partial one for me, 
or recommend it to Congress. It would be presuming too 
much of my own talents to think them equal to so great a 
favor; but your Excellency may be sure that, what little I 
have, will be exerted to the utmost of my power to promote 
the good of the Country and convince your Excellency that 
I was not unworthy of his kindness. And my gratitude for 
it will be equally Boundless. 

I am with the greatest Respect 
Your Excellency’s ete. 
Laumoy, Col. of Engres. 
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Although I was taken to the southern I hope that will not 
be an impediment to my being exchanged here. 
His Excellency, Genal. Washington. 


Lt. Colonel Cambray worded his appeal as follows: 


Philad. 23 August 1781 
Sit 

Having heard of a resolution of the Hon. Congress for 
exchanging the officers of the Convention [of Saratoga], I 
take this opportunity to recommend myself to your Excel- 
lency, being extremely anxious to go into the field and to 
show my good will in being useful. 

I would even [ ? ] the invasion of Gl. Prevost in the 
southern department—the different events of which [I was 
-in] that part of the continent gave me an opportunity of 
acquiring some knowledge of the southern states, which in- 
duces me to believe my services may be of some utility. 

As I apprehend that the delays of a negotiation and the 
length of the journey, should make me take the southern 
army too late, I beg your Excellency be so good as to have 
my certificate of exchange sent to me without delay, with 
an order for being furnished with horses that I may repair to 
the army with the utmost speediness. 

I am your Excellency’s etc. 
Camsray, Lt. Col. Eng. taken prisoner at Charlestown.’ 


The Chevalier de la Luzerne, Minister of France, forwarded 
the above letters to Washington with the following note: 


Philadelphia, 24 August 1781 
Monsieur, 
I have the honor of sending you three letters which have 
been given me by Genl Duportail, Mrs. de Laumoy and de 


123A. L. S. Very difficult handwriting to decipher. 
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Cambray. These officers desire infinitely to be exchanged 
and they have hardly any other hope than the goodness of 
your Excellency. I implore your Excellency to consider that 
their services in the Southern States might be useful in the 
present circumstances ; their knowledge of the country which 
they have acquired during the three last campaigns gives 
them some right to expect to be preferred. At least this 
is what the South Carolina delegation expressed, who seemed 
disposed to ask for their exchange if it met with the approval 
of your Excellency. 
La LUZERNE 


Although Washington at this moment was hurrying south- 
ward to join in the Yorktown Campaign he nevertheless wrote 
to the Commissary-general of Prisoners, who replied as follows: 


Elizabethtown, Sept. 3rd 1781 
Sir 
In obedience to your Excellency’s commands I have ob- 
tained the release of all our Privates in the hands of the 
Enemy. I am this day to confer with the British Com- 
misary on the subject of your letter of the 28th ulto. relative 
to the exchange of General Burgoyne for our officers, and 
shall immediately report to you my proceedings on my return 
from Staten Island, the place appointed for our meeting. I 
am, with the highest respect :— 
Your Excellency’s etc. 
AzBM. SKINNER, Commisy. Genl of Pris. 


The privates were all exchanged but it was not easy to satisfy 
both sides in regard to the officers. The Board of War an- 
nounced their decision, Sep. 24, 1781: 


that the exchange of Col. Laumoy and Lt. Col. Cambray 
would derange the system of exchanges and cause infinite 
jealousies. . . . Preferences have been given heretofore to 
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foreign officers on principles of policy. . . . We cannot but 
add in favor of these Gentlemen that we are convinced of 
their abilities and join General Duportail in his belief that 
their local experience and professional knowledge could be 
usefully employed in the Southern enterprise. . . . 


The impatience of these officers to find themselves free to take 
part in the siege of Yorktown, then under way, had to be con- 
trolled. There were long dreary months of inaction still before 
them. Finding himself unable to be of any service to the 
American cause, Lt. Col. Cambray petitioned Congress early in 
October for leave to go to France, on a short furlough, in order 
to arrange his affairs that had been seriously compromised by 
his captivity and the fact that he had not received any pay from 
Congress. He also asks that his account may be settled. The 
following resolution was submitted October 26, 1781: 


Lt. Col. Cambray desires to go to Europe on account of 
his destitute situation in regard to money, and as he is a 
very deserving officer—that his accounts be settled by the 
comptroller. 


Captain Schreiber had also petitioned for permission to re- 
turn to Europe awaiting exchange, but on condition that Con- 
gress would settle his account “in specie”, since American 
paper had no value in Europe. He says: 


. . the same principle that made me enter the service still 
pushes me through all the hardships and dangers of its con- 
tinuance, and nothing but the mere impossibility of con- 
tinuing it would make me leave it. 


Capt. Schreiber’s petition was submitted August 6, 1781. 
The Board of War made a report on his case Nov. 12, of which 
the following is an excerpt: 


. .. from General Lincoln’s warrant it will appear that 
Mr. Schreiber resigned his commission of a Lieutenant of 
artillery in order to undertake the duties of an engineer 
with the rank of Captain. It appears to the Board to be 
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but just that Mr. S. should receive the pay, having done 
the duty of an engineer, and therefore we give him a war- 
rant for six months pay as a prisoner captivated at Charles- 
town... 


The report then goes on to say that since he desires it, there 
is no reason why he should not go to Europe, especially as his 
services are not really necessary to the Corps; therefore it was 
ordered that the Comptroller cause accounts forthwith to be 
settled. 

Capt. Schreiber had not expected such a result from his 
petition. He had not wished to resign from the corps. It seems 
also that General Duportail, to whom he appealed for advice, 
and who was that moment preparing to sail for Europe, regretted 
very much the action of Congress. Duportail therefore wrote 
a letter in which he said in part: 


“having had in Charlestown the opportunity of knowing 
the zeal and intelligence of Capt. Schreiber I think it my 
duty to inform Congress that I should be very sorry to 
loose this officer . . . it would be very advantageous if 
Congress would give him the assistance he asks at this 
moment and keep him in the service of the United 
States:” 47 


Captain Schreiber sent the letter of Duportail with an appeal 
from the recent decision of Congress. The matter was taken 
up Nov. 23, 1781 and a resolution proposed that the request be 
granted and he allowed to retain his “ rank and appointments ”. 
It was “ negatived ” however by Congress. Captain Schreiber’s 
position remained therefore that of a prisoner with no further 
opportunity of serving in the army of the United States. He 
seems not to have been exchanged until near the end of the war, 
in 1782. 

The accounts of M du Cambray were likewise ordered settled 
by the comptroller— 


as he is comprehended in the resolve of Congress pre- 


124P, C. C., No. 148, Vol. I, f. 465. 
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scribing the mode of settling accounts of officers not belong- 
ing to any state. . . . He is entitled to three months pay as 
an officer captivated at Charlestown and this will put him 
on a footing with other officers captivated there so far as 
present exigencies will permit. 


It is sad to contemplate the hard lot of these prisoners, especi- 
ally of the foreign officers, so far removed from any help from 
home. 

The names of Laumoy, Cambray and Jacob Schreiber, with 
those of fourteen American officers, are to be found attached to 
a petition addressed to the President of Congress, dated March 6, 
1782, in which it is said in part: 


after our arrival here from Carolina in July last, Congress 
ordered . . . that we should be supplied with wood until 
further orders—The end of December [it was] ordered that 
no wood should be given us but at the end of every month 
money to pay for some. End of January given only half 
allowance—end of February both wood and money refused. 
Now we are told the Sec. of Finance refuses both. This 
is “ punishing us for our misfortunes,” and as the resolutions 
of July and August have not been repealed, and as such 
unjust regulations cannot be approved by Congress, we 
have presumed Sir, through you to state the matter... . 


The records of Congress show that the petition was read in 
Congress March 6, and “ ordered to lie” which means no further 
notice was taken of the appeal.??° 

Finally in August, through the instrumentality of Comte de 
Rochambeau, the exchange of Colonel Laumoy took place as is 
shown in the following letter: 


New York August Ist 1782 
Sir: 


Your Excellency’s proposal in your letter of the 17th July 
last, to make up the ballance of Forty four in the exchange 


Me NET, (Ca (Co, INOS Fie, WCHL SOWIE, ti oe 
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of Colonel de Laumoy for Majors Green and Timpany, out 
of the remaining convalescent prisoners sent from Gloster to 
New York in February last, I think reasonable and readily 
consent to it, and the more freely, as it will finish, according 
to your Excellency’s observation, the exchange of our land 
officers taken by the Count de Grasse’s fleet. 


126 


It was through the French Minister that Colonel Laumoy 
received the glad news of his release. He wrote at once to 
General Washington: 


philadelphia August the 14th 1782 
10 o’clock A. M. 
Dear General 

His Excellency the Minister of France has just informed 
me that the Count de Rochambeau had effected my Exchange, 
and that he was sending to your Excellency the papers relative 
to it. I should upon their intelligence only have set off 
immediately to join your Excellency’s Head Quarters, but 
as the Count’s aid is going to you in an hour hence and is 
to be back again in a very few days I’ll wait till his return 
and for your Excellency’s orders, upon receiving of which 
I'll set off without delay. 

I have to assure your Excellency that my gratitude for the 
share you had in this is equal to the very Respectful Consid- 
eration with which I have the Honor to be 

Your Excellency’s etc. 
Laumoy. 


Two weeks later the Commander-in-Chief sent for Col. 
Laumoy to join the army at Newburg. ‘The letter is as follows: 


126 Extract from a letter of Sir Guy Carleton to Comte de Rocham- 
beau, sent by the latter to Washington. 
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Head Quarters, Newburg Aug. 28th 1782 
Sit, 

The army is about to take a position in the field; it is my 
wish you would attend it yourself as Chief Engineer, and 
take one other officer of that Corps with you—The remainder 
of the Gentlemen belonging to it, in this Department, you 
will be pleased to order to West Point, to assist Major Ville- 
franche in superintending and carrying into execution the 
works now erecting at that Garrison and its dependencies. 


T’am sir etc: 
Cot, LAuMoy, Commandt. of Engineers 


Lt. Colonel Cambray had not the good fortune to be included 
in the exchange. The 12 August he wrote General Washington 
asking whether, since it was out of his power to be serviceable 
to the army, he could not employ the time in being serviceable 
to himself. He included in his letter some testimonials in his 
possession and asked for one from Washington. To this letter 
Washington replied: 


Head Quarters [Newburg] 21st Augt. 1782 

Sig 

I have received your favor of the twelfth instant. Were 
it reduced to a certainty that your exchange would not be 
effected for a considerable time to come, I should have no 
objection to recommending your request for liberty to visit 
France, to Congress—But as the offer which I have just 
made to Sir Guy Carleton of appointing another meeting of 
Commissioners may possibly be productive of an exchange 
of a number of officers, I think your application had better 
stand suspended till we see the issue of the proposed meeting. 

I return your Certificates for the present, without adding 
my name to them, not because I have any doubt of your 
abilities and merit, but because I would wish to do more than 
barely signify that due credit ought to be given to the honor- 
able testimonials already in your possession, which is all I 
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could do having never had the pleasure of commanding you 
personally—I hope before you return to France to be able 
to speak from my own knowledge. 


I am etc. (Draft unsigned). 


Negotiations seemed to drag endlessly. In October du Cam- 
bray renewed his discreet appeals to have his present distressing 
situation mended. Congress responded by assurances that they 
entertained “a high sense of his merit and military talents and 
of his zeal and activity in the cause of the United States ”. 
Leave of absence for twelve months was accorded him—but 
money there was none forthcoming. The Committee to which 
the financial settlement was turned over was headed by Alex- 
ander Hamilton. December 4, 1782 the committee made a 
report that renewed their sense of the peculiarly distressing 
situation of foreigners, “remote from any resources they may 
have in their own (country) and destitute of any competent pro- 
vision here”; nevertheless the embarrassment of the present 
financial situation made it impossible for them to advise any 
measure of relief. They were obliged therefore to turn the 
matter over to the Superintendent of Finance whose discretion 
would enable him to decide what was proper to be done. 

Du Cambray undoubtedly owed his exchange to the efforts of 
Rochambeau and the French Minister, but the date or nature 
of the transactions remains unknown. A letter from him was 
read in Congress April 1783 asking for a brevet commission as 
Colonel. May 2nd this was granted along with raise in rank 
for Major Villefranche and Captain l’Enfant. Soon after this 
date du Cambray returned to France as is proved by a letter from 
him to Franklin in the Collection of the American Philosophical 
Society, asking that letters he was sending be forwarded to 
friends in America and that mail for him be readdressed to 
No. rrue St. Pierre, qr. Montmartre. In August he wrote again 
asking Franklin’s aid in securing an interview with the Comte 
de Vergennes as part of a plan of advancement in the French 
army which had the support of the Minister of War, the Marquis 
de Segur, and other prominent men. In this letter he speaks of 
the testimonials brought with him from America; from Wash- 
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ington, Lincoln and from Congress; also from the States of 
North and South Carolina, and of the medal given him from the 
latter State in reward for very exceptional services rendered at 
the seige of Charleston. 

A testimonial regarding several members of the Corps of 
Engineers from General Duportail is among the Rochambeau 
Papers in the Mss. Division of the Library of Congress, with 
request for places for them in the French service. In regard to 
Colonel du Cambray Duportail says: 


M. du Cambray entered the French Artillery in 1770. 
Passing to the service of America in 1778 he had the happi- 
ness to obtain without effort the rank of Lt. Colonel in the 
corps of engineers. Since that time he has justified the 
favor so prematurely accorded him by Congress, through the 
distinguished manner in which he served in the South where 
he merited the most flattering testimonials from the Generals 
who commanded him. He asks to be made Major in the 
Royal Grenadiers or in a provincial regiment. 


Colonel du Cambray’s efforts or those of his friends do not 
seem to have secured the results desired. A letter from his 
sister to Franklin, supposed date 1784, speaks of her brother 
being in a destitute condition and asks for an advance on the 
debt still owing him from the United States. Franklin must 
have written home, for a letter from the Comptroller’s office in 
New York reached him in 1785, in which the sum due du Cam- 
bray with interest, prior to 1784, is stated. 

After the passage of Alexander Hamilton’s famous Assump- 
tion Bill, Congress caused to be advertised in Europe, in 1794, 
a list of claims with amount and interest still due French Volun- 
teers in the American service. The sum due Colonel du Cam- 
bray (the interest on these debts stopped with 1792) was stated 
as $6,977.72. During the next nine years the diminishing list 
continued to be advertised in Europe but in 1803 was definitely 
closed. Du Cambray’s name, with unclaimed sum due him, was 
still there along with those of Lt. Colonel Villefranche, Col- 
onel Gouvion and an unclaimed sum of $637.76 (interest on the 
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principle of $2,657.33 paid the heirs in 1796) belonging to the 
estate of Colonel de la Radieére. 

What, one must ask, in the mean time had been the fate of 
these young men who served America so faithfully and well? 
Colonel Gouvion died in 1792, but had he no heirs? What of 
Villefranche? What of du Cambray and his devoted sister? 
Had the Revolution wiped them out? History is silent. Let 
America pause for a moment and lift her heart in gratitude for 
the part played by these brave young men in gaining for us that 
liberty which we now enjoy. Let us not forget them when the 
annual festival of July 4th comes round; for without the services 
of these and other Frenchmen our famous Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, would have been but another “ scrap of Paper ”’.1?7 

Jean Bernard de Murnan, it will be remembered, joined the 
Engineer Corps while the army was at Valley Forge in 1778. 
He served as Major to the end of the war and received honor- 
able testimonials from his superior officers, from Generals Sulli- 
van, Lafayette, Hand and Howe, and later from the Chevalier 
de Choisy under whom he served before and at Yorktown. 
There was one unfortunate incident while he was in Connecticut 
which called forth a letter from the Governor. Ina quarrel he 
was said to have stabbed a sergeant, but the case seems to have 
been amicably settled as he remained in the army there. When 
the French Army joined that under Washington above New 
York before marching south to Yorktown he stayed at Newport 
under the orders of de Choisy who with a detachment of 400 


127 Statement of Claims of Foreign Officers on the United States re- 
maining unsatisfied at the close of 1794. U.S. Executive Treasury De- 
partment. Miscellaneous Records 1794-1817, Mss. Division, Library of 
Congress. 

Kosciuszko came to America in 1798 to secure his claim of $12,280.54. 
No other Engineers are mentioned in the list. Three of Lafayette’s 
special friends who came over with him on the Victoire, de Gimat, Cap- 
tain Capitaine and the Chevalier de la Colombe, who served all through 
the war, never called for the sums advertised as due them. The Chevalier 
de la Colombe, we know, was taken prisoner with Lafayette by the Aus- 
trians and remained near him in the prison of Olmtitz, so that he was 
alive after the debts were advertised in Europe. Why the money was 
not called for remains a mystery. 
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men was left to guard the port. Later this detachment followed 
with the fleet of de Barras, taking up its post at Gloster on the 
opposite bank of the York River. 

May 24th 1783, Congress granted Murnan a certificate attest- 
ing his “activity, intelligence and bravery on all occasions ”’. 
There is no evidence that General Duportail attempted at any 
time after Yorktown to secure a raise in rank for this officer. 
This lack is probably explained by the fact that Murnan had 
temporarily left the Corps and joined the French Army. 

The painstaking, plodding part in the drama of the Revo- 
lution which destiny gave to Major Villefranche, deserves very 
special attention. Not once did he fail in his duty though more 
than once he saw with regret the opportunity pass him by of 
taking part in an active, energetic campaign. Had Washing- 
ton’s favorite plan of attacking the British in New York come 
to maturity, the commanding engineer at West Point might 
have been called into active service. But though the British 
soon lost control of the approaches to the defense of the High- 
lands, and though after the discovery of the treason of Arnold 
there was no attempt to wrest it from the Americans, yet the 
significance of the post on the Hudson remained unimpaired 
until the close of the war, and its superintending Engineer a 
person of outstanding importance. 

It was during the summer of 1780 that Villefranche was 
ordered to the post. Washington wrote to General Arnold, 
then in command at West Point: 


Head Quarters, Peekskill 6th Augt. 1780 

Sir 

Col. Kosciusko having permission to join the southern 
army—Major Villefranche has directions to repair to West 
Point and take upon him the superintendence of the Works. 
You will, I am persuaded, find this Gentleman fully 
acquainted with his Business, and I doubt not but he will give 
general satisfaction to those with whom he will be immedi- 
ately concerned in the execution of the Works. 


I am ete. G°, WASHINGTON. 
Major General Arnold. 
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There are many letters, reports, etc. etc. in the handwriting 
of Major Villefranche in the Washington Papers and from the 
Generals immediately over him, which show the painstaking at- 
tention to detail which characterize his work. Finely drawn 
maps of the region (published by Windsor in his history) also 
remain, testifying to his skill and knowledge of technique. 

When the great move South came, the end of August 1781, 
Villefranche hoped to be allowed to follow the Army but instead 
was sent West into the Indian country to rebuild the defences 
opposite Fort Herkimer. It was quite natural therefore, when 
he learned of the promotions in rank of the officers who were 
privileged to take part in the glorious siege of Yorktown that he 
should have hoped for like advancement. The commanding 
officers at West Point seem to have heartily seconded his wishes. 
General Heath wrote of Villefranche to the Commander-in- 


Chief : 


Highlands, Feb. 21, 1782 


. . - His faithful services, unremitting zeal and exertions 
for the public, exhibited on all occasions, constrane me to 
represent them useful. He wished to go South. The 
Northern frontier being then threatened by the Enemy, he 
was sent back. He went with the greatest expedition. . 
On every occasion he discovered abilities, warm attachment 
to the cause, and ardent desires to promote the public 
SET vice: . 


General McDougall wrote even more warmly: 


West Point, Feb. 24, 1782 

. . intelligent, excellent, careful officer, especially of the 
public stores. . . . His manners are well adapted to our 
kind of government and besides, his general exterior cor- 
responds to it. He possesses great calmness of temper. 
He however feels himself chagrined when his countrymen 
in the same line with him were promoted, from an appre- 
hension of its lessening his character in the eyes of his 
Master.and his national countrymen. I wish that so deserv- 
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ing an officer may be given a grade which his long services 
and singular qualifications merit... . 


This question of rank in the army was one fraught with so 
many complexities that Washington entered into it as little as 
possible. He had however a real respect for Major Ville- 
franche whose promotion was brought about later through the 
untiring exertions of the Commandant of Engineers who took 
up the matter of promotions in his Corps as soon as he had 
returned to America the end of 1782. In the mean time Wash- 
ington wrote soothingly to Villefranche in part as follows: 


Philadelphia March 4, 1782 


Sine jee 
I beg you to accept my thanks for your services in con- 
structing the several works on the Mohawk River... . I 


am very sensible of the zeal, professional knowledge, and 
activity you have shown during your services in this country, 
and should be happy in contributing to your advancement. 
. . . That you had not the good fortune to share in that 
success [Yorktown] was not your fault. . . . Your char- 
acter in the army will always command such testimonies . . 

as will give that just value to your services which they merit. 


News of the birth of the Dauphin in France reached Wash- 
ington April 1782. The celebration at West Point, which took 
place May 31st, was put under the direction of Major Ville- 
franche who acquitted himself in such a way that Washington 
wrote him: 


Newburgh June 4, 1782 
Sits 
I take the early opportunity of expressing to you the high 
satisfaction I felt at the taste and elegance displayed in the 
preparations you made for the celebration of the birth of 
the Dauphin—the very great part you had in contributing 
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to the pleasures of that day deserves my warmest acknowl- 
edgements and I beg you to receive this testimony of my 
thanks for your exertions on that occasion. 


Major Villefranche 


Once during the summer it seemed that the opportunity of 
active service would at last be made possible to Villefranche and 
he wrote asking permission to march with the army. Again 
disappointment followed the request. Washington, through 
one of his aides, sent the Major a note which reads in part as 
follows: 


Newburg August 28, 1782 

neti 

. . . His Excellency was pleased to inform me . . . that 
he would have you at present continue to superintend .. . 
the work now carrying on at West Point, but in case we 
should come to serious operations in the field, he will not be 
unmindful, in making his arrangements, of employing your 
Talents in such a manner as will be useful to the public and 
reputable to yourself. In the mean time, the General pro- 
poses that all the Engineers (except Col. Lomoy & one other 
who will be named by him), be employed under your orders 
in carrying the works now in hand into execution. 

I am with great regard and esteem etc. 
Majr. Villefranche. 


The return of Duportail the middle of December 1782 was the 
signal for an energetic and persistent demand made both to 
the Commander-in-Chief and to the President of Congress for 
the advance in rank of every one of the Engineers who had 
served the United States as members of the Corps. Duportail 
did not allow himself to be put off by any excuses, delays or 
difficulties. Petition after petition is to be found in the Papers 
of the Continental Congress that were read before that body, 
General Washington in the end supporting every case so urged. 
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The Washington Papers contain those appeals sent directly to 
the Commander-in-Chief. Always Duportail pointed out that 
what was asked would in no wise render the position of Congress 
difficult; that none asked for more than commission by brevet 
so that there would be no change in pay. Also, since all the 
men were returning to France their rank on leaving America 
could in no wise affect the service in this country. There was 
never any actual objection offered by either Congress or by 
Washington. The difficulty lay wholly with the number of 
things that were claiming the attention of Congress and the 
tendency to put off decisions that were not of instant importance. 
Duportail understood this and tactfully bided his time without 
ever for a moment giving up the determination to see the matter 
successfully to a finish. In just one case he failed, that of his 
aide de camp, M. de Castaing, of whom a short notice will be 
given later. 

May 2nd, 1783, the Committee appointed to examine the cases 
reported as follows regarding Major Villefranche and Captain 
Enfant: 


The long and meritorious services of these two officers 
in the important department of the army in which they have 
acted, and of the proofs which they have produced of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s entire approbation of their conduct, 
as well from his own observation of their conduct as the 
testimonials of other Genl. officers under whom they have 
more immediately served with distinguished skill and brav- 
ery, entitle them to the notice of Congress and to the pro- 
motion which they have requested as the most important 
reward of their services, and strongest proof Congress can 
give of their approbation... . 


As a result, Major Villefranche was given the rank of Lt. 
Colonel and Captain Enfant that of Major by brevet. Du 
Cambray at the same time was made Colonel. 

Duportail, having achieved signal success in his efforts to have 
the officers of his corps receive the recognition due them from 
the American army, set about doing what he could to have them 
given places according to their merits in the French service. 
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To this end he begged Washington to write favorably of the 
services of Villefranche and Rochefontaine to the French 
Minister. A very cordial letter to M. de la Luzerne written 
November 6th, resulted. The French Minister replied Novem- 
ber 21st in part as follows: 


. . . It gives me the greatest pleasure to receive testi- 
monials from Congress and from Your Excellency of the 
satisfaction the French officers have given in the service of 
ihe United Statess54.78 


In addition Duportail, in a note left with the Comte de Roch- 
ambeau, pleaded with the French Minister to do what he could to 
secure for Lt. Colonel Villefranche a “company in the Royal 
Grenadiers or in a Provincial Regiment” in France. He asked 
for Major Bichet de Rochefontaine a similar favor. 

The only American belonging to the corps of Engineers, as 
listed by Villefranche April 1782, seems to have been Captain 
Nevin (also written Niven and Neven). He was probably of 
Huguenot descent and came from the region around New York. 
He had first served as an engineer under Kosciuszko who recom- 
mended him warmly for character and qualifications. Later he 
was associated with Gouvion when the latter officer was sent to 
rebuild the fortifications on the lower Hudson after the destruc- 
tion by the British when evacuated in 1779. Duportail wrote to 
Washington asking him to intercede with Congress to make 
Captain Nevin a Major. The Commander-in-Chief forwarded 
the request, adding a recommendation of his own which read 
in part: 

. . . As the Engineers we now have are only for a tem- 
porary service and it will always be necessary to have men 
skilled in that branch of military science in this country, it 
appears to me to be a necessary policy to have men who 


128 The Minister then congratulates General Washington on the evacua- 
tion of New York, and says he expects to be present on the 28th at the 
rejoicings ordered for that day. There was practically no fighting after 
Yorktown. Savannah was evacuated July 11, 1782; Charleston, Decem- 
ber 14th, 1782, and New York, November 25th, 1783. 
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reside among us forming themselves during the war under 
these Gentlemen. . . . 


Congress acceded to the request, dating Nevin’s commission 
as Major from the 23rd April, 1779.9 

Of Captain de Lauren mentioned on the list by Villefranche, 
no other allusion has anywhere been found. 

At what time Major de Brahm joined the Engineer corps is 
not clear. Among the Franklin Papers in the American Philo- 
sophical Society is a letter from his father written from Coblentz 
April 2oth 1777. He states that his son, Ferdinand J. S. de 
Brahm was in the service of the Prince Elector of Treves but 
is now a Captain of artillery in the American service. He adds 
that the son had written asking for an extension of leave which 
the father was sending with other letters which he begs Frank- 
lin to forward with all despatch. 

In 1783 (April 27th) Francois de Brahm writes Franklin 
asking for news of a brother “in behalf of an anxious family ”. 
The last time he was heard from was the year previous when he 
wrote from Philadelphia. He is spoken of in the Journals of 
Congress, February 6, 1784, when his case was discussed by that 
body as he had asked for promotion before returning home to 
again serve under the “ Prince Elector”. He also asked for 
money to pay his passage home. This was granted him by 
Congress as also the rank of Lt. Colonel by brevet. 

An under officer named Peter de Castaing, who served as 
aide de camp to General Duportail, was assiduously recom- 
mended by his chief to both General Washington and to the 
President of Congress. The first appeal was made following 
the siege of Yorktown and before Duportail had left on fur- 
lough for France. He speaks of Castaing as a Frenchman born 
in Martinique, one of the oldest lieutenants in the army ” who 
came over at the very first and had always “conducted himself 
in a way to merit the esteem of French and Americans alike ” 
but who had never received any particular.favor for “ extra- 
ordinary services”. He was appointed aide de camp to Dupor- 


129 The two letters are to be found in P. C. C., No. 152, Vol. VIII, 
ff. 337-339. 
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tail in June 1779 and served loyally and well through the siege 
of Charleston and later at Yorktown. The Commission of 
brevet Captain asked for was not granted at that time because 
of the jealousies it would arouse and other difficulties that 
would result from the promotion. 

After Duportail left, de Castaing obtained the rank of Captain 
in a Massachusetts regiment. On the General’s return to 
America fresh efforts were put forth to secure the rank of 
Major for his former aide de camp. November 6, 1783 just 
before sailing for home, Duportail wrote a letter to General 
Washington, perhaps the most pleading in tone he ever allowed 
himself, in which he begged for this special favor from Con- 
gress, and that Washington would second his request, which 
he says, he will take as a “ new proof of that goodness towards 
me which has attached me till now to America.” 

Washington forwarded the letter to the President of Congress. 
The case was twice taken up by that body and though the second 
time it was very warmly recommended by the Committee who 
reported on it, yet the motion was lost. The proceedings are 
given in detail under February 24th 1784. 

Among the foreign officers of Engineers listed by Villefranche 
in April 1782, only one was destined to remain in America: that 
was l’Enfant, future planner of the National Capital. This 
young man had been one of the very first to enlist on the staff 
of du Coudray the summer of 1776 in Paris. He was then only 
twenty-two years old. He sailed with that officer from Havre 
on the Amphitrite in December 1776 and returned when the 
vessel was ordered back, landing at l’Orient in January 1777. 
He is mentioned by Beaumarchais in a letter of February 10, 
1777 written to his secretary M. de Francy at Nantes. Beau- 
marchais says in part: 


. . I should like to be very sure whether M. du Coudray 
has taken or left with someone, the commissions of the 
officers and their money. . . . In any case find out exactly 
the position of every one and especially that of M. Enfant 
because he has been very highly recommended to me. He 
has written and seems to be in great need ; you might let him 
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have a few louis if there is no way of finding out what has 
become of his gratifications and appointments on condition 
they be returned if the latter can be discovered.**° 


Later Enfant joined du Coudray in America and after the 
death of that officer was among those volunteers who preferred 
to serve in the American army without pay until a place had 
been made for them rather than accept the money from Congress 
to pay their passage home. Along with Colonel Fleury, Captain 
Walker and Duponceau, l’Enfant served for a time under 
Baron von Steuben when the latter was appointed Inspector 
General of the army. On April 3, 1779 Congress took into 
consideration a report of the Baron setting forth “the great 
diligence and attention these men had displayed in his service 
and asking from Congress a sum of money for each according 
to their rank and expenditures up to that time. The same day 
Enfant was appointed a Captain of Engineers to have rank 
from the 18th day of February 1778. April 16th 1779 the sum 
of five hundred dollars was voted him. 

Soon after his promotion to a definite place in the American 
army, l’Enfant went south and joined the light infantry of 
Colonel Laurens. He was wounded at Savannah and taken 
prisoner at Charleston and not exchanged until the beginning 
of 1782. The details of his exchange are not now traceable. It 
seems however certain that he first came under the observation 
of Duportail while a prisoner at Charleston and was remembered 
by him after release. The following note is taken from among 


the Rochambeau papers: 


M. L’Enfant came to America with M. du Coudray fur- 
nished with a brevet of Lieutenant in the Colonial troops. 
He served in the American army and obtained in 1778 a 
commission of Captain of Engineers. Later he attached 
himself to the light Infantry in the Army of the South. He 
was at the Seige of Savannah and in the assault of that place 
he commanded an American column. He was wounded by 


130 Jules Marsan, Beaumarchais et les Affaires d’Amérique, p. 4. 
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a coup de feu and remained on the field of battle. He was at 
Charlestown during the seige and was made a prisoner. He 
owed his exchange to the Comte de Rochambeau; since that 
time he joined the Army of General Washington where he 
has been employed as Engineer. M. Duportail intends im- 
mediately to request Congress to raise him to the rank of 
Major. He desires strongly to obtain for M. L’Enfant a 
company in the Royal Grenadiers or in the provincial Regi- 
ments with a pension as for M. Villefranche; those two 
officers have been obliged to spend the greater part of their 
fortune in the service of the United States." 


In the mean time l’Enfant had personally addressed Wash- 
ington in connection with the question of rank after having 
learned that Captain Rochefontaine, his ranking inferior, had 
been made Major after Yorktown. He deplores the fact that 
his nineteen months imprisonment debarred him from the 
privilege of serving at that siege. The letter is dated Feb. 18. 
1782. 

I do not complain [he says] nor pretend to any preference 
to my brother officers, when I say that in five years I have 
served the United States, I have sought every opportunity 
and neglected none that offered, to distinguish myself by 
love of their service. 


He gives the following detail of his service in America: 


In 1778 I was honored with the commission of Capt. 
Engineer. By leave of Congress attached to the inspector 
general from this moment I have made every possible effort 
to employ for the public benefit the little theoretic knowledge 
I had acquired by study—having finished that campaign by 
working five months successively during the winter of 1778 

131 This document is signed by the Comte de Rochambeau, having been 
handed him for M. de la Luzerne by Major General Duportail a few days 


before he left for France. Rochambeau Papers, Papers without date, 
end of 1783,’ Library of Congress, Mss. Division. 
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and 79, and seeing no appearance of an active campaign to 
the northward—my whole ambition was to obtain leave to 
attend the southern army where it was likely the seat of war 
would be transferred. I arrived at Charlestown at the 
moment when General prevot retired from before it—and 
hastened to join the army but finding very little to do in the 
corps I belonged to and I obtained leave to join the light 
infantry under /t. col. laurens his friendship offered me many 
opportunities of seeing the enemie to advantage. . . . I re- 
mained attached to the corps of engineers seizing every 
opportunity to follow the light infantry when any thing 
offered,—and in this manner I passed the campaign of 
in georgia. 

the affair of savannah was I thought a glorious oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing myself . . . my disappointment was 
compleat, I had however this satisfaction to have been 
among troops, who among the distresses of that unfortunate 
day, acquired as much glory as if they had been crowned 
with success—it is without partiality I say that never were 
greater proofs of true valour exhibited than at the assault 
at Savannah... . 

there my military career was stopped for a time by a 
wound I received that day which detained me in bed till 
january 1780—my weak state of health did not permit me 
to work at the fortification of charlestown, and when the 
enemy debarked I still was obliged to use a crutch . . . the 
goth march . . . the major who commanded the light in- 
fantry being wounded by the fire, I supplied his place . . . I 
successfully opposed the parties sent by the enemy to recon- 
noitre the works . . . from this moment to the reduction 
of the place . . . I attached myself wherever I could render 
the least service. < 

. sensible of the duty of an officer and jealous of my 

personal honor I have done nothing with a lucrative view, 
my ambition was to gain the general esteem of the army and 
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perticularly to merit the approbation of your Excellency . . . 
deprived (by my captivity) in sharing in the reduction of 
Yorktown I dare, however ... compare the merit of 
several unfortunate campaigns with the good fortune of 
those who happened to be at York. . . . 


I have etc. L’ENFANT, capt. of the corps of engineers. 


L’Enfant had the happiness to receive a personal reply from 
the Commander-in-Chief, who wrote March 1st 1782 expressing 
his sympathy in seeing “inferior officers promoted over one’s 
head”. He explains that he had no part in the promotion of 
Rochefontaine; that it was done solely on the recommendation 
of Duportail to Congress and according to the custom of 
Europe. The letter ends with the following complimentary 
observations regarding the record of |’Enfant: 


Your zeal & active services are such as reflect the highest 
honor on yourself and are extremely pleasing to me and I 
have no doubt they will have their due weight with Congress 
in any future promotion in your corps. 


About this time the French Minister wrote General Washing- 


ton asking that M. l’Enfant be permitted to remain a month at 
Philadelphia, adding: 


. . . his presence will be very helpful in constructing a 
hall which I am making in order to give to Congress and 
the inhabitants of Philadelphia a festival to celebrate the 
birth of Monseigneur the Dauphin. .. . 


Washington replied begging his Excellency to be assured that 
he is most happy to have the opportunity of doing him a favor 
“ but especially on the present occasion ”’, which, he says he views 
as “diffusing the most sensible joy to the allied nations of 
France and America”. 

On May 2nd 1783, along with Major Villefranche and Lt. 
Colonel du Cambray, l’Enfant received the promotion so long 


desired, that of Major by brevet. This was shortly after the 
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ratification by Congress of the Preliminaries of Peace, April 15, 
1783 and the announcement to the army by Washington of the 
consequent cessation of hostilities. 

L’Enfant’s most signal honor however was having his design 
chosen for the insignia of the Order of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati which was organized May 10-13, 1783, at Newburg on 
the Hudson, where the army was encamped. Washington, as 
the first President, had written the Major asking him to suggest 
a design. June 10, |’Enfant replied in a lengthy letter, many 
times published by the Society in their records in which he says 
in part: 

Dear General: 

Immediately on receiving your letter of the 20th May 
. . . I set about the plan of the medal: I send you the design 
with both faces made very large so that you may better 
judge of them. . . . I have not complied with your desire 
to make it oval, as such a form for a medal is not proper. 
. . . A medal is a monument to be transmitted to posterity 
and consequently it is necessary that it be executed to the 
highest degree of perfection possible in the age in which it 
IS .StCUCK ates 


At the next meeting of the Society his design was approved : 


Cantonment of the American Army, 18 June, 1783 

. . . Resolved that the bald Eagle, carrying the Emblem 
on its breast be established as the Order of the Society, and 
that the Ideas of Major L’Enfant respecting it and the 
Manner of its being worn by the Members be adopted. . . . 

Resolved That the thanks of this convention be transmitted 
by the President to Major L’Enfant for his care and ingenu- 
ity in preparing the aforementioned designs, and that he be 
acquainted that they cheerfully embrace his offer of Assist- 
ance, and request a continuance of his Attentions in carrying 
the Design into Execution, for which purpose the President 
is desired to correspond with him.*** 


181a Duportail, Gouvion, Laumoy, du Cambrai, Villefranche among 
others joined the Order of the Cincinnati before leaving America. 
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The story of l’Enfant’s efforts and experiences in connection 
with having the medals struck in Paris does not belong here. 
Suffice it to say that in October he was given leave of absence 
from the army until May of the following year “ for the purpose 
of going to France on his own private affairs.” 1*? 


132 See Introduction by J. J. Jusserand of L’Enfant and Washington, 
by Elizabeth S. Kite, Baltimore, 1929. 


CHAPIDR XI 


DuPporTAIL AND THE PEACE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN ARMY 


Major General Duportail and Colonel Gouvion in the fall of 
1781 had received permission to remain in Europe six months. 
In the event, a full year rolled round before they again appeared 
in America. On the 18th of December 1782 the French Min- 
ister notified General Washington of the arrival two days before 
within the Capes of Delaware of the Danae a ship bringing 
“many packets and 180,000 livres” from France and “two 
gentlemen of our acquaintance, General Duportail and Colonel 
Gouvion.” 

June 27th of that year Duportail had written General Wash- 
ington that they had expected to return within the appointed 
time but had been delayed along with the Marquis de Lafayette, 
from a desire to bring with them either news of the Peace or, 
in case that should fail, assurances of further military aid. He 
adds in closing: 


. i wish you be persuaded how much i long to join your 
excellency and the american army. 1 consider myself as an 
american if not by birth by a mutual adoption. the Cause of 
America is mine, all my pleasure is in it, and 1 will not leave it 
before we attained the success.*** 


133 General Duportail, in learning to write English, developed a method 
altogether his own in ignoring the usual capitalization. In the following 
specimens capitals are entirely omitted although Duportail has a tendency 
to employ what might be considered a capital letter when an R or a C 
or sometimes a D begins a word. Always he dots the personal pronoun, 
though at times it appears to be a little larger than at others. There is 
never any recognition of the necessity of beginning a new sentence with 
a capital. 
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The Danae had run aground in the fog and there was some 
delay before she could be got off. As soon as he reached Phila- 
delphia Duportail wrote General Washington: 


philadelphia, 24Xbre 1783 
Dear General, 
give me leave to assure you of the pleasure i feel of seeing 
you again in America and under your excellency’s command. 
i wished to return sooner but i was detained by many reasons 
principally by the hope of engaging the French ministry in 
an expedition if not against new york, at least against charles- 
town. i suppose the marquis de lafayette has informed your 
excellency of all that we have done about it. as soon as it 
was certain that nothing could be undertaken this year i 
applied to the ministry to be sent back here even without the 
marquis . . . as soon as i shall have settled some affairs 
here i propose to go and pay my respects to your excellency. 
permit me, Sir, to present my respects to Mrs. Washington 
and my compliments to the gentlemen of your family. 
i have the honor to be etc. 
DuportTAIL 
ps. gouvion presents his respects to your excellency 


During January and February 1783 Duportail busied himself 
in urging the promotion of the different officers spoken of in the 
last chapter ; particularly of Villefranche, Enfant, du Cambray 
and his aide de camp, M. de Castaing. To attain his ends he 
corresponded with the French Minister and with the Comte de 
Rochambeau as well as with General Washington and the Presi- 
dent of Congress. His intention was to join General Washing- 
ton at Headquarters on the Hudson as soon as these important 
negotiations were well under way. 

Colonel Gouvion had immediately joined the army at New- 
burg. Duportail wrote in a letter to General Washington, 
January 29th from Philadelphia: 


iam véry impatient to be informed by colonel gouvion if 
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he could get a quarter for me at camp. i will set off immedi- 
ately to pay my respects to your excellency. 


Three weeks later, February 19th he wrote: 


i was setting off for camp last Saturday . . . when I was 
stopped by the intelligence of the peace . . . i have been told 
yesterday of your excellency proposing to make a journey to 
the eastward. 


I have the honor to be etc. 
His Excellency General DuporTAIL 
Washington. 


The Preliminaries of Peace had been signed in Paris, Novem- 
ber 30th, between representatives of the United States and Eng- 
land. Word reached America toward the end of January 1783. 
As there was every reason to believe that Congress would ratify 
the Treaty, Duportail realized that the war was practically over 
and ceased to think more about joining the army at head-quart- 
ers unless positively ordered to do so. April roth the French 
Minister notified Washington as follows: 


Philad. April 10, 1783 
Sir, 

I have to inform your Excellency, that I have just received 
instructions from the Minister—that in consequence of the 
Peace the French Troops actually here are to be sent to 
France without delay. If you see no cause to defer it I 
shall accordingly take immediate measures for their depar- 
ture—I impatiently await the arrival of the Duke de Lauzun 
to give the necessary orders, as no definitive arrangements can 
be made in his absence. 


Chev. de la Luzerne. 


A few days later Duportail sent the following message regard- 
ing the French Engineers serving in the Continental Army: 
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philadelphia 16 april 1783 
Dear general 


i am expecting every day orders of the court of france, 
as they will probably recall us home and give us very little 
time, i wish that if your excellency thinck that if we can be 
of some further service to this country in this moment to 
communicate to me his orders and wishes. my attachment to 
america and in particular to your excellency will not finish 
with the war but only with my life and i will thinck myself 
very happy and much honored if 1 can be of some utility to a 
country that is in my heart next to the country to which I 
owe my birth. 

I have the honor to be etc. 


DuPporTAIL 


Washington replied: 


Head Quarters, 23d April 1783 

Dear Sir, 

I have received your favor of the 16th instant. 

. . . Inanswer to your questions respecting the Engineers, 
I can only say that a Peace Establishment is now under con- 
sideration, in which it is recommended that Congress should 
form Military Academies & Manufactories as a part of this 
Establishment—should this idea be adopted, and the Plan 
carried into execution; it will doubtless be necessary for us to 
retain some of the French Engineers in America, for the first 
beginning of the Institution . . . I am persuaded that none 
will be more agreeable than those gentlemen of your Corps 
who have distinguished themselves in our service with so 
much ability & satisfaction. 

Your ete. 


GEO. WASHINGTON 
Majr Genl Du Portail. 
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Congress had already requested Duportail to express in writ- 
ing his views regarding the peace establishment of the Engineer- 
ing branch of the army. In reporting the matter to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief he took occasion to explain more clearly the 
meaning of his last communication which Washington had 
assumed was an offer of continued services by the members of 
the Royal Corps of Engineers. Duportail’s letter is dated April 
29, 1783. He assures Washington that “there is no appear- 
ance that those who belong to the French service will have the 
liberty of remaining,” and that he had only meant to express 
his eagerness to render himself useful during the little time that 
remained before he and his brother officers would be forced to 
return to France. He ends thus: 


since my last letter a committee of Congress for the estab- 
lishment of peace asked me my ideas respecting my Depart- 
ment. i will send your excellency my memorial to make the 
use of it that you shall thinck proper. 

if your excellency has no occasion for my presence in 
Camp, i beg leave to stay here having many little business to 
settle. besides it would not be worth while for so short time 
to send my baggage to camp and establish myself it would 
be very expensive and troublesome. notwithstanding I will 
wait for the order of your excellency and i shall execute them 
always with the greatest pleasure. 

i have the honor ete. 
DuporTAIL 


Washington answered this letter rather coldly: 


Head Quarters, 10 May, 1783 
Sir 


You have anticipated my wishes, in having, as you men- 
tion, communicated your sentiments on a peace establish- 
ment, so far as relates to your Department, to a Committee 
of Congress—as you promised to send me a copy of it, I 
shall be gratified by a sight of your ideas on the subject— 
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As you mention it to be very inconvenient for you to come 
to Camp—lI do not at present recollect anything of Impor- 
tance enough to render your attendance here necessary— 


LsATeLC: 
(Draft unsigned) 
MGnl. Duportail. 


A document in the Papers of the Continental Congress dated 
May the 4 1783, shows that at this time the French officers of 
the Engineer Corps were gathered in Philadelphia, Congress 
having passed a resolution earlier in the year which required 
the signature of each member of the corps.——The document 
reads: 


philadelphia May the 4th 1783 
The officers of the Corps of Engineers having met for the 
purpose of giving their opinion respecting the commutation 
of the half pay, agreeably to a resolution of Congress of the 
22nd of March 1783, have unanimously agreed to accept the 
Commutation agreeable to the term of said resolution (full 
pay for five years instead of half pay for life.) signed by 
Duportail, Gouvion, Laumoy, Cambray, Villefranche, 
L’Enfant, Wuibert, Murnan and Rochefontaine.*** 


Duportail’s first memorial on the Peace Establishment of the 
army has not been found among the Washington Papers or 
among those of the Continental Congress. In sending it to the 
Commander-in-Chief Duportail wrote: 


philadelphia 25 may 1783 
Dear general 
i have the honor to present you the memorial mentioned in 
my last letter. I composed it after the hints you have been 
pleased to give me when at head quarters. i beg your ex- 
cellency to let me know if i have been happy enough to meet 
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with your ideas, wishing not to propose anything to Congress 
but through you and what you approve of. 
i have the honor etc. 
DUPORTAIL 
his excellency general washington 


Washington replied : 


Head Quarters June 7, 1783 

Sir 

I have been favored with your letter of 25th May, accom- 
panied by your observations respecting the fortifications 
necessary for the United States—I was extremely obliged by 
the communication, and now enclose them under flying seal 
to Congress, with a letter to His Excellency the President, 
which is likewise open to your inspection—I have the honor 
to be etc. 

Majr. Gen. Du Portail 


In his letter to the President, Washington said in part: 


. . . The sentiments expressed appear not only to be the 
production of a well informed mind, and the result of much 
experience aided by great professional knowledge, but be- 
cause they seem also to be dictated by a disinterested zeal for 
the future tranquility and happiness of the United States. 

Regarding the principles of defence on which Genl. Dupor- 
tail has particularly treated in a very important point of light, 
cannot help recommending a proper consideration of them in 
the adoption of a Peace Establishment, so far as they may 
be found practicable with our means, and applicable to our 
local circumstances. For although the subjects proposed are 
undoubtedly of very great & immediate consequence, & re- 
quire that something should be done without delay, yet how 
far we are able at this time to enter into extensive arrange- 
ments for the fortification of Posts and Harbours, and the 
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establishment of Military Academies etc. must be submitted 
to the wisdom of Congress and rest upon their decision. 

His Excellency 

The President of Congress 

(June 7—Draft not signed) 


One slightly annoying incident occurred during the summer. 
Baron von Steuben was ordered to Quebec to confer with Gen- 
eral Haldimand about the surrender of British forts along the 
frontier and he asked that Major Enfant might accompany 
him. As soon as he heard of the matter, General Duportail 
wrote the Commander-in-Chief, begging him to be so good “if i 
or the first officers of the Corps have not been so unfortunate 
as to lose your esteem and confidence, not to trust any person 
with any business that belongs to our department.” 

To this letter Washington replied that the commission was 
not of a nature to require an engineer and that he had not 
thought it important enough to send “one of your rank and 
abilities.” In the end Villefranche went with the Baron. He 
[ Villefranche] later made a report regarding the fortifications 
necessary on Lake Champlain. 

So the summer passed and no word came from Congress 
relative to the French engineers. The middle of September 
General Duportail wrote the Commander-in-Chief : 


philadelphia 16 7bre, 

Dear General 

the officers of my department and myself have waited 
patiently till now with the army that Congress be pleased to 
take a resolution concerning them and we would wait still 
longer if we are not in a peculiar situation. when the army 
or part of it shall be dismissed the american officers can 
go home when they please but it is not so with us. your 
excellency knows that we are almost all foreigners—so to 
go home we must cross the atlantic. but i beg leave to 
observe, dear general that the winter is approaching, that in 
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that season the opportunities for going are much more scarce, 
the voyage not pleasant and for many of us the distance from 
the sea town to our respective places of abode very great—i 
may add that it is of some importance for those who are 
attached to the service in europe to show themselves there 
the soonest possible. thus, dear general I take the liberty 
of entreating your excellency to urge the resolution of Con- 
gress respecting our department—if the present circum- 
stances do not permit them to take a final determination it is 
possible perhaps to take such measures as would set at liberty 
those who would wish for it without however losing irrevoc- 
ably those whose service might be desired afterwards by 
Congress and who might be inclined to continue them. but 
i entreat your excellency again most earnestly, to engage 
Congress to take a resolution upon this the soonest possible, 
for which we shall have the greatest gratitude. 
i have the honor etc. 
DuPoORTAIL 
his excellency general washington 


Immediately on receiving the letter of Duportail Washington 
wrote in reply: 


Rocky Hill, 19 September 1783 
Dear Sit; 

I have received your letter of the 16 instant and this day 
have laid it before Congress; their determination, which I 
hope will be speedy & agreeable to your wishes, shall be trans- 
mitted to you as soon as they come to hand. 

eamsdre sit 
Mj. Genl. Duportail GW (Draft signed) 


Four days later he wrote again: 
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Rocky Hill Sept. 23d 1783 

Dear Sir, 

I was this day in conference with a Commee of Congress 
upon the subject of your letter to me of the 16th inst. They 
discovered every disposition to release Gentn. of your 
departn. from the state of uncertainty in which they are 
( ? ) but wished previous to their making a report to Con- 
gress to obtain your sentiments more in detail upon a proper 
Peace establishment for the engineering Line of the army 
agreeably to the idea contained in your general observations 
which are now before Congress—I know you will require 
more information than they, or I, can give you in the unde- 
cided state in which things now are before you can deliver a 
precise opinion but all the data I can give you to work upon 
is, that we ought to maintain West Point as a Post—those 
which the British are to surrender to us,—and such as it may 
be found necessary to establish West or So-west upon our 
interior boundary and these too upon the most economical 
plan.— 

The sooner you can favor the Comee. (or me in their 
behalf) with your sentiments on this subject, the sooner the 
matter will be brought to a decision.—In the mean time, if 
you have it in your power, you would oblige me by giving 
me information of the name of the Genln. in yr. departmnt. 
who are disposed to remain in this country upon a Peace 
establishment. 

ham Dre oir ete, 
GEO. WASHINGTON 

Maj. Genl. Duportail 

(Autograph draft signed) 


September 30th Duportail sent the desired memorial with the 
following letter : 
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philadelphia, 7bre (30?) 1783 
dear general 

according to the demands of the committee i have the honor 
to send to your excellency my ideas about the establishment 
of my department. 1 wish i may be so happy as to meet with 
your own. i had a peculiar intention not to say any thing 
more than what is necessary to take a determination upon the 
matter. . 

iam sorry that i cannot give to your excellency the name 
of the gentlemen who might be disposed to remain in this 
country. in the present unsettled state of the affairs their 
choice would be a blind one— . . . congress must pronounce 
first and show what they intendto do. then if the gentlemen 
see that they have here an honorable, solid employment, if 
the united states show themselves to be a great respectable 
empire, or at least take proper measures for becoming so—I 
do not doubt that many of my department induced by incli- 
nation, and by the opportunity offered them here of doing 
things more important and interesting than those they could 
do in europe, would remain with pleasure. 

I take the liberty of requesting again your excellency in the 
most earnest manner to use his influence with congress to 
have a resolution upon this the soonest possible. 

I have the honor ete. 
his exc. genl. washington DUPoORTAIL 


[endorsement in the hand writing of Duportail] 


To answer the Confidence I am honored with, I will at 
once say what I think best for the United States to do in that 
Respect. It is to unite the Department of the Artillery with 
that of the Engineers so that after the union every officer 
should be without any Distinction an Artillery Officer and an 
Engineer. There are many reasons for the operation which 
T propose; the following are the principal ones. 
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Ist. The preliminary Knowledge necessary for an Artil- 
lery Officer or an Engineer, as the different branches of 
Mathematics, the Natural philosophy etc. are the same. 

2ndly. The very great Relation between the professions 
themselves. The most important use of Cannon, that one 
which requires most skill and Knowledge of the Art is for 
the Defense of Fortified Places or the Attack of them. 
When an Engineer combines the different lines and Angles of 
a fortification between themselves and the Surrounding 
Ground to make that Fortification of the most advantageous 
Defense; when to the Contrary he frames the Plan of the 
Attack of it, and lays out his trenches and other works, he 
has principally in view to prepare the use of the Artillery, 
facilitate its effects and make them as great as possible. So 
he must be personally acquainted with the Nature of that 
Arm and have really on that Point all the Knowledge of the 
Artillery Officer. It is true the thing is not reciprocal and 
that the Artillery Officer when he is not Engineer at the 
same time and is confined to the execution of his Cannon 
does not want to have the Knowledge of the Engineer; but 
why not make him acquire it since he has already all the Pre- 
liminary Knowledge and the practise of the Artillery; and so 
he wants only to add the Study of the Art of fortification. 
Do we not see clearly that to do otherwise is to make twa 
Professions of what ought to be the object of one only 

3rdly. The great economy which results from that union. 
Wherever there is any fortification there is an Engineer to 
have the charge of it, and there is an Artillery Officer for the 
Artillery. But very often each of those Officers has not 
a Sufficient Employment in his Department and if the Depart- 
ments were united one Officer could do the Duty of the two 
with the greatest ease. I think one third of Officers might 
be Spared upon the whole without the least inconveniency for 
the Service. 

4thly. ‘That great Relation which we said to take place 
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between the two Professions of the Artillery and the En- 
gineers is the Cause of frequent Disputes and Dissentions 
among them because the line of Separation cannot be drawn 
exactly, principally for the most delicate circumstance in War, 
and the more Knowledge and Talent each Corps possesses, 
the more Difficulties arise between the individuals, because 
they have more pretensions. So that reciprocal Envy and 
Inmity make the very qualities which should be conducive 
to the good of the Service turn against it. 

For those Reasons and many less important the Depart- 
ments of the Artillery and of the Engineers are united in 
some European States, and in those where they are not Plans 
for uniting them are proposed every Day. In France that 
union has been executed once and if it did not last it was 
because the time was not proper (in the midst of the war), 
and the Operation was formed upon a bad Scheme. Besides 
the private Interests of many Individuals principally of the 
first Officers were much hurted by it. Add to this that as 
those Corps in France exist a long while ago, each of them 
has acquired a particular esprit which makes it very adverse 
to such Union. However every Officer of experience 
almost, is persuaded of the advantage of it, and that it will 
take Place one Day or another. But here where there is not 
yet private interests or passions of the Corps to combat, the 
Congress must avail themselves of a happy circumstance 
which may never return to make at once their Establishment 
upon the Plan that Experience show to the old Peoples of 
Europe to be the best, although they cannot always follow 
their Notions. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CORPS OF ARTILLERY AND THE 
ENGINEERS 


I suppose here, according to the letter which his Excellency 
Genl. Washington has honored me with, the present Estab- 
lishment must be calculated only for the wants of the Frontier 
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against the British for if the United States intended to have 
fortified Harbours what I am going to propose should be 
insufficient. 

I propose two Regiments each to be composed of five Com- 
panies of Gunners one of Bombardiers, one Sappers & Min- 
ers, one of Articifers, each Company in time of peace shall 
be composed of 3 Sergeants, 6 Corporals, 24 privates com- 
manded by a first Capt. a second Capt. a first Lieut. and 
Second Lieutenant. (in time of war the number of privates 
may be doubled). 

The Regiment shall be commanded by one Colonel, one Lt. 
Colonel, one Major adding to this one pay master adjutant, 
one Ot. Mr., two Surgeons, one Sergent Major, the Drum 
Major, 6 Drums and fifes, which would make the whole of 
the Regiment altogether of 327 Men and the two Regiments 
of 654. 

I propose four Officers in each Company because it is 
necessary to have some to detach without Troops to different 
Places for the erection of care of Fortifications sunderies etc. 
Thus one of the Captains or Lieutenants, may be detached 
that makes 16 Officers for the two Regiments. one of the 
field Officers, the Lt. Col. or the Major may be detached also, 
so in all there will be eighteen which will be sufficient in this 
Moment. 

I propose to divide the whole extent of the frontiers in 
three Parts at the Head of which there should be an Officer 
of the Rank of Brigadier or Colonel to have the Direction 
of all what concerns the Artillery or the fortifications erected 
or to be erected and generally of all the Establishments rela- 
tive to that Department. 

Above all there must be a Commandant Director of all the 
fortifications of the United States. To the Director General 
the three Directors of the Districts mentioned shall be ac- 
countable for every thing as the Colonels of the Regiment 
and every Person employed in that Department.— 
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Through him shall the Orders of the Board of War or 
the Congress be transmitted to the Corps. Such an Officer 
appears to me absolutely necessary, to have that important 
Branch of the Administration governed upon the same Plan 
and constant Principles. Let us remember that a great many 
things tend to break the union between the American States. 
All the Continental Establishments ought to be calculated to 
reinforce that union. Thus, if in this instance there were 
at the head of the Department of the Artillery and fortifica- 
tions many Officers independent one from another, great in- 
conveniences might result from it. These Officers would 
differ in opinion and soon be jealous and enemies of one 
another. Some might acquire more influence with Congress 
than others. So inthe Establishment of fortifications in the 
Distribution of the Means of Defense, each State might be 
treated, not according to what its situation, its importance 
requires, but according to the Credit of the Officer who has 
the Direction of that Department. 

Some persons will perhaps imagine that the three Directors 
of Districts proposed are not necessary, that for the sake of 
economy the Colonels and the Lt. Cols. of the Regiments 
may be charged with the functions attributed to those Direc- 
tors. but if they observe those functions shall be to make 
under the Direction of the Director Generai an exact Recon- 
noitre of all the frontier, to search for the most proper places 
for the Forts and for all the Establishments relative to War, 
after that to plan those Establishments, preside over their 
erection, they will confess probably, that the Director of the 
District shall have enough to do without clogging them with 
the particular command and care of a Regiment, which they 
could never attend to. But, as I have mentioned, a field 
Officer of each Regiment shall be detached with the Directors 
of the District to assist them and have under them the com- 
mand of the Captains and Subalterns employed in the Busy- 
ness above mentioned. 
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I do not think it necessary here to expatiate myself upon 
Talents and Knowledge which the Duty attributed to the 
Director of the District requires of them as well as of the 
Director General. I take the Liberty to refer on that Head 
to the Memorial, wherein I endeavored to sketch what is to 
be done. A Vauban [marshall Vauban] is the greatest 
engineer france and europe had; he lived under the reign of 
Louis XIV it is he who framed the general plan of defense 
of the kingdom and gave the situations and designs of almost 
all the fortified places (note of Duportail in his hand) would 
be necessary in this Moment to the United States and nobody 
unless he thinks himself as able a Man as that famous 
Marshall, can undertake, without the greatest diffidence, that 
difficult work. And he who would undertake it without any 
fear proves that he has not the least idea of it. 


ACADEMY 


The necessity of an Academy, to be the Nursery of the 
Corps, is too obvious to be insisted upon. The Academy 
must be commanded under the Director General by a field 
Officer, assisted by a Captain. It requires a Master of 
Mathematics and of Natural Philosophy, one of Chemistry 
and one of drawing; as for Military Matters, it belongs to 
the Officers of the Head of the Academy to give those kind 
of Instructions. This is not the Place of enlarging upon this 
Subject. The Student ought to spend three years at least 
at the Academy. 

According to the total number of Officers of the Corps, ten 
or twelve Students should be sufficient to keep the Corps 
compleat. But as it is very advantageous to introduce in 
it the soonest possible, Men of Theory and Knowledge, I 
will propose here to leave in each Company the place of 
Second Lieutenant vacant, to fill those vacancies with the 
first Students which will receive their instruction at the 
Academy. So the number of Students in this Moment, 
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might be of twenty, and I do not doubt that it shall remain 
such afterwards, because if the union of the states is durable 
the Establishment proposed here will certainly be found too 
Inconsiderable and if I propose it so it is only to fall in with 
the present Circumstances and Dispositions. 
(Note by Duportail in his hand)—it is not improper 
perhaps, to observe here that according to the calculations 
i make the total establishment such as i propose it including 
the academy the rations and clothing will not cost much 
more than two hundred thousand dollars only i lessen a 
little the pay of the soldiers which is a little too high. 
DuportaliL.*** 


philad. Sept. 30 


October 6th Duportail wrote to the President of Congress 
stating that Brigadier general Laumoy, Colonel Gouvion and 
himself being “the three and only officers of the royal corps 
of engineers who had been sent in ’77 by the court on request 
of the american congress” now beg very earnestly to be 
given permission to return to france the soonest possible 
especially since “ the present opportunity may not present itself 
again for a long while”. He also begs that their accounts be 
settled before they leave.*® 

A few days later Congress responded as follows: 


Resolved, (Oct. 10, 1783) 

That Major General Duportail, Brigadier General 
Laumoy, and Colonel Gouvion, who have served with dis- 
tinguished merit in the Department of Engineers have leave 
to retire from the service of the United States, their affairs 
requiring their presence in Europe, and no arrangements 
having yet been made by which Congress might employ the 
abilities of these gentlemen, however desirous they might be 
of their services. 
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Resolved, That the Secretary of War express to the 
French Minister Plenipotentiary of His Most Christian 
Majesty in America, the high sense Congress entertain of 
the zeal, abilities, and conduct of these officers during their 
service in the Army of the United States, to the end that the 
said Minister may convey to his Court, the approbation of 
Congress of their distinguished merit. 

Resolved, That the Superintendent of Finance cause the 
accounts of Major General Duportail, Brigadier General 
Laumoy and Colonel Gouvion, to be immediately adjusted, 
and advance to them respectively, such sums as the state of 
the public finances will, in his opinion, admit, giving them 
certificates on interest for the balances which may be found 
due them. 


Passage, at the expense of the United States, was ordered for 
them a few days later. 


Resolved, (October 16) 


That the agent of Marine provide Major General du Por- 
tail, Brigadier General Laumoy, and Colonel Gouvion with a 
passage to France, in the ship Washington and that they be 
informed of the same. 


A partial report on the Memorial of September 30th presented 
by Duportail was made as follows: 


Report of a committee on a military peace arrangement, 
October 23, 1783. 

The Committee are of opinion that the principles laid down 
by Major General Du Portail, Chief Engineer, in the 
Memorial annexed to this report, so far as they respect 
merely the article of fortifications are in general sound and 
just; and that it will be expedient for Congress, as soon as 
they have determined upon the Corps of Engineers to instruct 
the head of that Corps to make a survey of the points proper 
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to be fortified and to digest a plan, proportioned to the Mili- 
tary establishment of the United States, to be laid before 
Congress for their consideration. 


Before leaving America, General Laumoy desired Washing- 
ton to give him a certificate, and at the latter’s request had sent 
October 14th a detailed account of his various employments in 
the service of America. Washington wrote under date of 18 
October, 1783, regarding the services of General Laumoy, in part 
as follows: 


. throughout the course of his services he has shown 
ereat knowledge of his profession and has acquitted himself 
with that zeal, activity and bravery which entitle him to the 
character of a good officer and an able Engineer. 

Br. Genl. Laumoy **° 


Ge WV (Draft signed) 


It seems probable before quitting America that General 
Laumoy and Colonel Gouvion traveled to headquarters to take 
their leave of Washington. There is a letter of General Dupor- 
tail to the Commander-in-Chief written very soon after Congress 
passed a resolution excusing them from further service, which 
begins by referring to General Washington’s expressions of 
regret to the two French officers to see them quit the service. 
Duportail deftly points out in this letter very much in the manner 


136 Very little seems to be known of General Laumoy after he left 
America. He announced his safe arrival at Brest “after a passage of 
31 days”. Apparently he received full pay from Congress since his 
name does not appear in the list published in 1794. One letter from 
Mme. Laumoy to Dr. Franklin is among the latter’s Papers in the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society’s collections. Itis dated April Ist, 1778, Orleans. 
In it she asks news of her son. The date on which Congress gave to this 
Engineer the rank of Brigadier General has not been found. It must 
have been near the beginning of 1783 or the end of 1782. Always 
modest and retiring, General Laumoy seemed to shun publicity. In his 
letter to Washington written from Brest, he speaks ‘of his “ most grateful 
remembrance of your kindness to me”. He expresses the hope of one 
day greeting him and Mrs. Washington in Virginia. 
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employed on several previous occasions—that were the services 
of any one of them really desired the same method of approach 
as formerly would have to be adopted. Congress, not having 
taken steps in that direction [asking the French Government 
through its Minister] nothing remained for them but to return. 
Washington replied promptly: 


Rocky Hill 18 Oct. ’83 

Dr Sir 

Genl Laumoy and Col. Gouvion did me justice in mention- 
ing the regret I feel at your intention of leaving this Country. 
The personal attraction which naturally grows out of such a 
length of service together, had I no other motive would 
occasion a regret at parting, but it is considerably heightened 
by your quitting the service and thereby depriving me of the 
hope of seeing you return to benefit the country by your 
abilities and experience in your profession, [Interlined, 
thought not clearly expressed] if such an establishment as 
this great Empire ought to adopt for the peace of it, should 
be finally agreed to, but which this moment is yet undecided. 

It would afford me much pleasure to tell you this person- 
ally before your departure, but if I should not have this 
satisfaction I beg you to be assured that you carry with you 
every good wish I can form for you, also that I shall ever 
retain a grateful sense of the aids I have derived from your 
knowledge & advice and more especially for the repeated 
testimonials I have recd. of your friendship and attachment 
for me. 


I am etc. G. W. 
Genl. Du Portail 


(Draft, partly autograph, signed) 


With no single one of the French officers who served so loyally 
and so well during the War of American Independence do we 
part with feelings of more sincere regret than with M. de 
Gouvion. Beloved by all who knew him, Washington seems to 
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time longer but was prevented by different news i heard 
from here—your excellency will not be surprised of that tour 
of mine after the american war it was certainly curious to 
see england & to observe the effect of their misfortunes the 
alterations it ought to produce in their government and so 
for those reasons 1 propose to return there in two months 
hence there is now in that city and throughout the country 
another cause of fermentation. it is the affair of the east 
indies. as you receive probably the english papers i thinck 
it superfluous to give your excellency any account of it—but 
i will be satisfied with saying to you that after all that i heard 
of the situation of their affairs in that part of the world, it 
is a great pity that france has made peace with england so 
for one year more and probably they were irrecoverably lost 
there. it is what i imagined while in america—i cannot give 
you any interesting news from this place. pleasure, diver- 
sions are the first objects which strike the attention here and 
the person arriving should thinck that there are no other 
affairs in paris. to know that it is not so requires some stay 
so as i cannot give you anything interesting in politics 1 am 
almost tempted to give you something in the physical way but 
i suppose this same ship will carry you from every one of 
your correspondents great particulars about the merveille of 
the time. your excellency conceives that i am speaking of 
the air baloon the most extraordinary discovery ever made 
but in that very matter i am yet pretty ignorant; i had not 
yet time since i am here of penetrating into all the proceed- 
ings. Chv. de Chastillux to whom i delivered your letter 
told me that he intended to give your excellency an account 
of it. nobody can do it better than that gentleman.— 
everybody here, dear general, asks me if you intend to 
come over—i give them little hope after what you told me. 
your excellency may be certain that he would be received in 
france with great pleasure but no body could have a greater 
satisfaction to see you than myself—you may be an object 
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of admiration from those who are at a distance and who 
know only your military and political life but for those who 
are so happy as to be particularly acquainted with your ex- 
cellency’s private character you are equally an object of ven- 
eration and attachment—however if i have little hopes of 
seeing you in france i hope to see you in america for 1 am 
far from renouncing from that country forever. maybe i 
shall be able to tell you more about it a few weeks hence. 
i suppose this letter will find your excellency in Virginia. 
permit me to present my respects to Mrs. Washington and 
my compliments to the gentlemen our companions in the war 
who are so happy as to live near you. i have the honor to 
he ct 


DuPoORTAIL 


CHAP DIR EL 


DuporTAIL, AMERICAN CITIZEN AND FARMER *** 

In 1778, while serving in the Continental Army at Valley 
Forge, Duportail along with the other generals, swore 
allegiance to the United States, Washington in his case act- 
ing as witness. The citizenship thus acquired served the 
French general in good stead when fifteen years later he fled 
from the Terror in France to seek refuge in America, in- 
tending to buy land and to establish himself there. 

Better than most Americans, Duportail knew the country 
of his adoption. During five years he had covered the whole 
range of it, riding on horseback from post to post; north, 
south, east, west, over and over again. He knew the climate, 
character of the soil, with the range of productiveness of 
each part. Where then should be choose to establish him- 
self? There was never any question in the mind of Dupor- 
tail as to where the choice of his heart lay. With sure, 
invincible attraction he found himself led to the scene of 
the most important of all his services to America; those that 
centered around Valley Forge. Even amidst the miseries 
of that dreadful winter of 1777-1778, the natural advantages 
of that section of the country, its climate and the general 
beauty of its wooded hills, greatly impressed him. Par- 
ticularly was he enchanted with the tumbling streams that 
came down from those hills, with the crystal-clear “ great 
springs of water’ that abounded among them, and with the 

138 With permission of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. First 
published in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, with 
reproduction of Duportail’s Plan of Valley Forge Encampment, Vol, 


LVI, October, 1932, pp. 347 et seq. 
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majestic, winding Schuylkill. During the summer of 1780, 
while enduring the miseries of a prison-camp near Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, he had written the French Minister, 
visioning the latter as “enjoying the cool shade of some 
pleasant country-seat near Philadelphia.” This vision he 
now wished to make real for himself. It remained only to 
select the spot, and, most important of all for his purpose, 
find someone who was willing to sell. 

The region around Valley Forge, originally included in 
Letitia Penn Manor, had been broken up into farms so that, 
by 1778, it was practically all in a state of effective cultiva- 
tion, and to a considerable extent owned by members of the 
Society of Friends to which William Penn belonged. Early 
in the eighteenth century a strip of land on the right bank 
of the Schuylkill, known as “ Swede’s Ford Tract,” extend- 
ing a mile along the river and with a depth inland of two 
miles, had been purchased and settled by Swedes from the 
region of the Delaware.’* All this land, including the 
Valley Forge section which lay ten miles to the southwest, 
was, in 1778, loosely included in the County of Philadelphia. 
In 1784, when definite boundaries were drawn and new coun- 
ties made, Swede’s Ford Tract found itself in Montgomery 
County and in the township of Upper Merion. At that date 
the waters of the Schuylkill were still crystal clear and alive 
with fish so that the shad-fishing industry was a thriving one 
and especially carried on by the Swedes settled there. All 
this had a great appeal to Duportail who wished to leave as 
far as possible behind him the bitter memories of the last 
few years. Some part of Swede’s Ford Tract, therefore, 
he wished to possess as his own. He was attracted in 
particular to that part of it which followed the Swede’s 
Ford Road for it was along that highway that fifteen years 
earlier he had come with the American Army on its way 


139 Archives of the Montgomery County Historical Society. 
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from Whitemarsh encampment to that of the Gulph, last 
resting place before taking up winter quarters at Valley 
Forge. 

How well Duportail knew that road! It was at Swede’s 
Ford that the improvised bridge of wagons, floored with 
rails from near-by fences, was prepared so that the army 
could pass over. It was there that the sacredness of the 
cause in which he found himself engaged first burned itself 
into his soul. It was there he stood watching the long line 
of ill-fed, scantily clad, often bare-foot soldiers file by and 
saw everywhere horses as well as men ready to drop from 
hunger and exhaustion. But it was precisely in the midst 
of all this agony that hope was born in him and confidence 
in the future of that army, for, at the head of the troops, 
sharing their hardships and suffering, rode Washington. 
No wonder that Duportail found himself now drawn as by 
magnetic power to this very spot. 

Duportail however, was not the only émigré who sought 
shelter from the French Revolution in the farm lands of 
the United States. Louis Marie and Guy de Noailles both 
bought farms in Montgomery County. Many other French 
names occur in the records. Among these is that of James 
Philip Delacour who, in 1792, bought a large segment of 
Swede’s Ford Tract. It was to him therefore that Duportail 
made known his desire to settle in that locality. The result 
was that on June 8, 1795, this gentleman turned over his 
whole plantation of 189% acres, “to Louis Lebégue Dupor- 
tail’’ and received the sum of “ 2,368 pounds and 15 shill- 
ings lawful money of Pennsylvania.” The recorded deed **° 
gives a lengthy description of the land, settling accurately 
its boundaries. It is there definitely stated that the land 
runs for a considerable distance along the Swede’s Ford 
road, but there is no mention of its touching the river. To 


140In the Montgomery County Court House, Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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remedy this defect, on the twenty-fifth of September of the 
same year, Duportail bought of “ John and Margaret East- 
burn for the sum of fifty-five pounds lawful money of 
Pennsylvania,” a piece of land, 


situate on the south east side of the road leading to Norristown 
ford on Schuylkill included between and bounded by said road 
the said river and the plantation of the said Louis Lebegue 
Duportail, containing by computation three acres more or less . 


The length of river frontage thus acquired measured a 
little over a quarter of a mile and the farm is henceforth 
listed as composed of 194 acres. Returning to the first deed 
it is important to note that though he there acquired no land 
directly on the river he was careful to secure the right “ to 
half part of the shad fisheries opposite Swede’s Ford Tract ” 
as well as “ free egress, ingress, and regress . . . for carry- 
ing out seins and putting fish on shore.” 

Behold then our erstwhile Major General (Maréchal de 
Camp), French Minister of War, settling down to the life 
of an American farmer, without regrets or loss of time 
pouring over past sufferings. He must have brought a 
servant with him and probably a French cook, though such 
accessories are taken too much as a matter of course for any 
special mention to be made of them; yet through his Ameri- 
can career when serving in the army we learn, incidentally, 
that such was the habit of the day. Although now an 
American farmer Duportail was still a gentleman of the old 
school and considered such accessories as of prime necessity. 
Otherwise, he was living the life of the country, adapting 
himself to such a dwelling as he found ready built upon his 
property. Immediately he bent every effort of mind and will 
to make his farm pay. As proof of this we have but to 
glance over the list of books taken from the inventory of 
Duportail’s estate. The list is as follows: 
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Smith’s Wealth of Nations 

Our Own Gardiner 

Roads and Dictionary 

Rural Economy 

Hints to Gentlemen of Prop- 
erty 

Leslie’s Husbandry 

Inquiries on Plaster of Paris 

The Famous Kalendar 

Practical Farmer 

Vindication of Randolph 

Speech of Ames in ye House 
of Rs. 

Sketch on Rotation of Crops 

Progress and State of the 
Canal Navigation in Penna. 

Description of certains lands 
in Massachusetts 

Disquisition concerning An- 
cient India 

On Fattening of Cattle 

Douglas (a tragedy) 
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FRENCH BOOKS 


Dictionnaire du jardinage 

Théorie du jardinage 

Boyle’s Dictionary in French 
and English 

Les éléments de 
anglaise 

Nouvelle grammaire allemande 

Dictionnaire de Bromare—15 
vols. 

Guide du Voyageur en Suisse 

Constitution of the French Re- 
public. 

Testament politique 


la langue 


Map of Connecticut 
A French Map 
Map of Pennsylvania **? 


These books were all so worn from constant usage that 


the appraiser found it difficult to set a value on them. 
were finally sold for ten dollars the lot. 


They 
Undoubtedly, 


Duportail spent much of his free time poring over these 
books, especially whatever pertained to the cultivation of his 
farm. At the time of his death his barns were full of hay, 
rye (thrashed and unthrashed), of oats, of old rye straw, 
etc. Always he kept horses; most of the time six, though 
the number and value varies somewhat during the five years 
the tax lists contain his name. Usually he has at least four 
cows, though the number falls at times to two; then rises to 

141 The papers connected with the settlement of the estate of General 


Duportail are kept on file in the office of the Register of Wills, Mon- 
gomery County Court House, Norristown, Pennsylvania. 
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six. All which shows that he was not averse to a “ trade” 
when the right opportunity offered. In 1796, his farm and 
dwelling was assessed at $1746; but, in 1799, the value noted 
had risen to $1996, undoubtedly owing to the improvements 
made during that time. 

In 1801, Duportail disposed of parts of his farm to two 
different purchasers. Knowing as we now do that he left 
America for France the following year it might be supposed 
that already he had begun to rid himself of his property in 
view of returning permanently to France. Nothing appar- 
ently was farther from his thought. On June 24, 1801, he 
sold his dwelling, barn and all improvements along with 9 
acres, 8 perches of land, to Alexander Crawford, for which 
he received the sum of $730.60. Next day, June 25, for the 
sum of “273 pounds 15 shillings, lawful gold or silver 
money of America” he sold to Samuel Holstein, a neighbor 
whose land joined his, 18 acres and 76 perches, 


with buildings, improvements, ways, woods, watercourses . . 
together with the benefit of the great spring of water . . . and 
other privileges particularly mentioned in the indenture from 
the said James Philip Delacour to Louis Lebegue Duportail . . . 
reserving ... 


And here we come to the clause which proves that the former 
French Minister of War intended to keep right on with his 
farming interests in America although he had already been 
notified that his disabilities as émigré had been removed and 
freedom secured for his return to France. The deed above 
mentioned goes on to say that special reservation is made of 
his right to the shad fisheries opposite Swede’s Ford Tract 
and also 


the right of roadway through the property [connecting his re- 
maining property with] the Swede’s Ford Road, together with 
the fruit and ornamental trees planted and growing on the 
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verge of each side thereof, with liberty of planting, cultivating 
and pruning as many more as he or they [his heirs and assigns] 
may from time to time deem necessary .. . 


The 1801 deeds here spoken of, not only make these reser- 
vations, looking to continued activities on the farm (which 
still contained about 166 acres), but later documents reveal 
the fact that he had already selected a site for a dwelling 
which pleased him better than did those of the original build- 
ings bought with the farm, and that he had begun the erection 
of a dwelling more to his own taste. In the meantime came 
the order from Napoleon for émigré officers to return home. 
When or how the message was conveyed to him does not 
appear. The decision to comply must have come suddenly. 
Judging from the fact that the tax lists were sent out toward 
the end of March each year and that none was recorded for 
“General Duportail, Farmer,” for 1802, the call must have 
come early that year. What is certain is that he left one 
Isaac Huddleston **’ as his agent to look after the interests 
of his plantation. Later, after news of Duportail’s death 
reached America, the court, February 3, 1803, appointed this 
same agent administrator of the estate. Isaac Huddleston’s 
report is dated January, 1804, and among “ Disbursements ”’ 
is mentioned the sum of “117 pounds 17 shillings and 6 
pence” given to 


several persons in the lifetime of Louis L. Duportail, agreeable 
to his instructions when he left America, in finishing a new 
House and Barn and digging a well, which were left unfinished 
by him—and other improvements on his farm, & harvesting and 
threshing his grain etc. 


For his trouble in managing the estate, Huddleston 
charged 37 pounds, 10 shillings which, with commissions, 
142 Tsaac Huddleston was a young Quaker doctor who settled in Nor- 


ristown in 1793. As a cultivated young man, the two had undoubtedly 
been early drawn together. See Auge, Men of Montgomery County. 
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fees, etc., brought disbursements up to £227.17.9. This sum 
is shown as met by the sale of the accumulated hay, oats and 
rye, and by the collecting of numerous lesser and greater 
debts scattered among surrounding farmers. There appear 
to have been no outstanding obligations against the estate. 

The remaining real estate of Duportail was sold at auction 
by the sheriff of Montgomery County in 1805,'** which with 
a few articles, sold also at auction, netted $6322.47. The 
report is signed and 


approved in behalf of the heirs of the late General Duportail, 
whose atty. in fact I am; 


Peter S. Duponceau *** 
Philadelphia 2, Oct. 1810. 


In addition to the above there is the account of Robert 
Porter, “administrator de bonis non”, showing the receipt 
of “sundry sums received at various times,” amounting to 
$3191.91, and dated September 28, 1811. After deducting 


143 The Duportail estate was bought at Sheriff’s sale by Elisha Evans, 
who kept the Rising Sun Inn at the Norristown end of Schuylkill Ford. 
Mr. Evans laid out the tract in town lots and called the place Evans- 
ville. This was later changed to Bridgeport. Information given by Mr. 
Charles Major of Norristown. 

144 Peter S. Duponceau came as a lad of seventeen to America and re- 
mained here as an American citizen. The famous Beaumarchais, purveyor 
of French secret aid, introduced him to Baron von Steuben as interpreter, 
for the lad already was a fluent linguist. Both came over in Beau- 
marchais’ ship, the Flamand, and arrived at Valley Forge in February, 
1778. Von Steuben and Duponceau were both consigned to Cressbrook 
farm, situated two miles from Washington’s Headquarters, where Du- 
portail also lived during his stay at Valley Forge. Duponceau married 
an American and settled in Philadelphia, where he became a successful 
lawyer, acquiring even a fortune thereby. His later years were devoted 
to philological studies. He was especially interested in Indian languages 
and wrote many treatises on their structure and relationships. He died 
President of the American Philosophical Society. At the time of his 
death he was a member of forty learned societies, fourteen of them out- 
side of the United States. 
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fees, commissions and other state charges, and including 
“postage on two letters to A. G. Le Begue de Presle” 
(Brother and apparently only heir of General Duportail), 
Peter S. Duponceau appropriated what remained of the above 
sum ($2949.1514), as his own lawyer’s fee. 
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